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PREFACE, 



SÖME author says that a good book needs iu> 
apology ; and> as a preface is usually an apology» a 
book enters into the World with a better grace with-. 
out one. I, howeVer, appeal to those readers who 
are not gluttons, but epicures in literature, whcther 
they do not wish to see the bill of fare. I appeal to 
inonthly critics, whether a preface. that gives a view of 
the pretensions of the writer is not a gqod.thing l 
The author may over value bis subject^ atid very na- 
turally may ovQr rate the manner in which it is treated : 
But still he will explain bis views, and faciiitate the* 
iiseful and nccessary art which the French call reading 
with the thumb. We call this hunting a booky a terra 
certainly invented by a sportsman. I leare the reader 
to chuse which he pleases, whilst Ilay before him the 
Contents and design of these volum^s. 

BuRKE suppqses that there are eighty thousand 
readers in Great Britain» nearly onc hundredth partof 
its inhabitants ! Out of these we may calcujate that 
ten thousand are nobility« clergy, or gentlemen of the 
leamed professions. Of seventy thousand readers 
which remain, there are many whö might be amused 
and instructed by booka which wcre not professedly 



(iv) 

adapted to the classes that have been enuQierated. 
With this view the foUowing volumes have be^i com- 
posed. The title of << Populär Tales" has been 
chosen» not as a preftUin^uoi&s alid premature claim to 
popularity} bot from the wish that they may be cur« 
rent beyond circles which are sometimetf exclusively 
Gonsidered as polite. 

The art of printing has opened to all classes of peo- 
ple rariotis tiew Channels öf emertaiftilieilt afid'iiiförnia. 
ttdu. Amongst At aftcietits, triscfdm: recjaired atksteri^ 
matmers and ä length dt ht^td tö commsAü ätt^mion ; 
bnt in our day s, instnrctlön in the dresii dItiinöCBnt ömüse- 
jtient is not dented adrtiittanee am ong the wis(6 and good of 
all ranks« h is thereföre hopti^ thät ä sticc^essiön of 
ätofies adapted to äittetetit agc^s, seX6s, ftfiii Sitüatibns 
in llfe, iirill not be rejected by the public, XHaUss thef 
ofTend against möfätlty, tire by theh* sttheness, ör dte- 
gust by thcif imltatiöA ol öther tn-ite» .• 

RICHARD LOVELrL EDQEWORtH. 

Mdgeworth^e^town^Feb, 1804. 



*Whatever merit tlie heads of the chapters in the following stories 
may hare, it must be attrihuted fo th6 editor, äs they were kuerted 
byhin. E. IaH 
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€HAPT£R L 



Jibfh 9ieteä fltMHhi. 

Som yearft ago^« lad ef ehe aame of WHIiailV. 
I«rYasi.or is be Was caUed frc^n bis lametiessi Lam^^. 
JerrafM whose bttsiness it was to tend tto horae« ia ob« ' 
of üva Gorowall tkl mifi^B) was ifüftakig. He waaleft 
i>ne night in a tittle hut} at one eäd of äe Hitte^where . 
Jie aiwafs slept $ but> in tbe moming, .ha eduki no 
wheris be fcimd^.and this^ bis «adden diaappoaruicet' 
gaTe riae fäo a tiumböl* of stränge and ridicukni» «tori^a 
Bfl&i^g tha miners^. The moat. rational, hewever^ «od> 
cluded tbattbe lad,tiped of hia Situation, had made' 
^aeacape Alling theiiigbt^ 2t was^ertainl^ rather 6Un> 
pftf siiig tfcftt hc oould aa whare be ^ccd ;. but} aftar 
tM nelghboiifs h^dVcilideMd and'talked for aom^ time 
ftboiit kf the cirottlnatanoe was by degreea fiDrgott^»n<-r 
Tbe Bälne öf WäSiam Jervas was acarceiy remembere^ 
hf ttny^ eScept tWo orthrae of th^ oldeat miners» wheo^ 
tWetit^ feara afterwurd, tbero canae a pai*];y of gentla- 
iBtetodladteii taaeetheJimes^ an^afi tbegiMewsife • 
^i^wia^ tho ^mrloalliea of tho i^lace, oae amoag the^ 
compaii7i*a«ntleiBi9n of .about akt and.tfiir^ yaarf ef 
«gOf poutfM to aome leitets tbat were «oirVeid on tWe 
i^idsi* and askedii ^ Whost «Mae was wittt^n Awe V 

tbi^ wM»f9§m» WtiliUi#»iv»%' ttwefi»dib^ 
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gttid« ; ^ a poor lad trho ^'an awajr from the min^s a 
great long while ago.* < Are yoo sure that. he raa 
away l* said the geittleman. < Yes/ answered the 
guidei .< sure and certain I am of tha^' '^ Not at all 
sure nor certain of any su6h thing/' cried oilb of the 
oldest of the miners, who interrupted the guide, and 
tben related all that he knew, all'that he had heard» 
and all that he imagined and believed conceming the 
sudden disappearance of Jervas ; concluding hj 
positively assuring the stranger, that the ghosuof the 
Said Jervas was often seeti to walk^ slowly, in the long 
West ^allery of the mine, with a blue taper in his hand. 
«( I will takb my biblc oath," added the man, ^< that 
about a month after he was.missing I saw the ghost,' 
just as the olock ftruck twelve, Walking slowly, wrth ^ 
t)m light in one hand, and a chain draggiffg after him 
jn t'other f and he was coming stralght towards me, 
ind I ran away into the stables to the horses ; and 
/rom that time forth I^ve taken special good car.e never 
to go late in the evening to that there gallery, or near 
it ; for I never was so frightened, ahove or under 
ground, in-all my bom days !** 

The stranger upon hearing this story, burst into a 
loud fit of laughter ; and, on recoveving himself, he 
desired iHe ghost seer to look stedlastly iii his face, and 
to teil whether he bore any resemblance tbthe ghost 
that walked with the blue taper in the west- gallery.-— 
The miner stared • for some minutes,' and answeredf 
"Noj he that walks in the gallery isclear another 
güess sort of a pcrson ; in a Ähite Jacket,' a leather 
aprbn, and raggcd cäp, like what Jervas used to wear 
in his Üfetime'; and, moreover, he Itmps in his gaity 
as lame Jervas always did^ I remember well.'? The 
gencleman walked on, aild the miners observed, what 
^ had before escaped their notice, that he Hnsped a little ; 
and, when hp came againtöthe light, the guide, after 
considering him very attcntively, .said, " If*I was not 
.afraid of affronting the like of a genlleman such as 
yöur*honor, 1 sbould make hold for' to say thatyou be 
jvery much-^oniy a deai diarker compleidoiiiBa'-^yptt t>e 



iferf iaatAt of tlie sairae tmit «f putwsm 8& mie imw 
Jert«a nwoA for to be.*' << ibiot at ali liko «itr himt Jtes» 
tiu/' crnd Ifie- 6ld inine^) wko profeMed to have sedir 
the ghost, ^ BD nftove lik» to hon thaii Bfadt Jack to 
MiueJohitJ* Tbe bye^^iamiert laugbed at tbb conio 
psmen ^ and the goidc^ prov^kied at boini^ lauglwd M^ 
sOardilyiASdntainedtbatniK« nmtliBtlröreafaeadaia 
CoiHwali aiieilid lavgh hhn out of liis a«Biea« £ath 
Jjfntf nam growing vklcAt in swppovt of his Dpülton^ 
fftMb wardd they/vere jint cosning törbk>wü, urbeBtkB 
stränget iit tmoe pot an end to tbe difputti^b^r detttering' 
that he was the vevy maiL ^ Jef«M i" etckianed the|r 
all at once^ <« Jenas .«live t«»-ettr lame Jeiyaa ttiMied 
gratlemao V* 

Tbe mifiens cofM searcei;^ beliebe üntrcfesycir their 
corsyeofeeialty irfacn^ tipaiifolhiwiB«: bonoiit of tbA 
msMjiivf sair hikn get int» ä. hannoaite GoMrh^ aad 
driviK towirda tbemanotote of eneeff tHe fMcinoipel gen«* ^ 
üeoren of iheiM%!tbouriiqDB^ wbe «raw n propnetor d( 
äie Kiine« 



CHAPf £» XI« 

The ne^t ds^^ si)l til# ftwüd rtüfiers wet^e invU^ I« 
^»e iti fönts^ ^tebdd id a field Aeso* thU gentlemah's 
hetf ie« It Wä» fitve iirciAtl^««!' and hanreit tkn^e : Wm 
gisestt^assembled^ ftfid ift th« tetits ftimd aJNMd^^ ol* 

Aftei' dhiner, Mi^« R^^-^^ tbe tffa&tdt «ff tl^ faMt^i 
t^X>eafed> acc^mpanied bjr ittnne J«t>ytt) drest in hid 
xnöft^'ä otd jatket and oap. Ev€« tbe ^hcttt ^tt a6^ 
ktic>#t«dged that hfe now Ibek^ wondetfulty llke hiM^ 
seff. tyff.R-^-^^^the mäst^ of the boii«6y fllled tt 
glas* eM4fttfikA'^W«l0«iAt-luMtte loeurlrümdMifi 
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Jenras ; and may good faith always meet with gocd for- 
tune." The toaat went round, each drank, and repeat* 
ed << Welcome home to our friend Mr. Jervaa ; and 
xnay good faith always meet with goodfortüne!" Indeed, 
what was meant by the good faith» or the good fortane» 
none coald guess ; and many in whispers» and some 
aloud, made bold to ask for an explanation oi the toaat. 
Mr. Jerras, on whom all eyea weve üxßdy t^ter 
thanking the Company for their welcome bome^ took 
his seatat the table ; and, in compliance with Mr. R'a. 
request, and the wishes of all present, related to them 
his Story nearly in the foUowing manner : 

< Where I was born« or who >yere my parents, I do. 
not well know myself ; nor can I recollect who was my. 
nurse, or whetber I was ever nursed at all : but luckily 
these circumstances are not of much importahce to 
the World. The first thiAgwhich I can Ä&tinctLy re^v 
Biember is the being set, along with - a number of 
ehildren of my own age, to pick and wash loose ore of 
tin nuxed with the earth, which in those days . we used 
to call ahoad ; or aquad :-— I dont know what you call 
itnow.** ' 

^ We call it •quad to this day, master ;" interrupted 
one of the miners. 

^ I might be at this time I suppose/ continned the 
gentleman, < about üve or six year&old ; and« from that 
time tili I was thirteen« I worked in the mine where 
we were yesterday. From the bottom of my heart I 
rejoice that the times have bettered for youngsters» 
since then ; for I know I had a hard life of it. 

< My good master here, never knew any thing of the 
matter ; but I was cruelly used, by those under him.-« 
First the old woman— Betty Morgan, I think was her 
name— -who set us our tasks of pipking and washing 
the «^a{/, was.as cross as the rheumatism could make 
her. She never picked an ounce herseif, but made us 
do her heap for hei? among us ; and J being the young« 
est, it was sboved down to me. Oftenf and often my 
day's wages were kept back, not having.done Ihis wo- 
i^An'a UM»k » wA I did opt dare to teil my master thQ 
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trutb, lest she should beat me. But, God rest her soul ! 
she was.an angel of light^ in comparison with the trafi» 
.^oor keeper^ vfho was my next tyrant. 

< It was our business to open and shut certaln doors, 
that.were placed in the nüne for letting an air to thc 
different galleries : but my young tyrant left them eve- 
ry one to me to take care of ; and I waB made to rud, 
to and frO) tili I had scarcely breath in my body, whil^ 
every miner in tum was swearing at me for the kllest 
little fellow upon earth ; though earth, alas! was a 
place on whicb I had neveryet set myfoot. \ * 
, . * In my own defence, I made all the excuses I <^uld 
.think of 9 and, from excuses, I went to all kinds of .def» 
.ceit : foi* tyranny and injustice always prpduee cünning 
«nd falsehood. \ ,• • 

< Öne day« having shut all ttib doors G^ymy side t>f 
the jnine, I left three open bn my companion's side.-^ 
The/men, I thought, would not go to work on that 
aide of the mine for a day or two : but in this I was * 
xnist^ken ; and about noon I was alarmed by the reporf 
of a man having been killed in one of the gallerie», for 
want of fresh air. 

The door-keepersVere summoned before the qyer« 
«eer.; or, as you call him the viewer : 1 was the young« 
est« -and the blame was all lud upon ;me. The man» 
who had only swooned, recovered ; but I was thraihed 
and thrashed« for the neglect of another person, tili thd 
yicwer was tired. ' 

< A weary life I led afterwards, with my friend the , 
d(x>r-keeper ; who was enraged against me for havmg * 
toid the truth« 



'* In pWBec8$-cl^thnö,ias?j«iBW n^mtsgtv issA biggcr, 
. I was set to -mher work. RrM» I trus jnapHoyeA Kt the 
%«fiöW ; «fitf -Aen ^a plck*«Ke and a ^t|if * w«re*pttit uito 
-W^ hand»; ancH thöfiglit timteff'a ^aft man. ItmA 
snyfbte te-fiiflanong^theitffeitftsetiniixetBine, It^ 
sorved that those men who worked by ta^^» tm6 i«te 
4tad>the üi^A^t^ Khtip^'^ eatqr beds dfthe rodk, wfsre not 
^ti^«d t« imrk tttore than ^hnee or fonr'bours a daj? 
a|fh€f)r |»otiMgfi wa^, WlthlkUt l8A)wr ; and^hcgr spetit 
* «Mir iHfMi^sr jolfily abote j^r^itmd in tlie stle-bc^sres^ «8 1 

Mt iMir «iiiv«9 and famMea «raf V ing, wliile t btgr were 
getting drunk. 

« T lotig^ <fbrthe*tSMe ift^ien t shotM be u man, land 
<40 «Ht^n^tUfherB do. 1 1(m^' fbr t9i^ dst]^ -wfaen f 
^iM^ld^be able to^rirfk, tmd^be td^e ; i(oB, in ijte meaA 
timi^ f ««e -au fiff wi«b toiföiPktobaffl« tind fltver4*ei»t^ 

, the vie^K^Ä». 

. ^ < I was now about fourteen ; and'bsd 1 gMtcntip 
4ri|h-<li^9e oätiMis aniS^hättits, \ -mu^t bave speitt nur 

^M^'f^^#Mf<Atfedhe«i9 andil'^boiMpit^bly itave^nÄw 
jny days in a work-house : bilt fortunatelf ^fef itke, ttt 
accident happened which made as great a chang^ in . 

. my mind as in my body. 

< One of my compa^ions biibed me, with a streng 
dram, to go down into a hole in the mine to search for 
his^at/ ; which he, being half intoxicated, had drop« 
ped. My head could not stand the strength of the dram 

. which he had made me s wallo w to gi ve me courage ; and^ 

^Afadiflatooliuediiiinliiei; itnsenUMaBaitii^kpaKiL 



^ifig quite insensible to the danger, I took a leap dovn 
a precipice which I should huve shnddered to look «t| 
if I had not lost my recoUection. 

< I soon came to my senset, for I broke my W ; and 
it ts womderful I did not break my neck by my IM. I 
was drawn up by cords, and was cärried to a hut in the 
ttiine, hear the stables '; Where I lay in great pain. 

< My ttaster was in the mine tfaie time the accident 
happened y and, hearing wher« I was, he had die good« 
ness to eonte directly to me himself> to let me know 
that hehadsentforasurgeon. 

The s^rgeon, who lived in the neighbourhood, was 
notat kome ; bat there was then upon a yisit at my 
inaster'a a Mr. Y ■ '■ > an oM gentleman» who had been 
a surp^eon ; and, though he had for many years left off 
pfraetice« he no sooner heard of the accident that had 
happened to me thanhe had the goodness to come 
^own into die tnine> to set my leg. 

Afiter the operatiiHi was over, my master retumed to 
tedlme that I shonld want for nothing. Never shall I 
Ibrget the hümanity with which he treated mie. I do 
not remember that I had ever heard him speak to.me 
before this time ;. but now, bis voice and manner wero 
so futt of compassion and kindness) that I looked up tu 
him a« to a new sort of behig. 

< Hts goodness wakened and warmed me to a -sense 
of gratitude-— the first vlrtuous emotion I was con« 
scious of having ever feit. 

^^Iwas attended with the greatest care^ <luriog mjr 

tfhiess) by the benevolentsnrgeon, Mr. Y . The 

eircumstances of .my having been intoxicated when I 
took the leap, had been ooncealed by the man who ^avo 
methe dram ; who declared that i had fallen by acci- 
dent, as I was looklng down the hole for a gad that I 
had dropped. I did npt join in ^his falsehopd ; for the 
Kidment my master spoke to me with so mach good* 
«less abom my misbap, my heart opened to himi and | 
tsld htm inst how the thing happenied. 

< Mr. Y" <m ' ' n also heard the truth n*om me ; and I 
luid no cause to repeat of having t<M it| lor üiia gate 
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him as Ire said» hopes that I might tumout well \ a&d* 
was the cause of his taking some pains to instructine* 
tie observed to me that it waa a pity a lad like me 
should, 80 early in my days» take to dram drinking ; 
and he explained the consequences of uiteinperance,'of ' 
which I had never before heard or thought. 

< While I was confined to my bed, I had leisure for 
many reflections. The drimken and brutal, anong the 
ininers, with whom I formerly associated, nerer caikie 
near me in my iilness ; but the better sort used tp coihe 
and see me often ; and I began to take a liking to their 
ways, and to wish to imitate them. 

* As they stood talking over their own afiairs in my- 
hut, I Icarned how they laid out their time, and their 
money ; and I now began to desire to have, as they 
bad, a little garden, and property ofmy own, for which 
I knew I must work hard. So I rose from öiy bed 
with very different views from those which I had when 
1 was laid down upon it ; and from that time iorward 
I kept Company with the sober and industrious, a» 
niuch as I could. I saw things with different cyes i 
formerly, I used, like my companions, to be ready 
cnough to take any advantage, that lay in my way, of 
my-employer ; bnt my gratitude to him, who had be- 
friended me in my helpless State, wrought such a 
change in me, that I now took part with my master on 
all occasions, and could not bear to see him wro^ged»^ 
ao gratitude first made me honest. 

< My master would not let the viewer turn me out of 
the work, as he wanted to do, be.cause I was lame and 
Weak, and not able to do much. " Let him Jiave the 
^are of my horses in the stable," said my mastei^— .*^ he 
taii do somethmg, I dont want to make money of poor 
laine Jervaa, So, as long as he is willing to work, he 
shallnotbe turned out to starve." These werehis 
very words ; and, when I heard them, I said in xs^y 
lieart— ^« Gö4 bless him !"— And, from that time forth, 
I could, äs I thought, have fought with the stoutest man 
in the iniiie that said a word to his disparagemeot* 



^ Perhaps inf feeling of attachment to him was the 
itronger because he was, I say, the first person then 
in the worldy who had ever shewn me any tenderness ; 
and the oiflyone fi^m whom I feit surc of mceting with 
justice,: 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ Diaeoiferyj grattful FeelmgSy änd atrong Fcare. 

*^ About this titne^ as I was busied in the stable, un«> 
^rceived by them^ I saw through a window, a jtSLVty of 
the ininers, amengst whom were several of my old as« 
sociales at work opposite to me. Suddenly one df theni 
gave ashont ^— then all was hushed :— -they threw down 
their tools, huddled together,and I jiidged by the keen- 
ness of thetr lobks that they knew they had mäde some 
Taluable discovery. I further observed that, instead of 
beginning tö work the vein, they covcred it up imme* 
diat«iy with rubbish, and defaced the country with their 
pick^axes; so that« to look at it, no one could have 
suspected therc was any load to bc found near. I also 
saw'them secrete a lump of spar, in which they had 
reason to gness there were Corhish diamonds, as they 
call them, and they carefully hid the bits of kellusj'* 
which they had picked out, lest the Viewer should no- 
tice them, and suspect the truth. 

* From all this, the whispering which wcnt on, and 
the pains they toofc to chase or enticc the overseer away 
from this spot, I conjectured they meant to keep their 
discovery a secretjthat they might turn it to their own 
advantage. 

* There was a passage out of the mine, known only 
to themselrfes, as they thought, through which they 
intended to convey all the newly found ore.' This pas- 

^Kettm is the miner's name for a äpbBtance Uke a white sölt stöiMir 
^\mk Iws ah0]F<^ tbe flow or ipar, noajr ^ veiiik. / 
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^f^f I should obsenre« led througfa an M galleiy in tiie 
xnine, aloDg the side of the mountain,im6iediately up to 
the surface of the earth ; &o that 70U couldi by thb waf 
come in and out of the inine without the aasistance oC 
the fflttj hy which people and ore are uaaally let downi 
or drawn iip. 

< I made myself sure of mj facta by searching this 
paasageyin which I foundplenty of their purloined trea- 
&ure. I then wem up to one of ihe party* whose name 
waa Clarke, and|drawing him aside» rentured to expos* 
tulate ivith him. Clarke ciirsed me for a spy ; aud 
then knocked mc down, and retumed to teil his aasoci- 
ateä what I had been aaying) and how he had aerved 
me. They one and all swore that they would be re- 
venged upon me» if I gave the leaat hint of what I had 
Seen to our master. 

< From this time they watched niei wheney^r hecon)<{ 
down amongst us» lest I should have at^oj^rtunity of 
apeaking to him ; and they never» on any account^ 
would sufier me to go out of the mine. Under pre* 
tence that the horses must be looked after» and that no 
one tended them so well as I dkl» they contiived to keep 
me prisoner night and day i. hinting to me pretty plainr^ 
ly that, if I ever again complained 01 being thus «Ai<r ufif 
I should not long be burlcd alive» 

^ Wbclhcr they would have gone the lengths. they. 
ihreatencd I know not ; periiap« they threw out these 
hints only with a design to intimidate me, aud so to prc- 
serve their secrct. I confess I was alarmed ; buttliere 
was something in the thought of shewing .my good 
inaster how much I was attached to his interests that 
continually prevailed over my lears $ 9J)d my spirits 
rose with the reilection that I9 a poor insignificant lad ; 
It that was often the scoff and laughing stock of the nu* 
ners ; I, that went by the name oilanu Jervat ; J, who 
they thought could be bullled to any thing by their 
threatsy might do a nobler action than any man amongst 
them would have the courage to do in my place. Then 
th^ kindness of my master, and the words he said aboat 
sne tQ the viewer^came into oay meBunry i and I wa&ao 
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-vrorked up thati reftolvedlet the consequence be what 
it might) I would, living or dylng, be fMthful to my 
benefactor. 

* I now waited anxiously for an opportunity to speak 
to him ; and, if I'did but hear the sound of bis voice at 
a distance, my heart beat violently. " You little know," 
thotight I, " that there i» one here, whora pcrhaps you 
quite fbrget, Vho is ready to bazard bis life lo do yoti 
a Service." 

* One day, as bc was Coming near the place where I 
was at ^wvfck rubbing down a horse, he took notice that 
I fixed thy eyes very earnestly upon him ; and he came 
closer to me, saying, " I am glad to see you better, Jer- 
vas :— do yoo want any thing ?'* • I want fop nothmg, 
thank you, Sir ;-^bat,* — and as I said but^* 1 iooked 
round, to sec who was near. Instantlv Ciarke, one of 
the gang,''whö had his eye upon us, called me ; and des* 
patcited me, on some errand, to a distant part of tbe 
mine. • As I was coming back, bowever, it was my 
gobd foptune to meet my master by himself in one of 
the gaHeries. I told him my secret; and my fears. He 
answered me only with a nod, and these words r 
« Thank you — trüst to me — make haste back to those 
that sent you.** 

I did so ; but I fancy there "was somcthing unusuat 
in my maniier or countenance, whicb gave alarm ; for^ 
at the dose of the day, I saw Ciarke and the gang whis» 
pering together ; and I observed that they refmn^d 
frbm going to their secret treasure the whole of the day, 
I was in great fear thät they suspected me ; and that 
they wouldtake immediateand perhaps bloody reyeoge,. 

B 2 



CHAPTER V* 

. Goodne»4f tht btnt (^ Guardkm$, 

'TMBsfefeaneocreased when I fouod myself left 
alone in 1x17 but at night ; andi as I lay quite atiil) bat 
l^road awakey in my bedy I littened to every soündf and 
ence or twice started up» on hearing aöine noise near 
ine ; but it was ooly the horaes moYing in the atable« 
"wbich wasclose to my hut.^— I lay down again» laughing 
at my own fears, and endeavoured to compoae mys^lf 
to sleep, refiecting that I had never» in my üfe^ mpre 
reason to sleep with a aale conacience. 

< I tben turned round» and feil into a sweet aound 
sleep : but from thia I was suddenly roused« by a moise 
8t the door of my hut* *^ It is only the horaes agrä/* 
thought I9 but oi>ening my eyes» I saw a lighl under the 
dooiv I rubbecl my eyesy hopiog I had been ib a 
dream r the light disappeared, uid I thought it was 
n^ fancy. As I kept my eye^ however, turned towards 
the door, I saw a light again throughthe key-hole v and 
the latch was pulled up : the door wasthen softly push* 
edinwards^and I saw on the wall the large shadow of a 
man with a pistol in his band« My heart sunk within 
met and I gave myself up fbr lost« The man came in £ 
he was mufiled up in a thick coat« his hat was slouchedf. 
with a lantem in his band. Which of the gang it was 
I did not know : but I took it for granted« üiat it waa 
one of them come with intent to murder me. Terror 
at this instant left me ; and starting uprigKt in my bed^^ 
I exclaimed— '< I'm ready to die ! i die in a good cause 2 
Give me five minutes to say my prayers !'* and I lell 
upcm my knees. The man standing ailent beside the 
bed) with one band upon me> as if afraid I should escape 
from bim. 

^ When I had finished my short prayer, I looked up 
towarda my murdereri expecting the stroke : but» what 

^a» my aurprize and joyi wüen, as be b«ld the lamom 



up to bis ftce, I beheld-^the counteaante of mymattert 
SBiiliog upoD Die with thc most eiicouvagii)|^ beneiro* 
lence. ^ Awake Jervas,'* said ke, *< and try if you caii 
ßnd <Hit the ^fference betveen a fHend and an enemjr* 
Put OD f our clotheft ab fast as y«u caD» and shew me 
tke way to tbi« new vekn/* 

, ^ No Qne eter was scxmer dresaed than I was : I led 
tha way to ibe spet» wbicb was cevared iip whb nib* 
bisbf 90 tbat 1 was söine tk&e Clearings out an opentn^« 
my ^Biaster asststing me alltbe white ; for, as He said, be 
was inipatient to get me oot of the mine safe, as be did 
90t tbink my apprehensioiis wbolly witbont Foundation; 
The ligbt of our lantem was scarceiy sufi&cient for oor 
purpo&e ; but» when we came to the rein, my master 
aaw enoDgh to be certain that I was in the right We 
coverediip the ptaee as before, and he notedtbesituar 
tioDv so. tbat he conid be sure to findit again; Then I 
sbewed bim the way to the secret passage ; but this 
pas^ge he knew already ; for by it he bald descended 
loto the fräiethis night. 

< As we passed along, I pokited out the hbaps of ere^ 
wliich lay ready to be carried off. **> !t is enoogb» Jer** 
vas)** Said faeyciapping bis band upon my Shoulder ; you 
Aive giv«i Bie proof sufißcient of your iidelity. Slnce 
you were so ready to die in a good cause» ai^d that cause 
miofSvit is laybusiness totake care that you shall live 
by it :— -So foklow me out of this place directly ; and I 
will take good care of you, my honest lad.** 

« I fbllowed him with' quick «teps, and a joyfui beart ; 
be took me home with him to bis own house, where he 
aaid I might'sleep fi>r the rest of the night, secure irom 
all fear of murderers ; and so, shewing me into a small 
closet witbin bis own bed*chamber, he wished me ^ 
good night ; destring me, if I waked early, not to opeti 
the winaow shutters of my room,nor go to the wlndow» 
lest some of bis people should see me, 
• < I tey down« forr the first time in my life, upon n fea«» 
tber-beds butiWheUicritwas frora the unusual feel- 
iaipof tbesoft bed^orA^^bekurrfof idind iawbieh 
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I had been Isept» and tfae stidden diange of 1117 cireuvs» 
atancei) I could aot sleep a wkik all the remunder of 
thenic;fat. 

* Before day-break, my master came inio my rooiUf 
andbi<hme rise, put onthe'clotiies which he brou^t 
me, and fbllow him without'making any noise. I toi-'' 
lowed him o\tt of the house befere any body eise was 
awake ; and he took me across the ^elds towards the 
liigfa read. At this place we waited» tili we beard the 
tiiuüing of the bells of a team of hora^. << Here conies 
the Waggon, laid he, <^ in wbich you are to go. I have 
taken every possible- precaution to prevent any of 
the miners, of people in the neighbourhood, from tra«-* 
cing yoa ; andyou will be in safety at £xeter,^7ith my' 
(riend^'Mi^. Y— «-, to whom I am going to send you;— i* 
Take this/' continued he, putting a letter directed ta 
Mr. Y— — — into my band ; *^and here are fi^e guineas^ 
foT yoii. I shall desire Mr. Y— to pay you an amfu«' 
ity of ten guineas out of the profitsjof the newveini pro- 
vided it tums out well, and you do not tum out iU. So^ 
üare you well, Jervas. I shall hear how you go on ;' and 
I only hope yoU will sßrve your ncxt master, whoever 
he noay be, as faithfuUy aSkyou have served me/' 

< I shall never find to good a master, was all I could 
say for the soul of rae : for I was quite overcome by his 
gOodness and-by sorrow at parting with hiin, as«! ttiea 
thought, for ever. 



GHAPTER VF. 

Fir»$ ttiewa of Maure ; an<f firimitwt Senaathn^ 
The Goad are nure Guiäe9, 

* The moming ciouds began to dear away ; I could 
see my master at some dtstance, and I kept looking 
after him as^ the waggon went oh slowly, and as he* 
walked fast away. over the fieMft : but whfenl had lost- 
fdght of him^ tny thoughts were forcibly turiied $0 



etiler tMo^ { seemed itp iLif ake to quke a a«« loene» 
and new feelingp. Buried u&ider ground in a mma^ aa 
I had been Srom my iofanpy, tke üice of natuce wa» 
toully unkBowB to ine.' 

«* VVe shall bave a brave fine day of it, l hope and 
tijuat,'* Said t^e waggoner^ pointing with bia long wbip 
to tberlsingaiiQ. 

*lle wentoQyMfbiatllng, whilfttl, to whoro tbe n- 
Bing suawaflka sp^ctacle wbolly surpriaiDg,Wrted upia 
asUKUjfthiiieRt l I know notwbat exciamauons I uttered» 
aa I gazed.upon it ; but I remember tbe waggoner biirat 
into a loud laugh. << Lud a marcy^** said be» holding 
big sldes, « to. bear un, an look at uth a body would 
Ihinktbe.oaf badnever »ecn tbe aun riae afore in all 
bis bom daya l'* 

/ Uppn tbig bint, wbicb was nearer tbe trutb tbaa 
be imagined» recollecting tbat we were still in Cornwall, 
and .not out of tbe reacb of my, enemies, I drew my» 
aelf back into tbe waggon, lest any of tbe miners, pasa^ 
ing tbe.road to tbeirinorning^awork, migbt cbance t» 
spy me out. 

< It wag well förmig tbat I teek this precaution ;: bt 
we had .not gone mucb &i;ltier wbeh we met a party of 
tbe Xiainei:a;.afKi,.aaI sat wedged upin a comer bebind 
a beap of pareels, i beard ^ voice of Clarke, wba 
asked tbe waggener as be passed us>^« Wbat o'clock it 
migbt be ?" JTkept myself quite snug tili be was out oC 
sight ; naftlong afterwards,! was content tositwjtbin 
tbe Waggon ratber tbah venture out ; and lamused my- 
^elf witb listenliig totbe bells of tbe team, wbicb jin« 
gled continually. -* . 

. ^ Onour second day 's journey, bowever» I ventured 
put of my biding place :» I walked witb tbe waggoner up 
and down tbe.bUls, .enjoyiug tbe fresb air, the singing 
of tbe birds, and tbe deligbtful sn)ell of tbe boney.- 
Buckles and the dog-roses in the bedges. All these wild 
üowers^and even the veeds ön the banks hy the way«* 
aide, wereto me matters of wonder and admiration.— -^ 
At every stept almost, I paused to observe sc^etbing; 
that was new to me ; and I could not help feeling sur« 
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prise at the im«enftibUitf of my fellow traveller, iirh» 
piodded e^seldoin InMfrrupting his whiBtliag^, exceprt 
to 'cry ^^gee» Blackbirdy aw, woa;'* or» ^ how now 
Smiler ;" aöd certain other mrofds or 'soitnds of menace 
and eocouragemcBt, addressed to hk horses in a htn- 
guage which seemed mtelUgible to tlienv and to hinii 
üiough utterly incomprehenaible to me. . 

< Once, as I wa3 in admiraüon of a ptantV wbosestem 
was aboQt two feet high, änd which hada round shining 
pale pQFple beautifiü fiower^ the wag^oner, with a 
look of extreme acorn, exclumed, ^ Help thee, lad 
does not thee kiiow 'tis a common thistle ? Did^t thee 
not kndw that a thistle would prick thee ?** continued 
Jhe, laoghing at the face I made when I touched the 
prickly leaves ;" Why mj horae, Dobbin, has more 
ftense by half! he is not liko aa ass, huntin^ for 
thistles!" ■ 

« After this, the waggoner seemed to leok upon me 
asverynearly anideöt Just as we wcre going into 
the töwn of Pl3rmouth, he eyed me from head to foot, 
and muttercd, « The lad'sbeside himself, sure enoügh." 
In truth, I beüeire I was adroU figiire ; for my hat was 
stuck fuli of weeds, and okM sorts of wild fiowers j 
and both my coat and waistcoat pockets were stuffed 
out with pebbles and fungu8$e». 
^ * Such an effect^ howcTer, had the waggoner's con- 
temptuous look upon me, that I pulled the "v^eeda out 
of my hat, and threw down all my treaaures of pebbles 
before we entered the to wn. Nay, so much was I over* 
awed, and in such dread was I of passing for an ideot, 
that when we came within viteir of the sea, in the fine 
harbour of Plymouth, l did not uttcr a Single exclama- 
üon ; although I was Struck prodigjously at this, my first 
sight of the oceap, as much ahnost as i had been at 
the spectacle of the rising 8un<. I just ventured, how- 
cver tu ask my companion some questions about the 
vcssels which I beheld sailing on the sea, and the ship- 
pmg with which the bay was filled. But he answered 
coldly, « They be nothmg in life, but the boats and 
sbips; man ; them that see them for the farst time> aro 



•(tefi BtriKk all od a heap, as I've notice'd, in pasting 
by here ; büt Tve seen it aü a manjr and a many a timet.*' 
So :he turned away, went on efaewing a Btraw^iftid 
seemed not a. whit more moved vrith admiration than 
ke had beea at the sight of my tbisUe. 
. : ^ I cöncjeiyeda high opinion of a man who had seen 
80 much thalihe could admire nothing ; and he pre* 
served and increased my respect for hini, by the pro« 
found. BÜence which he maintained, during the live suc« 
ceeding days o€ our jpumey : he seldom or ever open« 
ed lüs Ups, except to inform me of the names of the 
towns through wbich we passed. I have since refleot- 
ed it was fortunate (br me that I had such a supercilioiüs 
felloW'^traveller on my first journey ; for he madc meat 
oncc thoroughly. senuble ot my own ignonmce,*and ex«- 
tremely anxioüs to supply my deficienciesyand to find 
one who would give some other answer to my qnes^ 
tionS) than a amile of coctempt^ or, ^ I do na knawy I 

< We arriyed at Exeter at'last ; and with much ado 
I found my way to Mr. Y - ■ * % house. It was cvcn- 
ing when I got there ; and the aervant to whom I gave 
the letter, said he supposed Mr. Y— — would not sec 
me.that night) a9 he liked to have bis evemn^s to him- 
seif; but he took the letter, and in a few mmutes re- 
turnedt desiring me to follow bim up stairs. 

( I found the good old gentleman and som& of Ins 

fiiends in bis studjF^ with bis children i^out him ; one 

Uttle chap on bis knee, another cltmbing on the arm of 

hi»>:hair9 and two bigger. lads were busy looking at a 

glass .tobe) which he was abewing them when I came 

in. It does not become me to repeat the handsome 

things he said to me, upon reading. oTeh my good maa- 

ter's letter ; but he was very gracious to me, and töld 

me that he would look out for aome place or employ- 

ment that would suit me ; .and^ in the mean time, that 

I should be welcome to stay in bis house, where I 

shouid meet with tbe good treatment (w4iidi he wa» 

pkased to say) I deserved. Thenj obserriqg^ that I wa» 
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«rercone vhb baabfulness, at being looked it b^ f(0 
niaoy Btrangersi he kindly dismisted me. 

* The uezt day he Beut Ibr me agaui to bis study, 
when he was alone ; atid asked me seteral queationsi 
seemingpleased with the opennessand aiiiiplitity of my 
aoawers. H« aaw that I gaced, with vast curiosity,' at 
several objecta in the rooni, whiöh were ilew to me ; 
and pointing to the glass tube, which he had beenshew- 
ing the boys when I firat came in, he asked me if they 
liad such things aa that in our fninet ; and if I 
knew the use of it ? I told him I had seen something 
lUe it in the overseer's hands ; but that I had never 
known its use. It was a thermometer : Mr. Y->— 
took great pains to shew me how, and on what occa« 
sions, this instrument might be usefnl. 

* I saw I had now to do with a person who was some- 
what different from my friend the waggoner ; and I can* 
not express the Burprise and gratitude I felt^ when I 
found that he did not think me quite a fool. Inatead of 
lo(^ng at Aie with acorri, as one very ntarfy an ideotf 
heanswered my questions with condescension, and sonie« 
timea was so good as to add, ** That*s a sensible ques« 
lion my lad. 

^ < While we were looking at the thermometei«, he 
found out that I could not read the words, temptrate^ 
Jreezing fimntj öoiting' vmttr heuty t5*c. which wcrc writ- 
ten lipon the ivory scale« in small characters. He took 
that oocasion to point out to me the use and adrantages 
of knowing how to read and write; and he told me'that 
as i wished to leam, he would desire the writing roas** 
ter^ who came to attend his young grand son, to teach 
me. 

* I shall not detain you with a jourräil öf my progress, 
through my spelling book, and copy boöks : it isenough 
to say that l appli^ with diMgence,'and soon eouM 
write my name in rather more ihtelligible characters 
than thoae in which the name of Jervas is cut ab the 
rocki that we were looking at yesterday. 

< My es^emeas tp read the books wMch he put mte 
taj handsi and the attention which I paid to his iessonsi 
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pleased my ^^rking master so much that iie look a 
pride, as he said, ^ in brhtging me Jbrward aa faat a» 
fioaMle,^* ». 

^ And here, I must confeas, lie was rather imprudent» 
in the warmth of his commendations : my head could 
iiot stand thenn : as much as I was humbled and morti- 
fied by my waggoner's caUing me an ideot^ so much waii 

1 eJated by my writing master's calling me a genitt^. I 
vrote some very bad tines in praise of a thistle, wbich 

2 thought prodigiously fine; because my writing master 
looked surprised, when I shewed them to him ; and be- 
cause he told me that, having given a copy of them to. 
some gentlemen inExeter, they agreed that the rhymes 
were wonderfulfor me^ 

* I was at this period rery nearly spoiled ibr life ; but 
fortunately my friend Mr. Y saw my danger, and 

curedmeof myconceitjwithout damping my ardorto 
acquire knowledge. He took me to the books in his 
study, and shewqd me many volumes of fine poem& 
which had bcen written ; pointing out some passages 
to mc that greatly diminished my a'dmiration of my 
own lines on the thistle. The vast distance, which I 
perceived between myself and thcse writei's, threw mo 
into despair. Mr. Y— seeing me thoroughly abash« 
ed, obscrved that he was glad to find I saw the difFer- 
ence between bad and ^ockl poetry ; and pointcd out to 
me, it was not likcly, it I tumcd my industry to wri-». 
ting Terses, that I shoufd erer eitheream my bread otr 
equal those who bad enjoyed greater advantagcs öf lei-* 
sure and educattbn. '' But Jervas," continued he, << I 
commend you for your application, and quickness iit 
leaming to write and read, in so short a time : you will 
find both these qualifications of great adyantage tö you. 
\ Now, I advise you, turn your thoughts to something 
that may make you useful to other people. You haye 
yourbreadto ciarn ; and this you can only doby making 
yourself useful in some way or other. Look about you« 
and you will see that I teil you trtkh. You may per- 
eeive that the servants, in my house, ari all useful t^ 
me ; and that I pay them for their Services, The cook^ 

C 
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^ho can dress my dinner, the baker, who bakes bread 
forme, thc smith >vhoknows how to shoe my horses^ 
the writing master, who undertakes to teach my chi^« 
dren to wnte, can all eam money for themselves, and 
make themselves independent. And you may remark 
that, of all those I have mentioned, the writing master 
|s the most respected, and the best paid. There are 
some kinds of knowledge, and soroe kinds of labour, 
that are more highfy paid for than others. But I have 
Said enough to you, Jervas, for the present : I do not 
want to lecture you, but to serve you. You are a 
young lad, and have had no expcrience ; I am an old 
man, and have had a great deal : so perhapsjmy advice 
may be of some use toyou." 

• ' His advice was indeed oC thc greatcst use to me : 
cvery word he said sunlc into my mind. I wish those 
who give advice to youngpeople,especiallyto those in 
a lower Station than themselves, would fbllowthis gen- 
tleman's example : and, instead of harranguing with 
the haughtiness of superior knowledge, would speak 
with such kindness as to persuade at the same time that 
ihey convince. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Mntcr/irize leada to good Fortune. A rational -Ejt- 

planation of a Ghoat» 

* The very day that Mr. Y spoke to me in this 
Inanner, he called me, that I might teil his eldest son 
the names which wc miners give to certain fossUs, that 
liad been sent him from Cornwall ; and, after pbserving 
to his son that this knowledge would be useful to him» 
be begged me to teil him exactly how the tin mine, in 
tvhich I had been ^ployed, was worked. This I did, 
Üs well as i was able ; and imperfect as my description 
Was, it entertained the boys somuch'that I determincd 
to try to make ä sort of model öf the tin mine,^ for 
their amusement. 



< But this I found fiQ easy task ; my remembrancc, 
even of the place in which I had lived all my ilfe, muls 
not sufiieiemly exact to serve me, as to the lengthi 
height,breadtl>,-kc. of the different parts ; and, though 
Mr. Y häd a good coUection of fossiUy I Was at a 
Io8s, for want of materials to repreaent propeiiy the 
different stratay and veins : ory.as we call it) the country^ 

< ]V(y temper, naturally enthusiastic, was not on this 
pccasion to be daunted by any difficulties. I was roused 
by the hotion that I should be'able to complete some« 
thing that would be really uaeful to roy kind benefac« 
tor's sons ; and I anticipated, with rapture the moment 
when 1 should produc6 my model complete, and justlfy 
Mr. Y— *s oplnion of my diligence and capacity. I 
thought of nothing eise, from the moment theseideas 
caniie into my head. The measures, plans, and speci- 
mens' of earths and ofes, which were wanting, I knew 
CQuIdonly be obtained from the mine ; and, such was my 
ardor to accomplish my little project, tliat I determined at 
allhazards to return into Cofnwali, and to ask my good 
master's permissionlo revbitthe mine in the night time. 

* Accordingly, without a moment 's delay, I set out 
upoD this expedition. Part of tlvc journcy I performe d 
on foot ; but wtierevcr I could) I got a set down, bc^ 
cause I was iropatient to get near ihe Lauda End. I 
conduded that the wonder cxcited by my suddcn dis- 
uppearance had subslded by this tlme ; that I was toc 
insi^ificant to make it worth whiic to continue a search 
aiter iDie, for more than a few days : and thsit, in all 
likelihood, my master had dismissed from his work the 
gang who had been concerned in the plot, and who 
were the only pcrsons whose revenge I had reason tofcar. ' 

' However, as I drew nearer the mine, I had the 
prüden ce not to expose myself unnecessarily ; and I 
watched my opportunity so wcH that 1 cöntrived to , 
meet my master, in his walk homeward, when no one 
was with him. I hastily gave him a letfer from Mr. 
Y — ^— as acenificate of ray goodcondüct since my leav- 
ing him ; then explained the reason of my return, aßd 
asked permis&ion to examine the mines that night. 
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< He expressed a good deal of surprisc^, but no dis* 
pleasure, at mj boldness in returning ; he wiinngl]f 
irranted my request ; but, at the samc time, warned me 
tnat some of my enemies were still in the neighbour« 
hood ; and that though he had dismissed them from 
his works, and though several had fled the country in 
search of employmentelsewherejyet he was informed 
that two or three of the gang, and Clärke among the 
numbcr, were seen lurking about the country : that 
they had sworn vengeancc against me for betrayin^ 
them, as they called it ; and had been indefatigably ac- 
tivc in tl\;eir search after me. * 

• * My master consequently advised me to stay only 
the ensuing night, and to depart before day break ; he 
-«also cautioned me not to wake the man who now slept . 
in my hut in the mine. 

* I did not like to spoil the onl v good suit of clothe» 
pf which I was j)ossessed ; so before I weht down intir 
the mine, I got frojn my master my old jacket, apron, 
and cap, in which being equipped, and tumished with 
a lantem, and rod for measuring, I descended into tiib 
mine« 

* I went to work as quietly as possible, suryeyed the 
place «xactly, and remembered what I had heard Mr. 
¥■ observe» " that people can never make their 
knowledge usefal,if they have not been atthe.pains to 
inake it exact." I was determined to give him a prodT 
of my exactness : accordingly, I measured and minuted 
down cvery thing with the mostcautious accuracy : and 
ÄO intent was my mind upon my work, the thoughts öf 
iClarke and his associates never came across me for 

a moment. Nay, I absolutely forgot the man in the 
hut, and am astonished he was not sooner waked. 

* What roused him at last was, I believe, the noiso 
I made in loosening some earth and stones, for speci- 
mens. . A great stone came tumbling down ; and, ith« 
mediately afterwards, I heard one of the horses neigh^ 
which shewed me I had waked them at least ; and I 
Vetook myseU to a hiding place, in Ihe westem gallery» 
where I kept (^lUet^ fbr I believe a quarter of an hour^ 
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in Order to gire the horses ftnd the man, if he vrevö 
awake, tinie to go to sleep again. 

* I ventured out of my hiding place too soon ; for, 
just as I left my nook, I saw the inati at the end of the 
l^ailery. Instantly. upon the sight of nie, he put both 
his haiids before bis face, gave aloud shriek, turned Kia 
back, and took to bis heels with the grcatest precipUa- 
tion. I guessed that, as he saici ye/Kcrday, he took nie^ 
for tbeghost ofmyself ; and that his terror madc him' 
mistake my lamern foi* a blue taper. I bad no chain ; 
but tUat I had a rod in my band is most certain : and it 
>s also true that I took advai^tage of his fears, to drive 
him out of my way ; lor, the moment he began to run, 
1 shook my rod as fast and as loud as I couid against the - 
tin top of iny lantern ; and I tr^mpled with my feet, qs 
if I was pursuing him. 

< As soon as the coast was clear, I hastened back for» 
my specimens ; which I packed np in my baskct, and 
then decamped as fast as I could. Tbis is tlie only time 
I evei^ waJkedin the western gallery, with a bluetafier 
in my band, draggkng a chain after me ; wbatever the 
ghost seer may report to the contrary^ 

* I was heartily glad to gct away, and to havc thus 
happily accompiished the objcct of my journcy. 1 car- 
ried my baskct on my back for somc milcs,tiTl I got to 
the place where a Waggon put up ; and in this 1 travel» 
led safely back to E&cter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Induatry, Ingennity-^ anä Persevcrünce lead to Farne 

and Forttme, 

* I osTEHMiNED nöt to shcw my model to Mr. Y . . . ■ 
or the boys,tiii it slio^d beas cemplete as I could mak^ 
it. I got a goöd ingenious carpenter, who had beeii 
in the babit of working for the toy shops, to help me ; 
and laid out the best part of my worldly uea^iure upoA 

C :^ . 
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this vny grand first projcct. I had new modeis made of 
tlie sicves for iueing, the box^ and trou^h^ the^ buddlCf 
wrecky and tooi^* besides sonie dozen of wooden work» 
men^ wheelbarrows^ &c. &g. with which tbc carpenter» 
by Tay directions^ furnished my minc. I paid a smith and 
tinman) moreover, for a model oi onr.stamfis^ and 
Movnng'hoÜ9€^ and an iron gcate for my box ; besides».! 
]iad a bon ramfianty\ zx\A other small nialterS) from the 
pewttsrer ; abo a pair of betlows, finished by the glover,;. 
for all which articTes, as they were out of the common 
uray, I was charged high. 

■ « It was some time, even when all this was ready» be* 
. £ore yvt. could contriye to make our puppets do their 
Uusipcss properly : but, patiensce accomplishes every 
thing. At last we got our woOden miners to obey us^nd 
to perform their several tasks at the word of command V 
that is to say, at the pulling of certain strings and 
wires) whieh we fastehed to their legs, armsy beads, 
and Shoulders ; which wiresbckig thin and black» were 
at a Httlc distanee invisible to the spectators. When 
the,skelctons were perfect, we feil to work to dress and 
paint them ; and I never shall forget the delight witlv 
which 1 contemplated our whole Company of puppets : 
men, women^ amV children, fresh paintcd and dizened 
out, cach in its proper colours. The carpenter could 
acatcely preycnt mc from spoiling them : I was so imr- 
patient to s^t them at work tltat I could not wait tili 
their clothes were dry ; and I was every half hour rub- 
bing my finger upon their cheeks, to iry whether the 
red paint was yet hard cnough. 

« With some pride,,! announced my' intended exhi- 
fHtion to Mr. Y— — ; and he appointed that evening 
for seeing \X^ saying that none but bis own boys should 
bc present at the first.representation. It was for them 
indeed alone that it was originally designed ; but, I was 
so charmed withmy newiy finished work^^that^I would 

^ The names of vessels and madiines nsed in the Cornish iin mii^ef . 
f A Uoo rampant is Btampcd on tbe blodc üb whtcb is brosgbt tpom 
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gladty havc had all Exeter present at thc exhibition. 
Howcver, befolge night» I was convinced of riiy frienil 
Mi*. Y— — *s superior prudence s thc urhole thing as thc 
carpentcr said, wtnt o^pretty well ; but several disas- 
ters happenedy whichl had not foreseen. There was 
one stilF old fetlow, whose arms» twitch them which 
way I would, I could never get them to bend ; and an 
«ebstinate old woman who would nerer daany thing bot 
curtesy} when I wanted her to kneel down and da her 
work. My childreii sorted their heaps of robbish and 
ore very dexterously ; excepting one unlacky Utile chap, 
lirho irom the beginning, had his head, somehow or 
othet» lurned Ihe wrong way upon his Shoulders ; and^^ 
I coAiId never manage, all the night to set h right 
again : it was in vain I fiattered myseFf that his wry 
neck would escape Observation ; for, as he was one of 
the wlieel barrowboys, he was a conspicuous figurein 
the piecc ; and, whenever he appeared, wheeling or 
cmptying his barrow, I to my mortificaiion heard re-. 
peated peals of laughter from the spectators, in which 
cven my pati^on, notiiwithstanding his good nätured 
struggles against it for some time, was at last compelled 
to join^ 

V I, all the while, was wiping my forehead behind my . 
show box ; for I never was in such a bath of heat in my. 
life i not the hardest day's work I ever wrougfit in^the 
mifie made me one half so hot as setting these puppcts 
to ^work» 
• « When my exhibition %vas over, good Mr. Y— — 
came tome, and consoled me for all disasters, by the 
praises he bestowed upon my patience and ingenuity « 
he shewcd me that he knew the diffkulties with which 
1 hadto contetid; and he m^ntioned the defects tome 
in the kindest manner, and how they might l>e rteme- 
dicd. " I sae," said he, smiling, " tlvat you have en- 
deavoured to make something useful for the entertain-, 
ment of my boys ; and I will take pains to make it turn 
out advantageously to you.** ^ ' 

c < The next moming I went to look atmy.show-box, 
which Mr. Y had desired me to leave in his study j 
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and I was surpriscd to sec the wood in front, which I 
bacl left open for the spectators, filled up with boards» 
and having a circular glass in the middle of the neV 
front The eldest boy, who stood by eujoying my sur- 
prise, bidxne lookini and teil him what I saw. What 
was my astonishment, when I first tooked thvough this, 
glass-r-" As lange as the life !" — As large as the life !"— » 
cried I, in admiration : — '' 1 see the puppeis, the toheU 
barrot09'i every thing as large as the life !*' 

i Mr. Y then told me that it was by his sön's 

directions that this glass, which he fcaid was called % 
magniiying glas», or convex-lcns, was added to my 
show-box. He makes you a prescht ofit; afid now,, 
added hp, smiling, get all your little peirformers inta 
Order, and prepare for a second representation ; 1 will: 
send for a clock-mäkcr in this town, who is an ingenious 
nian, and will shew you how to ma^nage properly the 
motiona of your puppets ; and tbcn we will get a good 
painter, to paint theni for you. 

' There was at this time, in Exeter, a society of Ute- 
rary gentlemen, who met once a weck at each other's 
houses. Mr. Y— — v/as one of these gentlemen ; and 
several of the principal families in Exeter, especiaily 
those who hrad ciiildren, came on the appointed evening 
to see the model of the Cornwall tin mine, which, with 
the assistance of the clock-maker and painter, was now 
become reall/ a show worth looking at. I made but. 
fcw blunders this time, and the Company were indul- 
gcntenoughto pardon these, and taexpress themselves 
well pleased with my little exhibition.— They gave me, 
indeed, solid marks of their satisfaction, which were 
quite uncxpected : after the exhibition,^ Mr. Y »'s 
youngest boy, in the name of the rest of the Company, 
presented me with a purse, cpntaining the contribuüons 
which had been made for me. / 

* After repaying all my expenses for my joumey and 
machinery, I found I had six guineas and a crown to 
spare. So I thought myself a rieh man ; and, baving 
never seen so much money together in my life^before^ 
-«w six golden guineas and a crown^I should^ m06t prt^ 



bably» like-the generality of people igrho come into the 
posaession of uuexpected wealth, have become extra« 
Vagant) had it not been for the timely adviee of my 
kind monitor, Mr. Y— .- When I. shewed him a 
pair of Chinese tumblers, whkh I had bought from a 
pedlar for twice as much as they were worth, mcrely 
because th6y pleased my faney, he shook his head> and 
obseryed that I might, before my death, want this very 
money to buy . a loaf of bread. " If y.oir spend your. 
money as fast as yon get it^ Jervas/' sald he, ^ no matter 
haw ingenious or industrious you are, you will alwayS) 
be poor.-^Remember the good old. proverb, that says, 
^Indu9try ia/ortune'^right hand^andfrugality her left** 
' A proverb, which has been worth tea thnes more to me 
than all my little purse contained; So true it is, that 
• ihose do not always give most^wbo ^ife money^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

. - -- 

Patience and Foriiiude conquermany Diffieultieä^, 

^ I HAD* soon reason to rejoicc at having thrown away 
no more money on banbles, as I had occasion fop my 
whole stock to fit myself öut for a new way of life.-— 

« Jervas," said Mr. Y to me, « I have at last found 

an occupation- which f hope wiJl suit you«**" ünknown 
to me, he had been, ever since ho first saw my Httl0 
model, iment lipon tuming it to'my lastingadvantagc. 
Among the gentlemen of the society, which l have be- 
fore mentioned, there was one who had formed a dcsign 
of sending some well informed lecturer through Eng- 
land» to exhibit modeis of the machkics iised inmanu«» 
fectorics : Mr. Y— purposcly invitod this-gentleman 
the cvening that I exhibited my tin mine, and propose4 
lo him that I should be permitted to accompany his 
lecturci*. To this he agreed. Mr, Y.— ^told me that 
alihoiigh the person who was fixed upon as lecturer was 
Jiot cxactlv the sort of man he should have cliosen» y^t 



»s he was a rclation 6f the gentleman who set the busl» 
ness on foottno objectton could ivell be made to him. 

< I was ratherdaunted by the coldand baughty look 
Mrith which my new master, the lecturer receiTed me, 
when I was presented to him. Mr. Y— — , observing 
this, whispercd to me at parting— " Make yourself usc* 
ful, aöd you will soon bc agreeable tohim/' We must 
not expect to find friends ready made whcrever we go 
in the world : we often have to make friends for our- 
iselves with great pains and care. It cost me both paim 
«nd care, 1 know, to make this lecturer roy friend- He 
was what is called bom a gentleman ; and he began by 
treating meas a low-bom upstart, who, being perfectly 
ignorant,. wanted topassfor a self-taught j^enm«. That 
I was low-bom I didnot attemptto conceal ; nor didl 
perceive that I had any reason to be ashamed of my 
birth, or of having raised myself by honest means to a 
Station above that iu wbich I was born. I was proud 
of this circumstance, and therefpre it was no torment to 
xne to hear the continuai hints which my well-bom 
master threw out upon this subject. I moreover never 
pretended to any knowledge which I had not : so that 
by degrees, notwithstanding bis prejudices, he began 
to feei that I had neither the presumption of an upstart 
nor of a self-taüght genius. I kept in mind the couns^ 
given to me by Mr. Y « -^ to endeayour to make my- 
self useful to my employer ; but it was fio easy matter 
to do this at first, because he had such a dread of my 
flnrkwardnesB that he would never let me touch any of 
hia appa^atus. I was always left to stand like a cypher 
beside him, whiUt he lectured ; and I had regularly the 
mortificationof hearing him conclude hislecture with—» 
44 JVbw gentlemen and ladie»^ I will not detuin you an\^ 
longer from what^ lam sensible^U much betierioorth your 
attention than q^ny thing Ican offer^^Mr, Jervas*9 fiufi» 
petshow" 

< It happened one day that he sent me with a Shilling, 
as he thoughtv to pay an hostler for the feeding of his 
liorse ; as I rubbed the money between my finger and 
^timb> i perceived that the white sutface came off, and 
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Bie'piece looked yeilow ; I recollected thfktmy ihaittef 
had the day. before been shewing some expetkoÄ^nU 
vith quick silver and goid» and tbat he had covered ^ 
guuiea with quiok silver : so I immediately took tho 
laoney. back, and tny master, for the first üme in hi» 
life, thanked me very cordiaiiy ^ for this was io reality 
a guinea, and not a Shilling. He was also surprized at 
my directly nientiomng the experimem he had shewn^ 
^The next day that he lectured» he omitted the oU 
fensive Conclusion about Mr. Jervas's puppet*show. I 
observed, further, to my infinite satisfaction, that after. 
this affair of the guinea, he was not so suspicious of my 
honesty^ as he used to appear : he now yielded more to 
his natural indolencc, and suiTered me to pack up his 
things for him, and to do a hundred little Services which 
formerly he used roughly to refusc at my hands ; say« 
ing, *« I had i-ather do it myselfj &r,"-— oi^— " I don*t 
like to have any body'meddle with my things*— Mr. 
Jcrvas.*^ But his tone changed, and it was now» " ier- 
vas I'ü leave yoü to put up these things, whilst I go and 
read ;*'— or, " Jervas, will you see that I leave none of 
mygoods behind me, there's a good lad/ * » « ^ In truth» 
he was rather apt to leave his goods behind him : he 
was the most absent and forgetful man alive. During. 
the first half year we traTelled together, whilst he at- 
tempted to uke care of his own thmgs, I counted that 
he lost two pair and a half of Slippers, one boot, three' 
Qight caps, one slurt» and fUteeti pockethandkerchiefs. 
Many of these iosses, I make no doubti were set down 
in his imagination to my account whilst he had no opin- 
ion of my nonesty, but I am satisfied that he was after- 
wards thofoughly convinced of the injustice of his sus^ 
picfons, as from the time that I had the charge of his 
goodsy as he called them, to the day we parted inclu- 
ding a Space of above four years and a half, he never lost 
any thing but one red night cap, which to the best of 
my belief, he sent m his wig one Sunday morning to the 
barber*s, but which never came back again, and an old 
ragged blue pocket handkerchief, which he said he put 
undeTxhis pilloWi or into his boot, when he went to bed 
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ftt night. He had an odd way: of sticklng liis pocki9[> 
handkcrchief into bis boot, << that lie might be aure to 
find it in the morning.'* I suspect the handkercbief 
was carried down in the boot when it was takten to bc 
cleaned He was however perfectly certain that these 
two losses were not to be imputed to ahy carelessness 
of mine. He often said he was obiiged to nie for the at- 
tention I paid to bis interests : he treated me now very 
civilly, and would sometimes condescend to explain to 
me in private what I did not understand in bis public 
lectnres. 

* I was prcscntly advanced to the dignity of bis scc- 
retary. Ue wrote a miserably bad band ; and bis mano- 
Bcripts were so scratched,and interlined, that it was with 
the utmost difiiculty he could decypherliisown writing» 
when he was obiiged to have recourse to bis notes in 
lecturing. He was, moreover, extremely near-sighted ', 
and he had a Strange- trick of wrinkling up the skin on 
tbc bridge of bis nose when perplexed : altogetber, his 
look was so comicaU when he began tö pore over thesc 
papers of his, that few of the younger part of our au- 
dicnces could resist their inclination to laugh. TKis 
disconcerted bim beyond measure ; and he was truly 
glad to accept my offer of copying out his scrawlsfairly 
in a good bold round band. I could now write, if I 
may say it without vanity, a:i excellent band ; and could 
go over his calculations as far as the first four rules of 
arithmetic were concerned ; so that I became quite his 
Jhc totutn ; and I tbought myself rewarded for aH my 
pains,by baving opportunitiesof gainingevery day some> 
fresh piece of knowledge from tbe perusal of tjie notcf 
wbicb I transcribed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

< It was <iow that I fek fnost tboroiughly the advan* 
tai^ of fetfVHig leiarned to read aad write : stores of uaefut 
information were opened to me» and iny curiosity and 
Wesire to inform ttiyself were insatiabie. I often sat up 
hM the night reading and writkig : I had free access 
tiow to all my fellow traveliec^s book») and I thought I 
cottld neyer study them enough^ 

* At the eommencement of my studies, my master 
often praised my diligenc^, and wouid shew me where 
tQ look for wbat I wanted in his books, or explain difii» 
cttities : I looked up to him as a miracle of science and 
teariüng $ nay, I was actuaüy gmwing fbnd of him ; but 
this did not last long. In process of ü'me, he grew ^hy 
of «xplaining things to me s he scokled me for thümfo» 
ing his bookS) ihough, Codknows, my thumbs were 
«Iways-cleaner tban his^wn ; and he thwarted me con«- 
tinually upon soiAe pretence or other. t could not for 
aome time concetve the cause ef this chan-ge in my mas- 
ter's behationr t indeed it was hatdior me to guess or 
believe that he was becofne jealous of the talents and 
knowledge c^«i poor lad, whose ignorance he bot a few 
years boibre had so much despised and derided. I waS 
the more surprised, at this hew turn of his mindf be* 
-cause I was conscious that, instead.of becomlng more 
conceited) I had öf hite become more humble ; but the 
huttvility was^ by my suspicious master, attrtbmed to ar- 
4ifice, and tended more thah any thing to i^^nfirm him 
In hisnotion that I hadformed a plan to supplant htm 
tn bis Office of lecturer ; a scheine which had never en- 
tered into my head. I was thunderstruck when he öiie 
xiay s«dd to me, «< Y^u need not -study sfo hard, Mr. 
JPervas, for I promisfeyoti^that, even with Mr. Y-^-^-^'s 
«BSistaQceiand all yovir «(ir'r,yoii will never be able to sup- 
fAnit me ; eleyer as, irlth all affected hutnüity, you 

tbink yourself/' 

O 
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< The truth lightened upon me at ooce. Had he httm 
a judge of the human countenahce, he must have seen 
zny innocence in my looks ; but he was so fixed in his 
opinion that I knew any protestations I could make, of 
jny never having thought of the .scheme he imputed tt> 
mCi would serve only to confirm him in his idea of my 
dissimulation. I contenled myself wilh retumin^ to 
liim his books, and his manuscripts, and thenceforward 
withdrew my attention froro his lectures, to which I 
had always tili now been one of tbe most eager audi« 
tors : by these proceedings I hoped to quiet hi& suspi- 
cions. I no longer applied myself to any studies in which 
he was engaged, to shew him that all pompetition with 
him was far frotn my thoughts ; and I have since refiect- 
«d that this fit of jealousy of his, which I at the time 
lookedupon asa misfortune^becauseitstopped me short 
in pursuits which were hi^hly agreeable to my taste» 
was in fact of essential service to me. My reading had 
been too general ; and I had endeavoured to master so 
jnany things that I was not likely to make myself 
thoroughly skilled in any. As a blacksmith said once 
töme, when he was asked why he was not both black- 
smith and whit^smithy ^ The smith that will meddle 
with all things may go shoe the goslings.'* An t>]d 
proverb which, from its mixture of drollery sind good 
«ense, became ever after a favorite of mine. 

^ Having returned my master's books, I had only 
such to read as I could purchase or borrow for myself« 
and 1 became very careful in my choice : I also took 
every opportunity of leäming all I could from the con- 
versation of sensible people, wherever we went ; and I 
found that one piece of knowledge helpedmeto anoth- 
er often when I least expected it: And this I may add» 
for the encouragement of others, that every thing which 
IlearQed accurately was« at somye time or.other of my 
Jife, of use to me. 

< After having made a progress through England, my 
iellow traveller determined to try hb fortune in the 
metropolis; and to give lectures there to young people 
^^hxring the winter season. Accordingly ireproceedecf 



Howards London» taking Woolwich in oor way, where 
vre exhibited beföre the young gentlemen of the null- 
tary acadeiny. My master, who since he had with- 
dra wn his notes from my handS) had no one to copy 
them fairly, föund himself during his lectiire in some 
perplexity ; and» as he exhibited his usual odd contor- 
tions upon this occasion) the young gentlemen could 
notrestrain their laughter : he also prolonged his lec- 
ture more than his audience liked» and scveral yawned 
terribly, and made signs of an impatient desire to see 
"what was in my box, as a relief from their fatigue.— • 
This my master quickly perceived, and being extreme- 
ly provokedy he spoke to ine with a degree of harsh- 
xiess and insolence wbicht as I bore it with temper, pre* 
possessed the yonng Company in my favor. He conclud- 
ed his lecture with the old sentence : '< Göntlemen) I 
shall no longer detain you from what I am sure is much 
4>etter worthy your attention than any thing I could of* 
fer, viz. Mr. Jervas's puppet-show." This was an un- 
lucky speech on the present occasion« for it happened 
that every body, after having seen what he calied my 
puppet-showy were precisely ofthisopinion. Myroas« 
Cer grew more and more impatient, and wanted to hur- 
ry.me away, but one spirited' young man most warmly 
took me and my tin mine under bis protection ; I stood 
my ^round, insisting upon my right to finish my exhi^ 
bition, as my master had been allowed füll time to finish 
his. The young gcntleman, who supported me, wa» 
as well pleased by my present firmness as he had beei> 
by my former patience. At parting, he made a hand- 
some collection for me, which I renised to accept, ta- 
king only the regulär price. *< Well," said he, ^ you 
shall be no loser by this. You are going to town ; my 
fatber is in London ; here is his direction. I'll mentioA 
you to him the next time I wnte home, and you'U no^ 
be the worse for that." As soon as we got to London 
I went according to my direction. The young gentle- 
man had been more punctual in writing home than young 
gentlemen sometimes are. I was appointed to come 
vilb.mymodela the next evening f when anumber,Qf 
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th^ faouly, whieh were Bumer^ua. The young s»gecta-> 

tors gathered round ineat one end c^a large ftiÜ0OD,a«l&' 

ing me innura^rabie questions after the exhibition wa» 

over, whilst the master of the house, vrho was an £aat 

India Directoff vras Walking upand dowfi^Iie roosnyGooh 

verging witb a gentknaan in an ofiiccr's unifonn*; Tlucy 

were, a(s l aftei^ward^understiKxl» talkiog aboui th« oast^- 

ing Qf some guns al Woolwich^ for the Eaat India conih 

l^any. ^ Charlesi!' &aid tbe^irectox^coming to tbe place 

ivhera we wero aUnding) an^ tappmg one o{ bis sons 

on tbe Shoulder» " ^o you r^^olrlect wha>t your ba*otber 

tpld i|s about the proportion of ti» vbich ia iiscd^m 

caating bra9& canmin at Woolwicb.^ The yoiing gen^ 

U«0iaD anawered that be couidBot recoUec^ but refer» 

red hla father to i»e ; adding thatbis brotber told bbaa 

I waa Ibe person &om wbom be bad tbe iofbnnatxdiK. 

3ty roemoFy served nae exactly ^ acul I bad rcaBon to 

rejoke that I bad not neglectedthe (^>pDrtuiüty of gainr 

ing this knowledge, during ouc ahoartstay at Woolwich. 

Tbe East lodia Diirector, pkased witb my anawerbig 

bia fir^t queatiön accurateiy, condescended m compUr 

ance witb bis cbildreii's entreatiea^^ta exanune iny mo» 

i!^Is,aod questioned me upon a variety of subjects : al 

length be obsei*ved to tbe gentleman) witb whont bc 

iiad becD conversing» tbat 1 explained myself weit, that 

J[ knew all i did know accurately^ and that I bad tbe 

Art of captiTattng tbe attention of young peopfe. ** I 

do tlünk," conciuded be, ««-that be woütld answer Dr. 

BeU'ß descrlption better than any person I bave secn." 

liC' then iuquii^d particularly into nciy bistory and con*- 

}iexion3, all of wbich I told bim exactly. Be took 

down tbe direction to Mr. Y M ,.and iny good saaster, 

(as I shail alway&call Mr. R^<--*»), and to several othcr 
»gentlemen at wbose bbuses I bad been during tbe (äst 
three^ or faur •y'eara,, t^lling me tbat b© wöukt write to 
tbem abotxt me ; and- tbat if be fbund my aure»tiBta of 
niy&elf were as exact as my knowledge upon other sab» 
ject^ be thought he coukl put me in a veiy eligible Sit- 
uation. Tbe anawers to tbesc lettcraweceaU perfect« 
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ly satisfactory : he gave me the letter from Mr. R > > > 
Skayingy *^ yop had better keep this letter, and take caro 
of it ; for it wiU be a recotnmendation to you in anf 
part of the world, where courage and fidelity are held 
iJD esteem/' Upon looking into this letter, I found tbat 
xnj good master had related, in the handsomest man* 
ner, the whole of my cdnduct about the discovery of 
the vein in bis mine. 

* The Director now informed me that, if I had no 
objection to go to India, I should be appointed to gb 
bnt to Mad|*as, as an assistant to Dr. Bell, (Hie of the 
Directors of the Asylum för the Instruction of orphans; 
an establishment which is immediately under the aüspi- 
ces of the Bast India Company, acd which does thei» 
hohor.* 

< The sälary which was oiTered me was munificent 
beyond n\y utmost expectations ; and the accouht of 
the institution, which was put into my hands, charmed 
me. I speedily settled all my concems wilh the lectur« 
er, who was in great astonishment that this appoihtf 
inent had not fanen upon him. To console him fof 
the last time, I shewed him a passage in t)T. Bell's pam* 
phlet, in which it is said that the Doctor prefers to all 
others, for teachera'at bis school, youths who have no 
fixedhabits as tutors, and who vill implicitly follow bis 
directions. I was at this time but nineteen : my master 
-was somewhat appeased by this Yiew of the affair, and 
yre parted, as I wished, upon civil terms ; though I 
could not feel much regret at leaving him. I had no 
pleasufe in living with one who would not let xne be;- 
come attached to him ; for, having early met with two 
excellent friends and masters, the agreeable feelings of 
gratitude and affection were in a manner necessary tm 
my happinesB. 

■^ • VUe a fäniall pamphlet, piinted f<yr Cadell and Davies, intitlecL ** Ab 
Elperioieiit in EdncntiQB» «ade at the Male ▲i^'lcmi of MaAraM/'bjj^il« 
Be7.Dr«A.fiA 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Endofthe iVicked^ 

'.Bbfore I leftEngland, I received aew probfa of Äfr. 

n- 8 goodness : he wrote me to »ay thaUM I wm 

W)ing to a distant country, to wUch a sWll annÄ 

?h? veÄh^ adrantageou« : he further said, that as 

ity ; and thatif I would go to MrT^.^r"'' '"?'" 
matical iostrament maker .n Piccadin^ f !f "'*'^^' 
*!lhe hadordered to h^vZly^'^^'^'tti'l^^''"' 

rectionsto fuSmri'fh « . Rt""den also had di, 

that.hey wcre fil'LÄÄcÄ t' '"^"^'^^ 
late, and w,s rÄri ity^S^iLiT "'^ 

ion^y eyel JtrtLSÄIS.1^^^^^^^ 
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^Thelaat dying sfieech and confeasion qfJonothanClarke, 

vtho was executtd en Afynda^ tl^e '• 7tM instant. '-^on^i» 

than Ciarke ! The name Struck my ears suddenly, and 

the word& sbocked me' ao tnuch that I stood fixed to the 

s^pot ; and it was not tili the hawker haU passed by me 

some yard&> and was beginmng with-*^ Tke last dying- 

Speech and confessiMi 0/ Jonathan Ciarke^ thw Comwaii 

mmer^" that I recollected myself «nou^^h to speak t I 

called afterthe h^wk^P in vain ; he was hawling too 

loud to hear n^e, and h was forced to run the lengtb of 

the whole street hefore I eouidovenake him^ and get 

imeof thehaiidbilU. On reading it, I coiüd bave no 

doubt that it was really the last dying spqech of my old 

enemy Ciarke. His birth> parentage, suid every circum* 

stänce convinced me of tlie truth. Ajnongst other 

tbings in his confession, I came to a plan hQ had laid to 

xnurder a pocM'ladmthe tin-»mine where be formerly 

worked ; and he thanked Qod that^bis plan was never 

exeQuted,as the boy providentially disappeared tbe verj 

xsight OB which the murdcr was to l^ave been perpe^ 

trated. He further set £ortb that) after being tumed 

a^ray by bis master>and obliged te fiy fi*om Cövnwall^ 

he qame up to London and worked as a ,coal*heav«r for 

a little while, butsoonbecamewhatiscaUcd a mud-larki 

tKat is a plunderer of the slups cargoes ihat unload in 

the Thamea. Öe plied this abominable trade for s^me 

ti jne, drinking cvery day to the vaiue of what bc stoJe, 

tilU ^^ ^ quarrel at aa ale-^house ab«rut the diriskin off 

9crme aiticles to be sold to a receiver of atolen goods^ 

he Struck the woman of the hovse i^ blow of whieh she 

died : and) as it was proved that he hdd long borne her 

iBoaLÜcp foF some old dispute, Clark was on bis triall 

broughtio guUtyof wUful murder» andsenteno^ tobe 

hanged. 

< I shuddered whilst I readaU tb«3.-^To siich aa eady 
^icrthe utmost bis cuniüsgcoulddo, wa&tbbyiUain 
braught at la«t ! {low tbankäl I was ihax I did not con«^ 
tinue bisassociate i» my boiriab 4a3rs t My gn^tude t» 
joy good Qvasjter mcraased up<m Ihe leflectlon üi«t '^ 
ifrasbls humaidny whieh luid nheA sna bfom.in^ aa* 
misery^tQyirtueandhappin^aa. n 



CHAPTER XIL 

^Wssuledfrom the Downs thc 30th March, OBd 
thousand scven hundrcd . But why I teil yoa 

this I donot^now ; except itbein compliance withthc 
customof all voyagersjwhothink that it is important 
to thc World to know on what day they sailed from thi» 
er that port. I »hall not, however, Imitate them» in 
giving you a Journal of the wind, or a co^y of the ship'fr 
fog-book. Sufiice it to aay that wc arrived safely at 
Madras, after a voyage of about the usualnumber of 
months and days, during all which I am sorry that I 
have not for your entertainment, any escape or immt» 
nent danger of shipwreck to relate ; nor CTen any de- 
scription ofastorm or awater-spout. 

< You will, I am afraid, be much diaappointed to find 
that, upon my arrival in India, where doubtleas you ex- 
pected that I should, like others, haye wonderful adven- 
iureS} I began to live at Dr BelPs asylum in Madras a 
quiet regulär life ; in which for years, I may safely say 
thatevery dayinthe week was extremely like that which 
preceded it. This regularity was no ways irksome to 
ine,notwithstandingthatI had for some years> in Eng« 
land, been so much used to a roving w&y of life. I had 
never any taste for rambling ; and, under Dr. Bell, who 
treated me with strict justice, as far as the büsiness of 
the asylum was concerned, and with distinguished 
kindness in all other circumstances, I enjoyed as much 
ireedom as I desired. I never had those absurd vague 
notions of liberty, which render men uneasy under the 
ilecessary restraints of all civilized society, and which 
do not make them the more fit to live with jsavages* 
The young peoplc, who were under my care, gradually 
became attached to me, and I to them. I obeyed Dr. 
Bell's directions exactly in all things; and he was 
pleased to say, aft^r Ihad been with him for some time»^ 
that he never had any assistant who was so entirely 
agrteaCble to him. When the büsiness of the day was 

9T«r, lofteBcunuaed myself; uidthc «Ider boyt; v^l^ 



'One day, l ikvak k Wftsin thefimrth yeftrof my 
residence at Madras» Dr. Aell sent for ne into hit clos« 
cucmdaaked m^mhadeverfacai^o^a ichol«rof hi^ 
pf the oaiae q£ WilUiim. Smitik, a jonth of seTenteea 
S:ears of age ; whQ% in ihr year 1794» attended the em» 
^^sy toi Tippoo ^HaiH wbea «)ia hoatage priooes wer« 
restored ; and wtw> Yt^nt tbrongh acourae oCrxperi*- 
ments 'm natural phi|osophy,io the presence of the SuU 
tan. I an&weüod Dr. Bell that> before I left England, I 
Iiiadread, mbte ac^cHWtof the asyluniy extracts irom 
tfiis WilUam Sin^i^lh'^ leuors^ wbilst he was at the SuK 
taA*a courti apd tJiat l rmißmhGrcd aU the experinieiitt 
he had e^hibited perf^cüy weU ; and also that be.waa 
detaiJQed by the Suttao'a ordcr^ JMBQteen daya alter the 
«tmbasay had taken leavfii ht the piuifx»c^ kistructutg 
twoarusybegSsor Aofds, iotbe iftse of an extensive and 
elegant matb^^miical apparatus^ prjesented to Tippo» 
by tlie ^vemmfMit at Madcas«* 

btfitrtmenjiUmtA,) 

DevunelliFortyAprilS, 17«, ' 
•^Rkvsbskd Sir, 

* I take the liber^ of iQfdroung yoti that we arriv^ here the 28th ultisio. 
vithout anjr partioilsdr oceurfenee |n the way. The day after pur arrir 
Yftl, ««milde o«irftr«t visft^.to the S«««»^; and heentertamedusathis 
Court farupsmrdvefttereehQurs. . 

* Oatfae VA kistant» earytaio Devetoun seot me an order to open the ho%- 
jfts,. andlayout the maelunes^.feo shew them to the Sultaa. Accordingl^» 
on the ihird, I iras^oot for, aöd I exhihited the foUoiriogexperimeiQts : v». 
head and wij^ ; daBcln|^ imn^^ electrle stool ;; cotton &*ed ; small i*«- 
ceiveraodftaad) beipispheres ; Archimede^s screw j sypboQ^Taotalus*« 
cnp ^ water-mimp ; oondeorfi^^aigine, ^, Captain Dovqtoun was pre- 
aei^^aad eupfeilDedia^Iwent on Jbo the Sultan» who hasgivenus an hult^nce 
^ of bis behig acquainted \vUh eome of these experkwnts» Be has 8he wo üb 
a coodennog eAeine madebr hlmself, which spouted water hudbier tliaa. 
aur«. Hederfredraeto teaditwomenthisaruzbegs, » » *» • 

^i caB asfure^you tiiwt Tippoo Sidtan was mightUy plea^ed wlth the elec- 
trle xxKtchfaia JHfe wa»pfrfparcdft«- erery experlment I exhibited; except 
theflrkigoftheiiifl^imaiableair. • • *.•«»» 

* It did eost me several nunutes before the firlng of the inflammaMe air 
pMiviedmeceiwful^ « • • » during wl^h time he va« 
in a veryimmtkateniQtioa \ and,'«^hen that wasdone, Itdidiudeed sur- 
prise Mm. He diBsired me to go over it three times. 

* I take the Kbertytowrite for your informitiob the fenüliar diacoiBj» 
(Tippo»Siil«as waspleased-to eater mtowtth av?» tiv^ttook ßlace «fe tfe» 

^ f^oK of the «xperiine^t^. 
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« Well/' «ud Dr. Bell, << since that time Tippöi 
Sultan has been at war, and has had no leisure, I süp- 
foftö) for the study of philosophy or mathematics ; but 
noir thathe has just made peace, and wants somethin|^ 
to anüuse him, he has sent to.the government atMadräs 
to request that I will permit some of my scholars to 
pay a second visit at his court to refresh thc memory 
of the aruzbegs, and, I presume to exhibit some new 
wonders, for Tippoo's entertainment." 

* Dr. B. proposed to me to go on this embassy ; ac- 
eordingiy, I prepared all my apparatds ; and, haidn^ 
isarefully remarked what experiments Tipppo had al* 
jready aeen, I selected such as would be new to him. ' I 
packed up my speaking trum^et, my apparatus for 
freesing water,and that rorexhibituig the gasses,my bal* 
loon and telegraph, and with these and my model of the 
lin mine, which I took by Dr. Beirs advice, I set out with 
twoofhiseldest scholars uponour expedition. We were 
met on the entrance of Tippoo's dominions by four hir- 
carrahs or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard to 
eonduct us safely through bis dominions. He received 
vs at court the day after our arrival. XJnaccustomed at 
I was to Asiatic magnificence, I confess, that my eyes^ 




' at Mstdras. I answered yes : but those at Madras are made of copper. 
' Heasked meagainirhethertnetime were anythiQgläe what I had ever 

* heard. I answered. no. How theo, says he r and presentty orderine the 
' Instrument to be put into my hands, deaired me to bto w. I toM him very 
^ ciyilly , that I could not blow. No ! says he, you could j what are you afraid 

* of ? I told him again that I spoke truth : and that I was brought up in a 

♦ school where my master informed me what lying was, and ahray« pumah* 
' ed those bovs that spoke untnithg. * • • . «^ # 

' June llth. After this the Sultaa aiose (fivehoors being ehpsed) toquit 
' the court, and desired the präsent (ofa hundred rupees) to be deU^ered in- 
'tomyhands, with these words : '^Thisisgiveoyoaasa pr^sentfor thetrou- 
^bleT^outookinperfomungthoeeexperiments which verihr pleased me:'» 

• and a conmiand that I am to stay^ in the fort ten cfeys j "after which" he 
'TOntinued," I will send youtoKistnagherry, with two hircarraha, in or- 

do-toconductyou safely through m/ country." I returnedthe compliment 

' witha salam, m the manner] wasmstructed; sayiog, that i thankful^ 

acceptedluspresent, and am willing to obey his cornnkands. The Iuh 

• goage which the Sultan used was the Cannatic Malabar, Mine very lit* 
•fle&fferedfromhis. Popmhia waBtbjB intern^ of sttiüi lerjM aalte 
^.ftiftaadid notnndtntaaj* 



wereat first so dazzled by the display öf Oriental pompi 
that) as I prQstrated myself at the foot of the Sultan*^ 
throne) I conaidered him as a personage high as hu'maii 
veneratioD couldlook. After having made my salam» 
or sälutatioD) accordiog to the custom of his court as I , 
was instructed to do, the Sultan commanded me by his 
Interpreter) to display my knowledge of the arts and 
Sciences for the Instruction and amusement of bis 
oourt. 

< M y boxes and machines had all been previously 
opened, and laid out : I was prepared to shew my appa- 
ratus for freezing, but Tippoo's eye was fixcd upon the 
painted silk balloon ; and» with prodigious eagernesS) 
he interrupted me seyeral times with questions about 
that great empty bag. I endeavored to make him un* 
derstand as weil als I could, by my interpreter and hi« 
öwn, that this great empty hag was to be fiiled with a 
species of air lighter than the common air ; and that 
wheii filled, tlie bag, which I informed him was in our 
couiitry called aballqony.would mount far above his pa- 
lace. No sooi^er was this repeated to him, by the in» 
terpreter, than the Sultan commanded me iiftantly to 
Uli the balloon ; and when I replied that it could not be 
done instantly) and that I was not prepared tp exhibit 
it OQ this day, Tippoo gave signs of the most childish 
impatience. He significd to me that since I couid not 
shew him what he wanted to see, the Sultan would not 
see what I wanted to shew. I replied through his in- 
terpreter, in the most respectful but firm manner, that 
no one would be so presumptuous as to shew to Tippoo 
Sultan» in his own court> any thing which he did not 
desire to see ; that it was in compliance with his wishea 
that I came to his cburt, from which, in obedience to 
his commands, I should at any time be ready to with« 
draw. A youth who stood at the right band of Tip- 
poo's throne, seemed much to approve of this answer ; 
and the Sultan, assuniiing a more composed and dignifi- 
ed aspect, signified td me that he was satisfied to awai« 
f^ the «ight of the filling of Ih« great bag tili the nex^ 



^f ; tsA Chta he ihoald^ in tbe mcBfi time, ke ^refl 
pUased te see wiiat I Wa6 now pi^paf ed tp ?hew. 

« The apparatus for fretl&fig« ^Hikh we theti exhibh* 

ed «eemed to pieaae him ; but I observed tfaät he i^aS) 

^uring a ^eat part of tfae time whiht I was erphuniD| 

it, intern mpon somethitii^ eke ; and nö soonei* fased 1 

done speaking ihan he caused to he prodttced the con* 

deming engioes, made by himsetf, whtch he fortnerif 

shewed to William Smith, and which he said spotitea 

irater higher than anj of ourd. The Sultan, I per- 

ceived was much more intent upoft displayinf liis stnall 

stock of mechanical knowledge than uponincreasing it ; 

and the nrixtureof yaiiU3r and ignorance, which he dis- 

played upon thisand many subsequent öccasions, con* 

siderably lessened the awe which bis externa! magnifi- 

cence at first excited in my mind. Sometimes he wottid 

put himself in competition whh me, tx> shew bis cotir- 

tiers bis superionty ; bat fatiing in these attempts, he 

«ould then tteat me as a species of mechanic jtiggler, 

.who was fit only to exhibit for the amusement of hi$ 

■court. Whcn he «aw my speaking trumpet, whicb 

was made:of copper, he at first lopked at it with great 

«corn^ and ordeired bis trumpeters to shew me theirs« 

whtch were made of sihrer. As he had Ebrmerly done 

wbeii my predecessor was at bis couft^ he desirred hi$ 

truiixipeterB to soundthrough these trnmpets the words 

Aauvf aadjauw ^ i. e. come and go ; bat üpwn triai, mine 

was round to be far superior to the Stiltan*s ; and I rc- 

ceived^tntimatient throngh onc x)f bis conrtiera, that it 

wonldbe prmdentto offertt imtnediat«Iy to Tippoo. This 

I accoi'dinigly did, aad be accepted it with the feagemess 

-of a chüd «ho häs beggddand obtained a new pl^hiag* 



CHAPTER Xni. 
- Tkt PüHionatt and the C0flriciou8 are qfien unju^t. 

* 

^Thenextdaf Tippoo andfais whcile court assem^ 
bled to see my baUoon. Tippoo was seated in a splendid 
pavillMMirand his principal courtlers stood in a semi-cir* 
ole on eacfa aide of him ; the youth, whom I fortnerly 
observ^d, was again on bis r%ht band, and bis eyes 
were inraioveably fixed upon my ballooD» which had 
beeit previously fiUed and fastened down by cords. I 
hadüve curiosity to ask who tbis youtb was ; I was iti* 
fonned be wastbeSultan's eldest son,Prince Abdul Ca« 
Ue. I had not time to make any fartber cnquiHes^ for 
Tippoo now ordered a signal to be given, as had been 
previoosly agrered upon. I instantly cut the cords wbich 
heldJthe balloon, and it aj»cepded witb a rapid but' 
llp*ace(ul motfonj'to the unspeakable astcnisbment and 
delight of all the spectators; So'me clapx)ted their hands 
andshouted) otbers looked up in speechless ecsta-cy, and 
in the general emotion all ranks for an instant were con* 
founited j even Tippoo Sultan seemed at this intervalto 
be forgotten, and to forget himself, in the admiratton o{ 
thisjiew wonder. 

< As BOon as the- balloon was out of sight» the court 
tetumed to their usual places, the noise subsided, and 
the Sultan, as if desiroüs to^ ^k the public attention up** 
OD himseJf, and to shewhis own superiör inagnificence) 
issaedDrders imnoiediately tohk ti^easurer to present me» 
as«token of bis rojral' bpprobation» witb two hundr^'d 
Star p^god^. When I a^roaehed to make «ny salam 
andxompliment of thanks, as I was instriicted, the Sol^« 
tan, whoobserved that scrme of thecourtiers already* 
begonito regaf-d me< with envy, as: if iBjr reward had 
been4oo>greiit9 determiiicrd to divert faimself with their 
spleeov^and toastötiish tue with bis. generosity : he tdok- 
from bis fingere dikni<yndring^whioh he presented tüf 
me byone of> hit>ofB[i:^rs;^ The yöiragiPririce Abdul' 
Caüe; wtiisjpe«Q^«o'bisifafth€f ^^ihrl «ras wittidrat^inifr 
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and I soon afterwards received a mesaage ftom the Sul- 
tan, requesting) or in other worda, qrdering me to re* 
xnain some tim^ at his court to instruct the young 
prince, his son, in the use of iny European machinesy for 
vhich they had in their language no names. 

* This command proved a source of real pleasure to 
me ; for I found prince Abdul Calie, not only a youth 
of quick apprehension, but, of a most amiable dbposir 
tion,unlike the imperious and capriciöus teniper which 
I had remarked in hiü father. ' Prince Abdul Calie had 
been, when he was about twelve years old, one of the 
hostage princes left with Lord Cornwallis^at Seringapa* 
tarn. With that politeness which is seldom to be found 
in the sons of eastern despots, this prince, after my 
first introduction, ordered the magnificent paianquin, 
given to him by Lord Cornwallis, to. be shewn to me : 
then pointing to the enamelled snakes, vhich support 
the pannels, and on whiqh the sun at this instant hap- 
pened to shinc, prince Abdul Calie was pleased to say ; 
*' The remembrance of your. noble countryrnan's kind^ 
ncss to me is as fresh and lively in my soul as those co- 
lours now appear to my eye. 

< Another thing gaveme a good opinion of this young 
prince ; he didnot seem to value presents merely by 
their cöstliness : whether he gave or received, he con- 
sidered the feelings of others ; and I know that he often 
cxcited in my mind more gratitude by the gift of amere 
trifie, by.a wordor a look, than his ostentatious father 
qould by the most valuable donations. Tippoo, thougfa 
he ordered, his treasurer to pay me fifty rupees perday» 
irhilst I was in his service, yet treated me with a spe* 
eies of insolence ; which, having some of the feelings 
of a free born Britpn about me» I tound it difiicult to en- 
dtire with pätience. His son, on the contrary^ shewed 
that he feit obliged to me for the little Instructions I 
Hiraa able to giye him ; and did never appear to think 
that, as a prince, he cpuld pay for all the kindneas as 
well as the service of his inferiors, by pagödas or ru« 
pecs : 80 true it is that attachment cannpt be bought : 
^d that thoae who n^ish to have frienda^ a« weil as senr-' 
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ants, should keep this truth coi^tantly in tnind. My 
Englishpride induced metomakethese and many more 
auch reflecüonsy whilst 1 was at Tippoo's coürt. 

* £l¥ery day afForded me fresh occasion to forin com* 
p^risons between tlie Stihan and his son ; and my attach- 
ment to my pupil eviery day- increased. My pupil l It 
i^s with aätonishment I sometimes refiected that a y oung 
prince was adually my pupil. Thus an obscure indi- 
Ttdual, in a country like Eifgland, where arts, science« 
and literature are open toall ranksj may obtaiiia degree 
of knowtedge which an eastem desjiot) in all his pride, 
would gladly purchase with ingota^of his purest gold. 

' One evening» after the bnsiness of the day was over, 
Tippoo Sultan came intb his son's apartment, whilst I 
was explaining to the young prince the use of some of 
the mathematical instniments in my pocket case. ^ We 
are well acquaintcd with these things," said the Sultan, 
in a haughty tone ; ^ the government of Madras sent us 
«ach things as those^ with others, which are now in the 
possession of some of my aruzbegs, who have doubtless 
explained them sufiicieritly-^to the prince my son."— - 
Prince Abdul Calie, modestly replied, '' that he had 
never before been made to understand them ; fcir that 
the aruzbeg, who had formerly attempted to explain 
•them^ had not the artof making things so jciear to him 
as Ihaddone/' 

< I feit a glow of pleasure at this compliment, and at 
the consciousness that I deserved it. How little did I 
imagine, when I used to sit up at nights studying my 
old master's books,that one of them would be the means 
of procuring me such honor.* - 

<' What is' contained in that box ;'* said the Sultan, 
pointingtothebox which heldthe mödelof the tin-mine« 
<( I do not remember to have seen it opened in my pres- 
ence." 

* Jervas here ftüodes io a book entiüed^ '* A defleri]iti<si: of pocket asd 
marine cases of drawing rastrumeDts : m whicb isexplaioea tbeuse of 
•acD Instrument, and particularly of fhe sector and plam scatei Gunter^ 
jBsle, &c By J. Bsiroir, private teacber of Mafhematics. 
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^Ireplied that it had not been opened, faiecausel 
feared that it was not wortliy tobe shewn to him. But 
he cominanded that it should Instantly be exhibitecl; 
and, to my great surpnse, it aeemed to delight him ex- 
cessively : heexaoiined every part» moved the wii*esqf 
thepuppets^andaskedinnumerable questions concern- 
ing our tin^mincs. I ^vas the inore astonished at this, 
because I had imagined he would hare. con^idered eve- 
ry objeet of commerce asheneath the notice ofa Sults^n. 
Nor couid I guess why he ahouid be peculiarly intcre&t- 
<ed about our £ngli&h tifi*mines z bvt he soon explained 
this to me, by saying that he had, in Jiia dominlonarcer^ 
tain tin-mtnes, wbich he had a notion would, if .p^oper^ 
ly tnanag^d, bring a considerable revemte totbe.rQ.yal 
treasury ; but thatat present« through negUgesiceor 
fraudythose mines were rather burdensome than profit- 
able. 

He enquired from me how my model came into any 
possession : and, when hts interpreter told him that l 
made it myself^ he caused the questioh and answvr to be 
repeated twice, befbre he would believe üax he under« 
«tood me rightl^. He nex4 enquired wliether I was 
acquainted with the an of mining : and how I came by 
my infonAalion : in short, he commande^ me to relate 
my bistory. I replied that it was a. long^story9<:onGeni# 
ing only an obscure individual, and unworthy the atten» 
tion of a great monarch t but-he seemedthis evening to 
have nothing to do but to gcatify bis curiosity» iitnhich 
nay apology only served to increase. He again com* 
mand^d me to reiate my adventures,and I then toid him 
the history ofmyearly lifo. I was mucb fiattered by 
the interest whicli the young prince took in my escape 
from the mine, and by the pmses he bestowed on my 
fidelity to my mastei'. 

* The Sultan, on the contrary, heard meatfirstwith 
curiosity, but afterwards with an air of incredulity. 
Upon öbserving this, I pröduced the letter from ray 
goodmasterto the East India Director, which gave a 
füll account of the whole affair. I put this letter inta 
the haudä of the interpreter>. and withisome difficttlty h^ 
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tbanslated it into the Carnatic Malabar, vhlch uras the 
language the Sultan iised in speaking to me. 

* The lettery which had the counter^sigtiatures o£ 
some of the East India Company'» servant» resident at 
Madras, whose names were well known to Tippoo^failed 
not to make a great Impression in iavQUr of my iDte|;ri- 
ty : of my knowledge he had before a high opinxon. 
He stood musing for some time,with his eyes fixed upoB 
the model of tho tin-mine ; and, after Consulting with 
the young priace, as I gtTessed by their tones andlooka 
he bade his Interpreters teil me that, if I would under* 
take to vlsit the tinritiines in lüa dominions, to instruct 
his miners how to work them,. and to manage the oro 
aecordittg to t^e English fasbion, I should receive from 
tbe . royal treasury a reward more tfaan propoltioaed to 
jny Services^ and suitable tothe generosity of a Stthan» 

^ Some days were given me to consider of this propo« 
saL; Though tempted by the idea that 1 might reaitse, 
in a Short time, a smn that wouidmake me independent 
for the restof miy life^ yet my stisincions of the capri- 
cio^s^ and tyrannical temper of Tippoo made me dread 
to have him for a master ; and, above all, I resolved to 
cLonÖtliiag without the express permisslon of Dr. Bell, 
to whom I immediately wrote. He seemed, by his an- 
ff wer,, to think that such an opportumt3r of tnaking my 
Sorjtune was not to be neglected i my hopes, therefore^ 
prevailed over my fears, and l accepted the proposal. 

« The presents which he had made me, and the sala- 
ry allowed me duriog, six weeks that I hadattended th& 
young priiice, amounted to a considerable srnn : 50O 
Star pagodas and 5O0 rupees ;. all which I left together 
with my ring, in the care of a great Gentoo merchant^ 
Qfthename of Omychund, .whahad shown me many 
civilities. With proper guides and füll powers from- 
the vSuItaB, I proceeded on my joumey ; and devoted 
myseif, with the.greatest ardor, to my undertaking. A 
most laboriouaand difRcult undertaking itproved; for 
in no.country are prejudicesln favor ef their own cus- 
tom» mpre ioveter^te, amongst workmeDof every de^ 
iC|riptiOD} thaa 20 lodia i ai)d,.although I was «sipow<?« 
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ed to inflict what punishment I thought proper on those- 
who dUobeyed, or even hesitated tct fulfill, my orders^ 
yet thank God I I could ne ver bring myself to have a 
poor slave tortured» or put todeath^because he roasted 
•re in a nranner which.I did not think so good as my^ 
ewn melhod : nor even because he was not so well con- 
Yinced as I vras of the advantages of our Cornwall 
aoielting furnace. 

* My moderation was of more service to me, in the 

mindsof the peoplc, than the utmost violence I could 

have employedto enforce obedience.. As I got by de* 

grees somc little knowledgpe of their Umguage, I grew 

more and more acceptable to them ; and some few, vho 

tried methods.of my proposing,and found that they sttc«^ 

ceededy were,by my directions, rewarded with the en- 

tire possession of the difference of profit between the 

eld and new modes« This bounty enticed others ; aod 

in time that change.was accpmplished by gentle meansy 

which Ihad at first almost despaired of ever efifecting^ 

« Whentheworks were in proper train, I despatched 

a messenger to the Sultan^s court, to request that he 

would be pleased taappoint some conßdential person to 

visit the mines^in order to be an eye^witness of what 

had been done ; and ,1 further begged) as I had now ae» 

fiomplished the object of the Sultan's wi&t^es, that I 

might be reca\led,afiter depmingwhomsoeverhe should 

think prop^ to superi&tend and manage the mines im 

my atead* I moreover otfered, before I withdrew, to in- 

struct the person wha should be appointed. My mes- 

oenger^'after a long deUy» returned to me, with a com-: 

inand fromTippoo Sultan to remain where I was tili bis 

iforther offdera. For these I wahed three months ; and 

th«)> conclwHng that 1 was forgotten, I determined t» 

set out to refreah Tippoo*s memory. 

^i found himat DevaneUi fort, thinking of nothihg 
kss than of me or my tin-mines ; he was busily en** 
gaged inmakingpreptrations for a war with some Sou-« 
ba or other, whose name l forget ; andaH his ideas were 
bent OD con^eat aod ven^eanee. He scarcely deigncdf 
f» ^cey jnuobJtü Iq listen to me ; bis creasttreür gave pio 
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to undefstancl thet too mucb had atreadybeefü UtuAiM 
upon me, a stranger as I wa» ; ätid tliat Tipjyoo's vt^ 
sources at all eve«t8, wöuld be liow €m)ploy&d in iciirry- 
ing ön schenie& oi vraryliot petty projects of totnntierc^. 
Thus idsuited atKi denied all my promised reward> I 
eould not but reflect üpon the hard £ate of those wto 
attempt to serve caprkious despots. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Man ntvtr ha» ehough. 

* I PREPAR^Dää fait as possible to depftrt fiN)1h Ti|J- 
JK>o*ö court. The Hiudoo merchant, with whom I had 
lodged th'e pagodas and rupees, pi^omised to transmit 
them to me at Madras : and he delivered tö nie the dm-« 
mond ring, which Tippoo had give» to me düring hi» 
fit of geuerosity, or ot* ostentation. The Sultan, whd 
(mred no mbre what became of me, made f^o opposition> 
to iTiy departure : but I was obJiged to wait a day or two 
ibr a guard ; as the hircarrahs who formerly conducted* 
Äie were now out upon some expedition. 

* Whilst I waited itnpaticntly fortheirretilrn, pririce 
Abdul Calie, who had tiot been during all this thne a< 
Devanelli fort, arriYcd, and, When I weiit to take leave 
tj£ him, he enquired into the reaiiön ef my Südden de«^ 
p^rture. n In language as respectfül as I could use^ and 
irith äs niucb deÜcacy as I thought Itiys^lf bound to ob- 
serve, in speaking tö a sop of his lather, I feiäted the 
truth. The prince*s counilenance shewed what he feit. 
He paused, and seetned to be löst in thöüght, f^rr a fetV 
minutes .' he thcn säid to me, '* The SFoftän, rrty father,* 
fe at this ttnte sointent upon pi-eparat)«i)8 foi* trät^ that 
eveti I «houid despalr of being listened to^ oh aDjfoth^i^ 
^Ubject. Bdt you hav^ b youi^ (losseästdtt, aä 1 re(:ofl£6tV 
what mjght be useftil fo hitti cither ift Wsir or peäcc i 
and, if you deaire it^l wiU spedk ol this ittacMb'e tdth< 
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i I did not imrocdiatcly fcnow to ^^^^ ?«^^^^^f . ^ 
»ine the princc alluded ; but hc explained to methat 
^meantmy- portable telegraph, which would be of m- 
fi^S usc to Tippoo in conveying orders or im^^^^f ^^^ 
^os8 the desertT I left the matter entirely to the 
princc, aftcr returning him my very sincere thanka for 
being thu» interested in my concern», - ,^^^„ 

* A fcw hours after this conversation, I was summon* 
^intotheSuiun'spresence. «^^ i°^P^j\^"f^^ ™^ 
trial of the telegraphs was excessxve ; and I, ^»*« ^ut^^e 
day before had been almost tramplcd upon by the offi- 
cers and lords of his court, instantly became a per.^on of 
the gratest imporunce. The trial o£ the telegrapha 
»ucceeded beyond even my expectations ; and the bul- 
tan- waa in a speciesof ecstocy upon the occasion. 

* I cannot omit to noiice an instance of the violence 

of his temper, and its sudden changes from joy to rage, 

One of his blacks, a gentle Hindoo lad, of the nanae of 

SaheU, was set to manage a telegraph at one of the sta- 

tions, a fcw yards disunt from the Sultan. I had prc- 

viously instructed Saheb in what hc was to do ; but, 

from want of practice, he made some mistake, which 

threw Tippoo into such a transport of p^ssion that he 

instantly ordered the slave's head to be cut off l a 

»entencc which would infallibly have becn executed, if 

I had not represented thatit would be expedient to suf- 

fer his head to remain on his Shoulders, tili the message 

was delivered by his telegraph ; because there was no 

ene preaent who could immediately supply his place.— 

Saheb then read off his message without makmg any 

new blunder ; and the moment the exhibition was over, 

I threw myself at the feet of the Sultan, and miplored 

him to pardon Saheb. I was not likely at this moment 

to be refused such a, tnfle ! Saheb was pardpned. 

* An Order upon the treasurer for five hundred star 
pagodas, to reward my Services at the royal tin mines, 
was given to me ; and, upon my presenting to Tippoo 
Sultan the portable telegraphs, on which his ardent 
vishes were fixed, he excldmed : 

« Ask any favor, in the wide extendcd power ofTig- 
poo Sultan to couJer, anü it shaU be granted«'^ 
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' I coaclad«d thatthis «was mereiy in^oriental figure 
•f speech; but I resoWed to'min.tfae'haxnTdiof a rcfth* 
sal. I did not usk far a province ; thong^h this was in 
the widp extended .powor of Tippoo Suitan to confert; 
but, as I had a great curiosity to see the diamond mitveB 
of 3^conda^ of which both in .£urope ahd in india I 
liad beard so muAih, Ireqüested the Suiten'« permissioQ 
to Visit those which belonged tp him. 'H^ heaitated^ 
but, after saying some words to an ofiker near him^ hh 
bade liis intevpreter teil xne xhat he granted my 90- 
«qüest« 

^ Aocordin^l^, after lodging'my pagodas atid rupees 
«long with the rest^an the h^tids af Omychuad, the 
Oeatoo merchant, who was a man ofigreat wealth and 
«redityl set oat in compaioy withsome diamond laer» 
cbants, who were 0oii% !to Golconda« My <:^rioni^ 
was ampJy grätified. by the ;si^t of these ceiebrateA 
tnines ; and I determined that^ when I retnroed to £a^ 
rope, I wouid write^a descrip^on of them. This des«» 
criptioD, hsowerets fipliati späte yoa for the preaent,«tut 
prooeediwith iny stopy. 

< The ^diamond mencitssiti»', iwith wh<Hn I travelledy 
liaA a deal of business to trtuisaet at Tarioos piaces ; and 
ihi% was a »cause Jofmiüph delayto IAO) whlch I eould 
scaroely bear mtlipatieiijee itopj^tam ihat I had grati«^ 
£ed my curiosity, I was extremely de&irous to retarn t<^ 
Madras with nhy tittte «rettSin«. Vhe five yhar^ salary 
dttc to me by the Ea^st^m^ oompony, w*hich I hWd 1Ieve^ 
yet tottched^ I h(ad ^t om itit^nMene&t «t Mäidi*as ; whera 
sometitn^st^e Me^«äS8 fai^astwelve pefeem^ and^ 
if yoa kite^ Said Mr. J^rvu^y äddiiessing bims^tf ct> the 
Äiiners at Mr. R- — ^*ä tftble, «fiy tWtaj^ of the «atww 
of Compound interest^ ycucwoald pent:eite that t waik 
in a fair way to get tick : fär, in the oeurse tif foor« 
teen or fifbeea years, any sum that is p'tit out atcMMMt^i 
pouBd interest, even in Engh^nd, wlfere the rave^f )«• 
gal interest is five per cent. becoines double ; that is, 
One hundred poand put out at compouhd itttere^t, ini 
fourteen years, becomes two hundred. But few pco* 
plchavethe patience, or the ptadence> tomakethla. 
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üsc of thcip money. I wa», howevcr, determined to 
employ aii my capital in thts manner ; and I calculated 
thaty in seven years« I should haye accumuljated a sum 
fully sufficient to support me, all the rcst of my Ufe, 
in eas6 and affluence. 

' Füll of these hopes and calculations, I puraued my 
journey along with the merchants. Arrived at Dcva?- 
nelli fort, I Icarncd that the Souba, with whom the 
Sultan had been going to war» had given up the terri- 
tory in dispute ; and had pacified Tippoo by Submission^ 
and presents. Whether he chose peace or war was in- 
different to me : I was intent on my private affairs ; and 
I wem immcdiatcly to Omychund, my banker, to aet? 
tle them. I had taken my diamond ring with nte to 
the mines, that I might compare it with others, and 
leam its value ; and I found that it was worthnearly 
treble what I had been offered for it. Omychund con^ 
^ratuiated me upon this discovery, and we were. just 
froing to settle our accounts when an officer came in» 
andy after asking whether I wa» not the young English« 
man who had lately visited the mines of Golconda, sum« 
xnoned me immediately to appear before the Sultan. - I 
was terrified, for I imagined I was perhaps suspected of 
having purloined some of the diamonds ; but I foUowed 
the officer witbout hesitatlon» conscioua of my innoi» 
cence. 

* Tippoo Sultan, conti:ary to my expectations, receiv- 
ed me with a smiling^ countenance ; and, pointing t» 
the ofiicer who accompanied me, asked me whether I 
recoUected to have eyer seen his face before 1 1 replied, 
DO : but the Sultan then informed me that this ofiicer^ 
who was one of his own guards, had attended me in 
disguise during my whole yisit to the diamond mines ;• 
and that he was perfectly satisfied of my honorable 
conduct. Then, after making a signal to the officer 
and all present to withdraw, he bade me approach negr« 
er to him ; paid.some compliments to my abilities, and 
proceeded to explain to me that he stood in farther need 
of my Services ; and d)at, if I served him with fidelity»! . 
should have no reason to corapl9dQ,.on my returo tp oiy 
#wn country) of his want of generosi^. 



^ All tboughts of war being tiow ashe told me out oE 
^v& tnind) he had leisure for* other projects to enrich 
hitnsieilf ; and he' was determined tobegin by reforming 
certain abiises, whlch had long tiended to impovetish 
the royal treasury. I was at a loss to know whither this 
preambte would lead ; at lengtb, having exhausted his 
oriental pöin{> of words,he conclnded by informing me 
that he had reason to beliere he was terribly c;heated iri 
thenianagement of his diatnofid ntines at Golconda ; 
that they were rented from him by a Feulinga Brahmin, 
as he called hitti, whose agreemeni with the adventur- 
ers in the mines was, that all the stone« they found 
-ander a pag^ in weight were to be their own ; and all 
aböve this weight were tö be his, for the Sultan's use. 
New, it secnis that this agreenient was never honestly 
fülfilied by any of the parties ; the Slaves cheating the 
merchants, the nierchants cheating the Feulinga Bralv- 
inin, and he, in his tum, defraüding the Sultan : so 
that, Tippoo' assured me, he had often purchased, from 
diatffond merchants, stones of a larger spread and finer 
water than any he could get directly from his own 
mines : and that he had been^ frequently obliged to re- 
ward these merchants with rieh vests, or fine horscs,» 
in Order to encourage others to ofFer their diamonds to 
sale« 

« I could not but observe, whilst Tippoo related all 
this, the greät a^itation of bis looks and voice, which 
shewed rae the streng hold the passion for diamond« 
had upon his soul:on which I should perhaps have 
made some wise reflections, but that people have sel- 
dom leisure or inclinatiob to make wise refiections, 
when Standing in the presence of a prince so powerful 
and as despotic as Tippoo Sultan. ' 

< The Service that he required from me was a most 
dangerous one ; no less than to visit the mines secretly 
by night^ to search those small cisterns in which the 
workmenleavethe diamoodsmixed with the sand,graT- 
^ly stuff, and red earth^ to sink and drün off during 



theirabsencie» lilidbjrfiofaeans nsSalb tbbrujidertak'^ 
log;: hesides . that: it would.expoee me. toimmuftent 
danger» it was odiotts? to taif fee£knga^ tOi become a apj 
and an informer. TMs I atated ito.the Sükan^ but he 
gave no credit to this motivef andi aurtbuäag; my re-. 
Ittctance wholly toiear, he proiQftsed.tiMit^h&.woiüd take 
effectual meaaurea to seevure rof aafetjr ; sj^d that, after 
I had executed this commisMao^ lie woirid immectiatelf 
send a guard with me to Madraa^ l aaw that a dark 
firown lowered oa his brow, when I persisted in declin- 
inf^ this oflice ; btit I fortunately bethought myself at 
this moraent of a method of escaping the-effects of his 
anger, without giving up. my own principles* 

^ I represented to him that the. seizure of the dia* 
nionds in the-cbtems« which he proposed» even should 
it afford him anyxonvincing proofs of the dishonesty 
of the slayesahd diamond merchai^ts, and evenif he 
could infuturetake effectual precautionsto3ecu3:e him* 
seif from their fraudsy would.hot be a source of wealth 
to him equal to one which I could propose^ His ara«. 
rice fixed his attention, and he.eag«rly commanded xne. 
to proceed;;: l then explained- to him that one-of bis 
riebest diamondrmines had been for some<time abaa^f 
doned ; becaüse the workmen^ having dug.tiU < tbey 
Game to water, were then forced to stop for want of ea* ■ 
gihes, sucfanas are knowii in Europe. Now^ baving;ob- 
seryedthatthere.was:a.rapid.cuiTeBt at the footcf the 
lAountainf on iWhich I could :e]rect'a .water miU». I ofifer« 
ed to clear this Taiuabld miiie. 
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^y§^9 und Besfiou ort dang^reus. I^Hinde* 

* THESultttnwaspleased with the proposal j bu^re¥v 
CoUccting how apt he was to changer hi» humour, and. 
how ill he received me when I retumed froni his tin. 
tninj^fty I had the precaution^ represcnt that, as this 
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^Ddettftkln^ wöuld be attended with eonsiderable txr 
pense, it would be necessary that a year's salary shoüIdL 
he advanced to me before my depanure for Golconda; 
and thatyif tlfepaymems werenot infuture regularl}^ 
niade> t shouldbe at liberty to resign my eroployiuent^ 
andfeturn to Madras.. Prince Abdul Calie was pre^ 
sent when the Sultan pledged hia word to this, and gave 
me füll powers toexnploy certaio of bis artificers and' 
vorkmen. 

' I shall not trouble jrou with a history of all my dtf-* 
ficulties« delays, and disappointments, in the executioA 
of my undertaking ; however interesting they were to 
me, the rel4tion would be tiresome to those who havc^ 
no diamond mines to draln. It is enough foryou to 
knöw that at length my engines were set a going pro- 
perly, and did theii* business so effectually that the place 
Was by degree; cleared of water, and the workmea 
were able to (^n upfresh and valuable veins. Durlng 
al^this time, including a periodof three years, my sa« 
lary wasregularly paid tothe Gentoo merchant, Omy-^ 
ehund, in whoäe faands I left all my money, upon his. 
promising topay me as high interest as whati could ob- 
tain at Madi*as. I drew upon him only for such small 
sums as were absolutely necessary ; as I wasresolved t#> 
live with the utmost eoonomy, that I might the sooner. 
he enabled to retum in affluence to my native country« 

< And here Imust pause to praise myself, or rather. 
to rejoice from the bottom of my souI, that I did notf 
wheh power was in my hands, make use of it for the 
purposes of extortion. The condition of the poor 
alares, who were employed by me, was envied by al( 
the others ; and Ihave reason^ to know that, even in. 
the most debased and miserable State of existence, the. 
human heart can be aWakened by kind ti'eatment to feel- 
ings of affection and gratitude. These slayes became so 
much attached to me that, although the goyernor of tho 
mines, and ceftain^amond merchants, were lying i« 
waitrContinuaUy tp get rid of me some way or othen yetf 
they never could effect their purposes. I was alwaye 
Wfptiwki of my danger in time^ by some ^ tbese trtR$» 
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^ slaVes ; vho» with aBtonivbing aagacitf «pd JMf tt^» 
gu^rded me whilst I lived unoQg thjcm* 

* A Ufe of daily 9Us(Hcion and dangec» ws^ bow^^ert 
terrible ; and mj is&uence exte»dpd butn Uul^s w^y in 
SUkking others happy. I oiight, for a »hört season« le««* 
sen the aufferings of these aUves ; but 9UII tb^y were 
davesyand most of tbem were treated «parcely as if 
tbey vere buman beingS) by tbe rapacioua adveotufexn 
for wbopi they laboured. 

* Tbesepoorwretcbeageaerallywprk^lmoatnaked: 
tbey dare not wear a coat) lest tbe goveroor sbould sajr 
tbeybave tbriven mnoby^are rieb» and 40 encrea^e bis 
Fernands upon tbem> Tbe wisesti wben tbey l|qd n 
great stone, conceal it tili tbey baye «q oppprtynity ; 
and tben, witb wife and cbildreO) nin a]l away into tb0 
Visiapore countrytwberetbey are secureand V!^\\ uaed^^^ 
' ^ My beart sickened at.tbe daily.^igbt of so ipucb 
tnisery.; and nothing but my bopesof finally prevaiUng 
on tlie Sultan to better tbeir condition» by sbewkig 
htm bow mucb be wouldbe tbe gainer by it, cpuld hay^ 
teduced me to remain so long in tbis situatipp. Ra- 
peatedly Tippoo promised me that, tbe first diamond 
of twenty pagos' weight wbicb I should bring to hiiOf 
be would grant me all I asked in favqr of tbe s^aves un« 
der my care. I imparted to tbemtbis promise, iiirbicb 
excited them to great exertiqns. At last« M^e were foi^ 
tunate enougb to find a di^mond above tbe weight re- 
quired. Jt was a well &pread stone, pf ^ be^utiiu) pab) 
rose colour, and «f an adamantine bardness. I vn^, sure 
tbattbe sight of that most fampus stpnQ, yrbicb iß 
lEjnown by tbe name of Pitt's diamond, never gaye it« 
possessor such beart feit joy as 1 expericnp^d whep ( 
beheld this diamond. I looked upon it as the pledge of 
future bappiness, pot only tp myself but to himdrcds af 
my fellow-creatures. 

*■ I set out immediately for Tippoo Sultan^ cpurt. I^ 
iras too late in tbe eyenin^r when I arriyed, to see tbts^ 
Sultan that night ; ao I weut to Omycbufidy tbe Hin^» 

9 BktoopbicslTnumctioAi» 



^«ülfiifeTdtftilty^ 10 Sattle my affairs wUh him. He r«- 
eeived me with open arms, saying that he had thriyeti 
A>«^ lipon my pagodaa and rupees, and that he vrt^ 
teady tö acconm ^ith me for my salary ; also for the 
ititei^ltt which he owed me ; for all which he gave m& 
an Order tipbn an English merchant at Madras^ with 
'if hörn I "waa vrM acquainted. 

' < Thk beinf dettled to my sätisfilction} I told him the 
l^siikiM which now hrought me ta Tippoo's courtt and 
shewedhim my rose-coloured diamond. His eyes open- 
ied at th^'ftight with a prodigioüs eitpre&sioh of avaricious 
«ftgerbeas. ^ Trust me," said he, ^ keep this diamond, 
I knoW Tippüi) better than you 4o : he will not j^rant 
thosif Privileges t<i the slar^ that you talk about ; and, 
aller dll^ Whm, c6nceni are they of your*» ? They are 
ttiiM to the lifo they lead. They are not Enropeans«. 
What concemitfe Uiey of fotir's ? Once in yonr nativ» 
totintry you will dream of them no more. Ton witt 
ihmktf^lf of enjoying the wealth yon shail havebrougfat 
frofti tndia^ Trust me, keep the diamond. Fly thiä^ 
lifght towafdtf Madras. I.have a slave who perfectljr 
khöWd the read aerossr the cotintry ; you will be in no 
daÄger of pürsiiitjför the Sultan will suppose you to be 
idll. at Gokondä. No one coukl iüform him of th^ 
irith hvlt ^yftelf ^ and you must see, by the advice I 
JIOW gWe you, that I am youb' fitm friend.'^ 

< As be finished these words, he clapped hia Jianda^ 
tö sm)»mbfi ene of his slares^ as he saidy to give instant 
^iäetü fov my ffigbt He looked tipon me with incre'» 
icrioüs stiti^riset WheU' I coolly told him that the öight 
wfaieH he ptcuposed wars far from my thoaghts ; and that: 
h Wa6 my determination to give to the Sultan the dia* 
mond that belonged to him. 

* Seeing that I was in eamest^ Omyckund suddenly 
changed his countenance ;. and, in a tone of raillery 
asked me whether I could believe that his proposal was 
serious ; then, making a sign to the slave who entered 
tlle roöm, a sümptilotis banquet was in a short time set 
befere os, of which Omychund pressed me to partake^ 
aiüd encouragedme by hia example ;. seeming desirous^ 



hj the power of wine and gäietf 9 to efiace «11 reio«m» 
brance of our late conversation. Indeed I was left in 
doubt wfaether he bad been in earnest or not ^ and, at 
all events, Igave him to undentand that i was incapa^le 
cf betraying him to tbe Sultan. I ^at, however» but 
sparingly of the banqueti and drank nothing. 

* The next morning, as early as I could» Iprcsented 
myself before the Sultan» who singled me from the 
«rowd, and took me wlth him into the apartment of 
prinee Abdul Calie. 

' < I proceeded cautiously : Tippoo was all impatiepce^ 
to hear news of bis (ßamond nünerand repjeatediy inr 
terrupted me in roy account of what had been don€^ 
there» by asking whether we had yet come to any dia- 
monds l I produced first bne of a violet colour» which I 
liad reservedas a present for prince Abdul Calie : it was. 
« fine stone, but nothing equal to our rose coloureddia* 
xnond. Tippoo admired this, however, so much) that l 
was certain he would be in raptures with that whic^ l. 
had in störe for him. Before I ^hewed it to him, ii|- 
«peaking of the weight of that which I had designdd tfli 
present to the prince,! reminded him of bis r,oyal pro* 
xnise with ^espect to the slares. ^ TrUe/* cried thc^ 
Sultan : ^< but is this diamond tw^nty pagos weight l 
when yoo bring me one c^tbat value, you ms^ depend 
upon having all yoü ask." I instantly produced the 
rOse-colöüred diamond, weighed it in lus presence, andf 
as the Scale in which it was put descended, Tippoo burst 
forth into an exclamation of joy. I seized the favovrablo 
moment, he nodded as I knelt before him, and bid mer 
rise, sayihg my request was granted; thoughwhyl 
should asU favours for a parcel of mean slaves, he . ob- 
served, was incomprchensible. ' - ^, 

* Prince Abdul Calie did not appear to be of thls 
opinion : he at this instant cast ypon me a look füll of 
benevolence ; and, whilst bis father was absorbed in thor 
contemplation of his rose-coloured diamond, which he. 
weighed I believe a hundred times, the generous young^ 
prince pr^sented to vja tl^at violet coioured diamondL 



wf>!ch Tbrought ferhkn.' A prineelr t;ift mtdcin m 
prineely maniier. 

* Tippoo's seeret^ry made out for nfe the neceMiuy 
Order tb the governor of the minesy by which a eertaifi^ 
share of the proins of his labour was, by the SultanV 
command, to beiong to each slave ; and all those wh» 
had been emptoyed in tiiy Service were^ as a reward for 
thetr good conduct« to be emancipatcd» A number ot'' 
pelty exaction» were.by ihis order abolished i and the 
property acquired in laiid, dress, &c. by the slayes, was 
Becured ta them. Most gladly did I see the* Sültan'ik. 
sIgnet afffXfid to tbis paper ) and, whea it was delivef ed 
kito yny hands, tivy lieart bounded with joy. I resolved 
to be the bearer vi these good tidings- myself. Although- 
niy passport was made out for Madras, and two hircar«- 
rahs, by the Sa itai»'^ order, weve actually ready to attend 
me thith<^r, yet, I could^ not refuse myseif the pleasure 
of beboldmg the joy of the slaves, at tbis chänge in thelr 
isenditfon ^ änd^toth'e latest höurof my life, I shall re-*^ 
joftce tbät I retumed fo Gokonda the naessenger of hap^ 
piness. Never sball I forget the scene tb which I wai. 
there a witness l never will the expressions ot joy and 
gratitude be cflfeced fröm my nnemory, wbich lighted 
«p the btack faces of these poor creatures l who, säy 
what we will, have* as much äensibility, perhaps moroj^ 
than we have ouf sclves. 

< No sooner was I awake, the morning after mf ar- 
rival, than I- heard tbem singing fsongs under my win»- 
dow,in which my owu name was frequently rcpeated^ 
They recelved ihe with a shout öf joy when I went-ouC 
ämoogst them ; and, crowdirig round me, they pressed 
me to accept bf some little tokens of their gratitude and 
good-will, which I had* not the heart- to refuse. The 
very children; by their caresseö, seemed to begme not^ 
to rejeet these little offt'rin^» i determined^ if cver I 
i^aclfed Europe, to gii^ all of^ them to you,' Sir, myi 
good master, as the^st present l-coUld laake'to one cnF 
yötir way of thinking: > : 

* TM ^^y aftter lüy airriVal was spent iw rejoictngav 
4U tke ^v«i^ #be kad woi4tf>d under my ^3»pe«lioD^ 
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liad saved some little mattera, with which they had pniw 
cfaased for their wives and for themselves coloured cot« 
tons, and handkerchiefs for their heads. Now, that thejr 
vere not in dread of being robbed or persecuted» by the 
governor of the minest they ventured to produce them 
in open day. Tl^ese cottons of Malabar are dyed of 
remarkably bright and gaudy colours ; and» when the 
alaves appeared decked in them, it was to me one of 
the gayest spectacles I ever beheld. They were diui- 
«ing.with a degree of animation of which^ tili theoi I 
Beyer had an Idea. 

< I stood under the shade of a large banjran tree, en* 
ioying the sight ; when suddenly I feit £it>m behhid a 
Dlow on my head which stunned me. I feil to the 
ground ; and, when I came to my senses, found myself 
in the hands of four armed soldiers, and.a black, wbo 
"was puUing my diamond ring from my finger. They 
were carrying me away amid the cries and lamentations 
•f the »laves who foUowed us« " Stand off ; it is in 
Tain you shriek," said one of the aoldiers to the sur- 
younding croud : '< what we do isby order of the 3ult&D« 
Th.us he punishes traitors." 

> Without further explanation, I was thrown into a 
dungeoQ belonging to the governor of the mines, who 
l»tQod by with insulting joy to see me chained tO'a large 
stone in my horrid prison. I knew him to be.my ene- 
my * but what was my astonishment when I recollected 
in the countenance of the black, who was fastening my 
ehains and loading me with curses, that very Ssdieb, 
whose life I had formerly saved ! To all my questions 
no answer was given, but, <« it is the will of the Sulun ;** 
pr, << thus the Sultan avenges himself upon trait(H*s.'* 

< The ddor of my dungeon was.then locked and bar^ 
«ed, and I was left alone in perfect darkness. Is this, 
thougbt I, the reward of all my faithful Services ? Bit- 
terly did I regret that I was not in my native country» 
vrhere no man, at the will of a Sultan, can be thrown 
into a dungeon, without knowing bis crime or bis sc- 
Qiaers. I cannot attempt to describe to you what I 
^U» during tbia mott «us^rablc dayof my «wtCM^ 



Ftfebte atlast, fot want of food, I stretched myself out» 
as vrell as my chains 'would allow me, and tried to com- 
pose myself to sleep. I sunk into a State of insensibiU 
ity^ in which I must have remained for scveral hourS| 
for it was midnight when I was roused hy the unbarriosp 
of my prison door. It was the blacky Saheb, who en« 
teredy carrying in one hand a torchi and in the other 
some foody- which he set before me in silence. I cast 
lipon him a look of scorn, and was about to reproach. 
him with bis ingratitude, when he threw himself atmy 
feety and burst into teara. ** Is it possible," said he tp 
me^ ** that you are not sure of the heart of Saheb. You 
saVed my life ; I am come to save yours. Büt eaty 
master/' conthiued he, <* eat whilst I speak, for we 
have no tiihe to Jose. To^morrow's suu must see us 
far from hence. .You cannot support the fatigues you 
have to undergo without taking food." 

^ I yielded to his entreaties, and, whilst I eat, Saheb 
informed me, that my imprisonment was owing to the 
treacherous Hindoo merchant, Omychund ; who, in 
hopes, I suppose, of possessing himself in quiet of all 
the wealth which I had entrusted to his Care, went to 
the Sultan, and accused meof having secreted certaih 
diamonds of ereat value, which he pretended I had 
ahewn tohimm confidence. Tippoo,-enraged at this, 
ftespatched immediate orders, to four of his soldiers, to 
go in search of me, seize, imprisön, and torture me, tili 
I should confbss where tbese diamonds were concealed« 
Saheb was in the Sultan's apartment when this order 
was given, and imniediately hastened to prince Abdul 
Calie, whom he knew to b^ my friend, and informed 
him of what had happened. The prince sent fpr Qmy- 
chund, and, after carefully questiohing him, was con« 
Tinced by his contradictory answers, and by his confü« 
sion, that the charge against me was wholly unfoqnd« 
ed ; he dismissed Omychund, however, without lettihg 
him know his opiniön, and theh sent Saheb for the foiir 
Boldiers, who were setting out in search of me. In 
their presence, he gave SahSb orders, aloud, to take 

räiaxf c of »ei the mQim^X I should be foundi «nd ^ 
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crctlf cotnmissioned him to ftivour my eseape. Tfe 
soWiers thoughi th,it in obeyiitg the prince they obeyed 
tbe SuUan : and eonsequenily, when 1 was taken and 
lodged in my dmigeon, tbe keys of it werc dehvcred to 

Saheb. . . 

« When hc had finishcd telling me all tbw> he restö- 
rcd to me my ring, whicb he said he snatched from m^ 
fitigcr^as sooaas I was aeized, thai I might not be rob- 
bcd ot it by the governor or »ome of tue soldiers. 

« The grateful Saheb now Struck off my chains ; and 
my own anxicty for my esqape was scarcely equal to lu». 
He had swift horses belonging to the soldiers in reädi- 
' ness : and wc pursued our coui-se all night withoot In- 
terruption. He was well acquaintcd with the eountry^ 
hastig accompanied the Soitau on several fexpediiions.* 
When we thought ourselves beyond the reacb of all 
pursuers, Saheb permittedme to rest ; but I never rested 
at my ease tili I was out of Tippoo Sultan's dominions^ 
and once more in safety at Madras. Dr, Bell rcceived 
me with great kindness, heard my story, and congratu-r 
lated nve on my cscape from Tippoo's power. 

« I was now rieh beyond my hopes ; for I had Omy- 
chund's Order upon the Madras merchant safe in my 
pocket, and the whole sum was punctually paid to me. 
My ring I sold to the^governor of Madras for more cven 

than 1 expected. - 

< I had the satisfaclion to leam, befoFe I left Madras» 
-Ihat Omychund's treachery waa made known to the 
Sultan, by means of prince Abdul Calie, whose memory 
will ever be dear to me. Tippoo, as I haye been in« 
^rmed, in speaking of me,was heard to regretthat ho 
could not recal to his servioe sucb an honest English» 
man. • 

^ I was eager to reward the feithful Saheb, but he ab« 
Bolutely refttaed the money which I offered him : say- 
lug, ^^ that he would not be paid for saving the life of 
osie who had sai^d bis." He expressed a grea^ desir» 
to> accompany me to< mf natiye country, from the mo<* 
jAent tliat 1 toUl him we hlid no slaves^there ;ftnd that,a». 
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JieöbtaiBed hia freedom. .He pressed me so earnestly 
to take him along with me, as mf servant, that I could 
sot refuse, so he saiied with itie for Surope. As the 
wind filled thesaÜs of our vesisel, muchdid I rejoice that 
the gales which blew me from tlhe shores of India were 
Bot taiDted with the curses of any öf my fellow-creaturea. 
Here I am> thank heaven ! once more in free and hap- 
P7 England, with a goodfortune,clean hands,and a pure 
oonscience, not unWorthy to present myself to my first 
l^ood master, to him whose humanity and generositf 
vere the cause of »* 

Here» Mr. R— — interrupted his own praises, hy 
saying to those of the miners who had not fallen fast 
asleep, " my good friends, you now know the meaning 
of the toast whlch you all drank after dinner ; let us 
drink it again before we part : ^ Welcome home to oup 
friend JeryaS) and may good faith always meet wiih goo4 
ibrtune J" 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Tenor of the Will ; and a Dialogue between the 

Candidatea. 

Mr. Pearsok, a wealthy Lincolnshire farmer, who 
had always been esteemed a prüdem sensible man, tho* 
something of a humoristy made the following will ; 

" I, John Pearson, of The Woldy in Lincolnshire, far- 
<< mer, being of sound mind and body, do make tlüs my 
^ last will testainent« &c. &c. 

« I give and bequeath my farm of West-Wold-land 
*'to iny oldest nephew, Grimes Goodenough ; my farm 
*' of Holland-fen to my dear nephew, John Wright; 
^< and my farm of Clover-hill to my youngest nepheW) 
^ Pierce Marvel.'* 

" I further will and desire that the sum of ten thou- 
^ saiad pounds, which is now in the hands of William 
.^< Constantine, gentleman, my executor, may by him» 
*< inunediately after my decease, be put out to interest 
'^ for ten years ; and I will and desire that, at the end 
^< of the Said ten years, the said sum of ten thousand 
'^ pounds, and the interest so accumulated thereon, be 
*' given to whichsoever of my aforesaid nephews shall 
" at thaf time be the riebest. 

^ And I trust that the said William Constantine, gen- 
'< tleman, my executor and very good friend, being • 
^ clear headed honest man, will under«tand and execut9 
^' this my last will and testament, according to the 
^ piain meanmg of my words ; though itshould happen 
^' that this my will should not be drawn up in due leg&I 
*^ form» of which I know Utile or nothing.** 

G 
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Mr. Constantinc, thc executor, being, as described, 
a clear headed honest man, found no difficulty either in 
understanding or executing bis trust : the ten thousand 
pounds wcre, immcdiately upon Pearson's decease, pla- 
ced out upon interest ; and thethrec nephews were put 
into possession of their farms. 

These were of veiy difFerent value. Goodenough's 
wanted improvement, but would pay richly for any 
tbat should bc judiciously made. Wrif^ht's farm was 
by far the worst of the three ; and Marvcl's the besU 

* The Lincolnshire world was much divided.in opin- 
ion, conccrning these ypung men : and many bets were 
laid relating to the legacy. People judged according 
to their own characters ; the enterpiising declared for 
Marvel, the prudent for Wright, the timid for Good« 

enough. 

The nephews had scarcely been in possession of their 
farms a wqek when, one evening, as they were all sup- 
ping together at Wright's house, Marvel suddenly 
turned to Goodenough, and exclaimed— - 

* When do you begin your improvements, cousin 
Goodenough V 

* Never ! cousin Marvel.* 

< Then youUl never touch the ten thousand my boy» 
What ! will you do nothiug to your marsh ? Nothing 
to your common ? Nothmg to your plantations ? Do «Qt 
you mean ever to make any improvements.* 

* I mean not to make any improvements.' 

* Well, you'll let me make some for you.* 
« Not L* 

< Nol Won't you let me cut down some ofthose 
trei's for you, that are spoiling one another in your 
-Wood ?* 

* Snx a tree shall be cut down. Not a stick shall be 
•tirred. Nota change shall be made, Isay.* 

' Not a change för the better, cousin Goodenough ?* 
Said Wright. 

' No change can be for the better to my mind ^ I 
sbali |>iough atid sow anci reap as cur forefathers (üdf 
«nd thai*8 enough for mo/ , ^ . . 



« What, will yöu not even try thc ncw plough V said 
Marvel. 

* Not I ; no new ploughs for me — No plough can bc 
so good as the old one.* 

* How do you know, as you ncver tried it or woiild 
see it tried ?\ssdd Wright ; < I find it better than the 
old one.* 

< No matter ; the old one will do well enough for me 
as it did for my father before me/ 

After having repeated these words in precisely the 
same tone several times, he went on slowly eating his 
supper, whilst Marvel in detestation of his obstinate 
stupidity turned his back upon him, and began to enu- 
xnerate to Wright sundry of his own ingenionsprojects. 

* My dear Wright,' said he, « you are worth talking 
to, and you shall hear my schemes.' 

< Willingly, but I do not promise to approve of them 

an.* 

* Oh ! you will, you will, the tnoment you hear 
them : andl will let youhave a share in some of them. 
In the first place, there*s that fine rabbit-warren near 
Clover-hill. The true silver grey rabbits, ailver sfiriga 
they call them. Do you know that the skins of those 
»ilver^afirigs are worth any money V 

* Any money, ! What money V 

* Pooh, I don't know exactly ; but I mean to buy that 
warren.* 

* Böfore you know what it is worth ! Let ns cönsi- 
dcr ; each do2en of skins is worth, say, from ten to fif- 
teen Shillings.* 

* You necd not trouble yourself to calculate now,* in- 
terrupted Marvel, < for I have determined to have the 
warren. With the money that I shall getfor my silver 
sprigs, I will next year make a decoy, and supply the 
London market with wild fowl. Don*t you remember, 
the day that we met Simon Stubbs, the carrier, loaded 
with game and wild fowl, he said that a decoy in Lin- 
colnshire must be a fortune to any man. I'Il have the 
best decoy not only in Lincolnshire but in all Enqrland. 
By the bye, there's another thing I must do> Wright ;. 



\ 
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ril exchange any part of Clover-hill you please witb 
you for as much land in Holland -fen.' 

* Take him at his word, cousin Wright/ said Good« 
enougb. 

* No, No,' rcplied Wright,* I knowthc value of tand, 
and the difTerence between Clover-hill and Holland-fen» 
better than he does : l would not take him at his word, 
for that would be taking him in/ 

* I would not take nobody in/ said Goodenough ; 
< buty if another ntan is a fool, that's no reason I should 
be one. Now, if a man ofTers me a good bargain^ whj 
should not I close with him and say,— Dune ? 

' Then say donc,' cried Marvel, < and you shall havc 
the bargain, Goodenough. You have an undrained 
marsh of your own : I'll exchange with you, and wel- 
come, ten acres of the marsh for five of Clover-hill.* 
^« Done,*' said Goodenough. 

* Done. I shall stock it with Geese, and youMl see 
"what the quills and feathers alone wiH bring me in. I've 
engaged with one already to seil them for me. Butt 
Wright, here's another scheme I have. Wildmorc 
common, you know, is covered with those huge thistles, 
which prick the noses of the sheep so as to hinder them 
from feeding and fattening : I will take that common 
into my own hands.* 

* Aye,' said Goodenough ; * exchange the rest of 
Clover-hill for it : — that's like you l' 

* And I will mow the thistles,* pursued Marvel, with- 
out deigning to reply to Goodenough. < I will mow the 
thistles ; their down I can contrive to work up into cot- 
ton, and the stalks into cordage : and, with the profit 
I shall make of these thistles, and of my decoy, and of 
my goose-quiüs and feathers, and of my silver-sprig 
rabbits, I will buy jackets for my sheep, .fei» my sheep 
shall all have jackets after shearing. - llVhy should not 
Lincolnshire sheep, if they have jackets, become as val- 
uable as the Liecestershire breed? You*ll see my sheep 
will be the finest in the whole country; and with the 
profit I shall mäke of them, I will set up a fishery in 
fen-Iake : and with the proiits of the fishery— iN^Hi 
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cotne» iny grand scheme — I shall be the ricliest of you 
aii I with the profits of the fishery^and the decoy, and 
the shee];^ and the silver sprigs, and the quills and 
feathers, and the geese and tdistles, wUl I purchase that 
fine heronry, near Spaldin}:^." 

At these words, Goodenou9;h laid down hU knife and 
ibrk ; and, sticking^ his arms a-kiniboj laughed cun« 
temptuously, if not heartily. 

' ^ So, then, the end of all this turmoil is to purchase 
fc heronry ! Much good may it do you, cousin Marvel. 
You understand your own affairs best i You will mako 
greatiw/iroveme/i^«, I grant, and no doubt will be tho 
Hebest of US all. The ten thousand poünds will be , 
yours for certain : for, as we all know, cousin Marvel 
you ai'e a genius l«--^But why a genius should set his 
iaiicyupon a herünry, of all thingsin this mortal world 
is motG than I caii pretend to teil ^ being no genius 
inyself. 

* Xiook hei*e, Wright,' cöntinued Marvel, still with- 
out vouchsafiu^ any direct reply to Ooodenough ; 
*here's a descnption, in this last newspaper, of the 
£ne present that the Grand Seignor has made to his 
IVlajesty. The plume of heron^s teathers alone is esti- 
inated at a thousand guineas ! Think of what I shall 
tnake by my heronry \ At the cnd of ten years, 1 shall 
be so rieh that il will hardly be worth my while,' said 
'Marvel, Uugbing, < to accept of my uncle's legacy. I 
will give it td you, VVright ; for you are a generous fei- 
low> and I am sure you will deserve it^' 



CHAPTER II. 

JffaMty Conctusions are tut aeldom just» . 

In retum for this liberal promi«c, Wright endcarouf* 
ed to convince Marvel that, If he attempted such a va- 
ticty of schemcs at once, tiiey would probably allfail ; 
'Ufed ihat« to ensure Auccess. it would be necessary t^ 
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calculate, and to makc himself master of the business, 
before he should undenake to conduct it. Marvel, 
howcver, was of too sangnine and presumptuous a tem- 
per to listen to this sage advice : he was piqued hy the 
sneers of bis cousin Goodenough, and determined to 
provethesuperiorityofhisownspirit and intellect. He 
plunged at once into the midst of a business which he 
did not understand. He took a rabbit-warren of two 
bundred and fifty acres, into bis hands ; stocked ten 
»eres of marsb land with geese, and exchanged some 
of the best part of Clover-hill for a share in a common 
covered with thistles. He planted a considerable tract 
of land, wuh a degree of expedition thät astonished all 
the neighborhood j but it was remarked that the fen- 
ces were not quite sufficient ; especially as the younjr 
trees were in a dangerous Situation, being surrottnded 
by land stocked wuh sheep and horned catile. Wrieht 
warned him of the danger ; but be had not time this 
year,he^8aid,tocompIetethe fences : the men who 
tended bis sheep nught easily keep them from the 
planjation for this season, and the next spring he nro- 
|)osea to dig such a ditch round the whole as fhould se- 
eure it forever. He was now extremely busy, making 
jackets for his sheep, providing willows for his decon 
and gorse and corn for bis geese ; the geese, of which 
he had a prodigiQus flock, were not yet turned into 
theirfen,because anewscheme had occurred to Mar- 
vel, relaüve to 89me reeds with which a part of this 
fen was covered ; onthese reeds myriads^ st^rlin« 
were accustonied to roost, who broke them down wi?h 
their weight. Now Marvel knewthat such reedl wou d 
be valuable for thatching, and with this view he Ser- 
mined to dnve away the starlings, but the measui^ä 
«ecessary for this purpose woullfrighten hiTfriends • 
the geese, and thcrefore he was obligli to protect and 
feed them,m his farm-yard, at a consTderaUrexpcn^ 
wMst he was carrying^ on the war with the s JKZ' 
He fired guns at them, morning and eveningThe se^ 

ished them ; but half bis geese, in the mean tiine,di«* 
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Jtbr want of food ; and the women and children, who 
plucked them, störe one quarter of the feathersj and 
one half of the quills, whiist Marvel was absent lettin^ 
tip rockets in the feo. 

The rabbit-warren was, howevef) to make up for all 
losses : a furrier had engag^ed to take as many silver 
sprigs from him as he pleaaed, at sixteen Shillings a do- 
zen, provided he should send them properly dressed» 
and in time to be shipped for China, whöre these silver 
grey rabbit skins sold to the best ad van tage. As win* 
ter came on, it was necessary to supply the warren with 
Winter food : and Marvel was much astonished at the 
multitude of unforeseen expenses, into which bis rab* 
bits led him. The banks of the warren wanted repair^ 
and the waiTener's house was not habitable in bad wea- 
ther : these appeared but slight circumstances, when 
Marvel made the purchase ; but} alas ! he had reason 
to change hisiopinion in the course of a few months.—- 
The first week in November, there was a heavy fall of 
snow ; and the warren walls should have been immedi« 
ately cleared of snow, to have kept the rabbits within 
their bounds : but Marvel happened this week to be on 
a Visit in Yorkshire, and he was obligfd to leave the 
care of the warren entirely to the warrener, who wa» 
•bUß^ed to quit his house during tbe snow, and to take 
shelter with a neighbour : he neglected to clear the 
walls ; and Marvel, upon his retum home, found that 
his silver sprigs had strayed into a neighbouring warren. 
The second week in November is the time when the 
rabbits are usually killed, as the skins are then in füll 
prime : it was in vain that Marvel raised a hue and cry 
after his silver sprigs ; a fortnight passed away before 
one third of them could be recovered. The season waa 
losti and the furrier sued him for a breach of contract : 
and what was worse,Goodenoughlaughed at his misfor^ 
tunes.^-The next year he expected to retricve his loss; 
he repaired the w^rrener'a house, new faced the banksy 
and capped them with furze ; but the common grey rab* 
bit had been introduced into the warren, by the strag« 
^tera of the preceding year ; and as theae grey rabbiin 
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arc of a much mor^ hardy racc than thc silver sprii^^ 
they soou obtained and kept posscssioiiot the ianU. Mary 
' Tel now pronounced labbitb to be the niost useleas and 
Texatious animats upun earth ; aiid, in oue quarter of 
an bour, thoroug^hlyconvinced himseltthat tiilage was 
far more profitable than rabbits. He ploughed up hia 
warren, and sowed it with corn ; buu Ui'luckily,hia at- 
tention had been so much taken up by the fishery, the 
dccoy, the geese, the thistles, and ti'e hopes of the he* 
ronry, that he totally forgot bis intention of niakiiig: the 
best of all possibie ditches round bis plantation. Wh'e)> 
he went to visit bis plantation he beheld a miserable 
spectacle ; the rabbits which had strayed beyond their 
bounds during the great snow« and those which had 
been hunted from their buriows, when the warren waa 
ploughed up, had all taken shelter in this spot ; and 
these refugees supported themselves,for some montha 
upon the bark and roots of the finest treea» 

* Marvel's loss was great, but bis mortiiication still 
greater ; for his cousin Goodenoogh laughed at him 
without mercy. Something must be done, he saw, to 
retrieve his credit : and the heronry was his resource« 

' What will signify a few trees, more or iess,* thought 
he, « or the loss of a few silver spri|j;s, or the death of 
a few geese, or the waste of a few quiils and feathers ? 
My sheep will seil well, my thiatles will bring me up 
again ; and as soon as I have sold my sheep at Partney 
fair, and manufactured my thistles, i will set out, with 
my moncy in my pockets, for Spalding, and make mj 
bargain for the heronry. A plume of herons' feathert 
is worth a thousand guineas ! My fortune will be made 
when I get possession of the Spalding heronry/ 

So intent was Marvel upon tbe thoughts of the Spa)« 
ding heronry, that he negrlected every thing eise. A* 
bout a week before thc fair of Partney, he bethou^hi 
himself of bis sheep, which he had left to the care of a 
shepherd boy ; he now ordered th&boy to driTe them 
hbme, that he might sce tbem. Thcir jacketa hung 
tipon them like bags ; the poor antmats had fällen ax^aj^ 
lathe most depiorable maanen Marvel couki aiarcp« 
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}y believe that these were his sbeep ; or that these 
were the sheep which he had expected to be the pride 
of Lincolnshire, and which he had hoped would setthe 
fashion of jackets. Behold they were dying of the 
rot!— - 

< What an unfortunate man I am !' exclaimed Mar« 
Tel, turning to his cousin Wright, who he had sum- 
moned along with Goodenough, in the pride of hia 
heart, to view, value, and admii*e his sheep. < AU 
your sheep, Wright, are fat and sound ; mioe were 
finer than yours when I bought them : how comes it 
that I am so unlucky ?' 

< Jack of all trades» and master of none 1' said Good« 
enough with a sneer. 

* You forgot, I am afraid, what I told you when first 
you bought these sheep, said Wright; ^ that you should 
always keep them in fold every morning, tili the dew 
was off; if you had dpne so they would now be as well 
and thrivlng as mine. . Do not you^ remember my teU 
lingyou that?' « 

^ Yes ; and I charged this boy always to keep theni 
in fold tili the dew was oif,^ replied Marvel, turning 
irith an angry countenance to the shepherd bay. 

< I never heard nothing of it, tili this moment, mas« 
ter, said the boy. 

Marvel now recoUected that,at the very moment when 
%he was g^ing to give this order to the boy, his attention 
had been drawn away by the sight of a new decoy in the 
fields adjoining to his sheep pasture. In his haste to 
examlne the decoy, he forgot to give that order to his 
ahepherd,on which the safety of his fine flock of sheep 
depended.* Such are the negligences and blunders of 
those who endeavour to do half a dozen thingsät once« 

, * A Rcneral view of the \gri«üt!irc of the county of Liacoln, p. 330. " It 
irelldeaerveanoting^that a sheoherd, who, when youoÄ, ^^s shepherd's 
boy to an old m in, who lived at Netlam, near Lincom, a plaoe famousfor the 
rot, told Mr. Neve, that he was persuaded shee? took me rot only of a mom. 
hiff, befbre the dew was well off At that time they folded.beingooen 
ileld ; his master^s shepherd keot his flock in fold alw^.ys tili tne dew was 
gooe ; aod, with no other atteoti<M^, iiis iheep wctq kept sound, wheo ali tbf 
«^hboorsloQttheir üockfu*^ 



CHAPTER IlL 

3ucec99ive DUafifiointments are cont^cd by mcceuifvt 

Hope9. 

The failure of one undertaking never discouraged 
Marvel from beginning another ; and it is a pity thaty 
vith so mach spirit and activity, he had so little steadi« 
Hess and pruoence. His sheep died, and he set out for 
Spalding tuli of ihe thoughts of the heroni^. Now 
thisSberonry belonged to Sir Plantagenet Mowbray, an 
elderly gentleman who was aimost distracted with fam» 
ily pride : he valued himseK upon aever having parted 
ivith one inch of the landed property that had descend- 
ed to him, through a long line of ancestors, from the 
Plantagenets. He looked down upon the whole raceof 
farmers and traders as being of a different species from 
himself : and the Indignation wi^h which he heard, from 
a Lincolnshire fermer, a proposal to purchase his he» 
ronry, roay perhaps be imagined, but cannot be describ- 
ed. It was in vain that Marvel rose in his offers ; it 
was in vain that he declared he was ready to give anf 
price that Sir Plantagenet would set upon the heronry. 
Sir Plantagenet sent word, by his Steward, that not A 
feather of his birds should be touched ; that he was 
astonished at the insolence of such a pi-oposal ; and that 
he advised Marvel to keep out of the way of kU fieo* 
/^/^,lestthey should revenge the insult that had been 
offered to their master. 

This haughty answer, and the disappointment of all 
his hopes and schemes respecting the heronry, threw 
Marvel into a deg;ree of rage scarccly inferior to what 
was feit by Sir Plantagenet As he was galloping 
down the avenue from Plantagenet-hall, he overtook a 
young man, of a shabby appearance, who was mount- 
cd upon a very fine horse. At first, Marvel took it for 
graoted that h&was one of Sir Plantagenet's/t^o/^/<r,and 
he was riding past him, when he heard the stranger 
»ayi in a friendly tone. ^Your horse gallops weUi Sir : 
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imt have a care ; there's a Carrion a little way father on 
that may startie him.' ' 

Marvei puUed in his horse ; the stranger rode up be« 
side him, and they entered into conversation. ^ That 
carrioDjSir/ said he, pointing to the dead horse, which 
had been just shot for the baronet's son's hounds, 'that 
Carrion, Sir, was in my opinion the best horse SirPlan- 
tagenet, or his son either, were possessed of. 'Tis a 
shame for any man who pretends to be a gentlemani 
and who talks this way and that so high of his family, 
should be so stingy in the article of horse flesh.* 

Marvei was not unwilling at this instant to hear the 
faaughty baronet blamed and ridicuied : and his compan- 
ion exactly feil in with his humour, by teiling a varie- 
ty of anecdotes to prove Sir Plantagenet to be every 
thing that was odious and contemptible. The history 
of hisinsolenceaboucthe heronry was now related by 
Marvei ; and the stranger seemed to sympathise so 
much in his feelings that, from a stranger, he began to 
consider him as a friend. Insensibly the conversation 
returned to the point at which it commenced ; and his 
ncw friend observed that it was in vain to expect any 
thing good from any gentleman,orindeed from any man 
who was stingy in the article of horse flesh.* 

A new sense of honour and of shame began to rise 

in our hero's mind ; and he sat uneasy in his saddle, 

whilst he reÄected that the horse, upon which he was 

mounted, was perhaps as deservedly an object of con« 

tennpt as any of Sir Plantagenct's stud. His new friend, 

withoutseemingto notice his embarrassment« continued 

his conversation ; and drew a tempting picture of the 

pleasures and glories of a horse race : he said,<' he was 

just training'a horse for the York races,and a finer ani- 

mal ncver was crossed. Sir Plantagenet's eldest son 

would have been the proudest and happiest of men, if 

his father would but have bought the horse for him : 

but he had refused, and the youth him^elf had not the 

price, or half the price, at his command.** 

Our hero was no judnjc of horses, but he was ambi- 
Ibits to prore that bia spirit was superior tq that of the 
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baughty baronet ; and that something good might be 
expefctcsd from him, as he was not stingy m horse fiesh. 
BesideS) he was worked up to a high degree of curiosity 
to see the York races ; and his companion assured him 
^ that he could not appear there, without being well 
mounted. In short, the hour was notat an end, before 
he had offered a hundred guineas for the finest horse 
that ever was crossed. He was charmed with the idea 
that he should meet Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's son and 
hcir at the York races, and shew him that he was ablc 
and willing to pay for the horse which his arroguit fa* 
ther could not afTord to purchase. 

From the anecdote of the heronry, his companiom 
perceived that Marvel was a man fond of projects ; iuid 
he proposed to him a scheme which caught his fancy 
60 much that it consoled him for the loss of the heron- 
ry. It was the fault of our enterprising hero's charac- 
ter always tothink the last scheme for making afortune 
the best. As soon as he reached home he was in haste 
to abandon some of his old projects, which now appear« 
ed to him flat, stale, and unprofitable* Aboat a score 
of his flock, though tainted with the rot, were not yet 
dead ; he was eager to seil them, but no one would buy 
sheep of such a wretched appearance. At lastWright 
took them 90* his Irands. ' I will throw the threescore 
jackets into the bargain, said Marvel ; for you are a 
generous fellow, to offer so handsomely for my poor 
sheep, and you deserve tobe treated as you treat others. 
If I come in at the end of the ten years for the legacy, 
I-shall remember you, as I told you before ; as to my 
Cousin Ooodenough, here, he thinks so much of himself 
that there is no occasion for others to think of him. I 
asked him to joln me in a bond, yesterday, fop a h^ndred 
pounds, just totry him,andhe refused me. When I 
come in for the legacy, I will cut him off with a Shil- 
ling. — I give him fair notice.* 

* Cut me off with what you will,' said Goodenoiigh 
sullenly : * not afarthinpr of my money »hall ever bc 
lent to one that has a project for every day in the yesu*. 
6et into what difficulties you may^ l will never j<»n you 
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in any.bond, I promise you. It is enough for me tb 
take carc of myself.* 

* D<H)'t flauer yourself that I am gettinginto any difli« 
cuhies/' replied Marvel. * I wanted the hundred guin- 
eas only tb pay for a hor&e ; and the friend who soid 
him tQ me will wait my convenience*' 

* Thh/riend" ssdd Wright, * Do you mean that man 
'who rode home with you from Spalding ?— I advise you 
not to nake a friend ot him, for he is a notorious jockey/ 

^ He will not take me in though«* said Marvel: < I am 
as Sharp as he is, and lie sees that : so we understand 
ene anotb6r very well. To my certain knowledge, a 
hundred and twenty guineas could be had to-morrow 
for the horse I bought from him ; yet he let me have 
him for a hundred.' 

* And how can a man of your sense, cousin Marvel,* 
Said Wright, < believe that a person, who never saw you 
tili witbin these three days, would be so much your 
friend as to make you a present of twenty guineas ?' 

* A present 1* 

*Ye8; ifhelets you have a horse for a hundred, 
which you can seil for a h^ndred and twenty, does not 
he make you a present of twenty guineas V 

< Well, but I can teil you the reason for all that : he 
wants mQ to enter into a scheme witli him, for breed- 
ing horses on the commons here ; and so he would not» 
at first setting out, sUnd to higgle with me for the price 
of a horse.* 

< And would you for twenty guineas, cousin Marvel, 
run the hazard of joining in any scheme with a man of 
his character. , Pray enquire in the country» and in 
York where you are going, what sort of a character this 
man bears« Take my advice, pay him for his horse^ 
and have nothing more to do with him/ 

« But I have not the ready cash to pay him for his 
horse, that's one thing/ said Marvel. 

' Let that;^ be no difficulty, replied Wright ; for I 
have a hundred guineas here, just brought home from 
Partney fair, and they are heartily at your service.* 

Gpodenough tj¥itched Wright's elbow three times mit 

H 



he uUef^d diese ivords ; bat Wright fimshed bU so»* 
tence^ and put the money iuto Manrei't bandB Unine« 
diately upon his promisingsto pajr Cor the bor^e« break 
off all connexioii with bisfriend the jock^y^if be »bouM 
find upon enquiry that be was not a person of good 
character, and at all events to suspend any treaty wUb 
bim tiU after hia return from York. 

< Whilst you are gone/ aaid Wright, ^ I wUl make enr 
quiries about the profit of breeding of horsea ob tbe 
commona. I bave an acquaintance» a seneubie «Id man^ 
who has kept accounta.of wbat he haa done in tbat way 
himself ; and he will shew ushis accounts, from wbicb 
vo aball be able to judge.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

HeiafortunatewhOMC FriendU a Man of Sound UndeT' 

atanding, 

Maryel acknowledged the g^ood senee of lim ad- 
vice, and set out the next morniiig for York raceSi 
Wngbt heard nothing more of him for about a fort<* 
iüght ; he thon receivedthe following letter : 
** Dbaä Gousim Wrioet, 

< It is a very great pity that you could not be per« 
auaded to come aiong with me to York races, where I 
Jbave seen more of life, and of the worid in a we«k) thao 
«ver I did in M niy life before<— York is a surprising 
ßne tow4i ; ancl has a handsome cathedval, and assem- 
Ibly-rbom ; but I am not in the humour, just now, to de« 
acribe them : so I shall proeeed to wfaat is tnuch bet- 
ter worth thinking of. 

** You-must know, cousin Wright, that I am in love^ 
and never waa I ho happy or so miserable in my days. 
]f I was not a farmer there would be some lK>pes for 
tne ; but, to be sure, it 1» niat lo be expected that such 
a.lady assh^ is shoutd think of a mere country booby ; 
in which Ught^ indeedi she Waa pleased to aay , as I beard 
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ftom good authority» »he did not conftider me ; tbough 
my manners v^"^^ polish. These were her own 
urords. • I shali spare nothing to please her» if posaihiC) 
and am not whoUy wiihout bope ; though I have a pow* 
erful rival ; no iess a person than the eldest son aud . 
heir of Sir Plantagenet Mowbray, Bart. Bat her vinue 
will never, I am persuaded» suffer-^her to listen to sudi 
addressesas bis. Now mine are honourable, and pure 
as her soui ; the purity of tvhicb no* one conld doubt^ 
who had seen her last night) as l did» in the charactev 
•f the Fair Penitent. She was universaily admired ; 
^nd another night sung an danced tike an angel. Bist 
I can give you no idea of her by pen andink ; so 1 be* 
aeech you to come and see her» and give your advice to 
me candidly» for I have the highest opinion of your 
judgment and good-nature« 

<< I find you were qulte right about that scoundrel 
who rode with me from Spaiding ! Ue has arrested me 
ÜDr a hundred guineas ; ^and is, without exceptio», the 
shabbiest dog I evQr met with ; but I am out of bis . 
dutches, and have better friends. I will teil you thi». 
whole atoi*y when we meet» and pay you your hundred 
with many thanks. Pray set out as soon as you receive 
this^ for every momentis an age to me ; and I won't de* 
Cläre myself, more than 1 have done, if possible, tili you 
come ; ibr I have a great opinion of your judgment ; yct 
hope you woii't put on your severe face, nor be preju« 
diced against her because of her being oo the stagt* 
Leave such iliiberallty to cousin Goodenough: it wouid 
be qulte beneath you ! Pray bring with yoü that vo* . 
lame of old piays that isat the top of my bed, under the 
bag of thistles ; or in the basket of reeds that I was 
making ; or in the out-house, where I keepthe goose- 
quiHs and feathers. I dön't find my memory so ciear^ 
since my head is so füll of this charming Aiicia Barton. 
Pray make no delay^ as yc\u value the pieqe of mind df 
your 

AfFectionate Cousin 
and f riend, 

PXBECS Ma&VBXm" 
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** P. S. Mr. BartoD, her brothcr, is the most gCBeroui» 
of men, and the clevercst. He is not averse to the 
xnatch. Sir Plantagenet Mowbray*s son and heir, who 
is as insolent as his father, may find tliat a Lincolnshire 
farmer is not aperson to be despised. I have thoughts 
of selling my Farm of Clover-bill, and of going into 
another way of life : for which, as Mr. Barton said,and 
Alicia hinted, nay, and as I am inclined to belle ve too^ 
I am much better suited than for farming. Of thi» 
TOore when we nieet. Pray htt out as soon as ypu rc- 
ceive this. Alicia ha« dark eyea» and yet a fair com- 
plexion. I am sure you will like her/' 

Far from feeling sure that he should like Miss Alicia 
Barton, Wright was so much alarmed for his cousin, on 
the perusal of this letter, that he resohred to set out 
immediately for York, lest the sale of Clover^hill should 
be coneluded before his arrival. A new project, and a 
' new love, were, indeed, powerful temptations tooneof 
MarvelN character. 

As Goodenough was plodding^ athis accustomed pace 
to his morning's work, he ract Wright on horseback^ 
who asked bim if he had anv commissions that he cöuld 
execute in York, whither he was e-oing. 

^ Nöne, thank h'eaven,' said Goodenough. < So, I 
See it is as I always knew it would be ! Marvel is 'ticing 
you into his own wajrs, and will make you just such ano^ 
ther as Ms seif. Aye, you must go to York races 1 
Well, so much the better for me. Much pleasure to 
you at the races.* 

< I am not going to the races, I am going to do Mar- 
Vel a Service/ 

' Charity begins at home ; tl^t's my maxim,* replied 
Goodenough. 

* It is quite fitting that charity should begm at home,* 
said Wright, * but then it should pot end at home ; for 
those that help nobody will find none to help them in 
time of need.' 

* Those that help nobody will not be so apt to come 
to need/ replied Goodenough. < But yonder's my men 



«tanding !dle. If I but turn my head, that's the way of 
•eiti. Qood morrow to yoü, cousin Wright. 1 can'^ 
stand argHfymg here about charity» which won't pluugh 
fic^y ground) nor bring tne a jot nearer to thc ten thoUt 
tand pounds legacy ; so good morrow to you. My Ser- 
vice to cousin Marvel.* 

Goodenough proceeded to his meii) who were in 
truth Standing idle, as it was their custoni to do wlien 
the inaster*8 eye was not» as they thought^ upon them; 
for he kept them so hard at'work, when lie was pre- 
sent, that not a labouring man in the county woald hire 
hiniself toCroödenough, when he could get employment 
elsewher^. Gk>odenoagh*s partisans, however,observed 
that he göt bis money^ worth out of every man he em- 
p)oyed ; aml that this was the way to grow rieh. The 
question, said they, is not which will be the best beloved» 
of the three nephews, but which will be the riebest at 
the end of ten years; and, on this ground, who can dis- 
pute that Gooäenough's maxim is the best, " Charity 
oeginsathome V Wri^ht*s frienHs looked rathcr alarm« 
cd when they heard öf this journey to York ; and Mar- 
vel's advocates, though they puta good face upon the 
matter, heartiiy wished him safe home from York races^- 

Upon Wright's arrival in York, he foünd it no easy 
matter to discoTer bis cousin Marvel ; for hc had for- 
gotten to date bis Ictter, and no direction was given to 
inn or lodging ; at last, after inquiring at all the pub- 
lic houses without success,' Wright bethought himself 
of asking where Miss Aiicia Barton, the actress^lodged ; 
for there he would probably meet her lovcr. Mr. Har- 
rison, an eminent dyer, to whom he applied for infor- 
matioDf very civilly offered to show him to the house» 
Wright had gained this dyer's good opinion by the 
punctuality with which he had, for three years pasty 
supplied him at the day and hour appointed^ ^vith the 
quantity of woad fot which he had agrecd. Punctuality 
never falls to gain the good opinion of men of businesi* 

A» the dyer walked with Wright to Miss Barton's 
lodgings, they entercd into conversation about her ; 
«i4 Wligbi aaked wbat character she bore. ^ I know 

H » 
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nothi|>g of her charactcr, for my.own sliare»' saki.Har« 
i'ison» ^ not being in tbat line of businesa ; but I think 
I could put you in a way of seeing her in her trae cd- 
ours, whatever tbey may be ; for she is very intimate 
with a miliiner, with wbom my wife (tbough not with 
my good will entirely) visits. In return for which, I 
shall be glad that you will do my business along with 
your own $ and let me know if any thing is going 
wrong. 

The dyer introduced Wright to the milliner as a 
gentleman farmer^ who wanted to take home with him 
a fashionable cap and bonnety or two^ for some iadies in 
Liiicolnshire. The milliner ordered down some dusty 
baud^boxes, which she protested and vowed were just 
arrivcd from London with the newest- fashions ; and 
whilat she was displaying these, Wright talked of tho 
races, and the players, and Miss Alicia Barton. 

' Is she as handsome as they say \ I have a huge 
cur*0Hity to sce her/ said Wright ; feigning more nisti- 
city of manner, and more simplicity than was natural 
to'him. * I haye, truly, a wounded cut^osUy to see her, 
l've heard so much of her, even down in. Lincolnshire.' 
. ' If you go to see the play, Sir, you can't fail to 
have your curioslty gratified ; for Miss Barton plays to 
night.— ^ Jenny ! reach me a play-bill,)*-for her own 
bencfit ; and appears in her very best character ; the 
Romp.' 

* The Romp l— Odds 1— Is that her best character ? 
Why now, to niy notion, bad's the best if that be the 
best of her characters. The Romp !— Odds so ! — What 
would our grandmothers say to that V* 

* Oh, Sir, times are changed. as well as fashions are, 
since our grandmothers' days,* said the milliner, * Put 
up this bonnet for the gentleman, Jenny. I am sure I 
don't pfetend to say any thing in favour of the timesy 
whatever I may of the fashions. But, as to fashion, to 
be sure, no one can be more fashionable here in York 
than Miss Barton. All our gentlemen are dying for 
her.* 

< Odds roy life, TU keep out of her way l And yct 



Tve a buge cur^osity to set mj. eyes upon her. Pray, 
now, could 1 any way get to the sight or speecb pf her 
iD a room, or so ? för seeing a wpman on the stage i» 
one thing, and seeing her off, as I take H,. is anothen' 

< I take it so too, Sir. Jenny» put up the cap for the 
^entletnan, and make out a bill.' 

« No, No ; the bonnet's all I vant, which TU pay for 
•n the nail/ 

Wright took out a long purse fuU of guineas ; tben 
put it up again, and opened a pocket booH biil of bank 
notes. The railliner's respect for him obviou»ly in- 
creased. ^ Jenny \ Do run and &ee who's within there. 
Miss Barton was trying pn her dress, I think, half an 
höur ago : may be she'll pass through this way, aßd-the 
^entleman may hare a sight of her, since it weighs so 
much upon bis mind. Let me put up the cap too, Sir.: 
it's quite the fashion, you may assure the Lii^colnshire 
ladies.— Oh here's Miss Barton.' 

Miss Barton made her appearance, with all her most 
bewitching smiles and graces. Without seeming to 
notice Wright, ehe seated herseif in a charming atti- 
tude, and, leaning.pensively on the eöunter, addressed 
her conversation to her friend, the milliner t but, at 
every convenient pause, she cast an inquiring glance at 
Wright, who stood with bis long purse of guineas in 
bis band, and his.open pocket book of bank notes be- 
fbre him, as If he had been so much astounded, by the 
]ady*s appearance, that he could not recover bis recol-« 
leetion. Now, Wright was a remarkably well shaped 
handsome man, and Miss Barten was in rjeality as much 
Struck with bis appearance as he feigned torbe by her's. 
No forbicfding reser?e condemned him to silence ; and, 
as if inspired by the hope of pleasing,^ he sooo grew 
talkative. * . 

* This is the most rare town- 1 this, you-r town .of 
York, said he ; I do not well know how I shall ever be 
able to get myself out of it : so many many fine sights 
my eyes be quite dazzled !' 

^ And pray, Sir, which of all the fine sights do yoa 
iike the best V. said the milliner* 



< Oh, the ladies be the finest of all the fine ught» r 
abd I know who 1 think the fiaest iady 1 eyer beheld— * 
but will ncvcr icil— ncvcr l 
* Nerer 1 Sir V said the nülliner, whilst Miss Barton mo- 
destly cast down her eyes. * Ncver*» a bold word, Sir, 
Fve the notion you'il live to break that rash resolution/ 
Miss Barton sighed, and invoiuntahiy loc^ed at tho 
glass. 

* Whyi wherc's the usc,* pursued Wright, ' of being 
laughed at ? Where*s the sensc of being scoffed at, as 
a man might be, that wouid go for to pay a corapiiinent, 
not well knowing how, to a Iady that is used to h&ve 
c^urt made to her by the first gentlemen in all York.* 

« Those that think they don't know how topay a 
compliment, oftcn pay the Jbest to my fancy,* said the 
milliner. < What says Miss Barton V 

Miss Barton sighed, and blushed ; or looked as if she 
meant to blush ; and then, raising her well practised 
€yeS| exclaimed, with theatrical tones and gestures : 

* Te ncred Powers, who» gracioas providence 

* Is watchful for oor good, goard me fitxn meo, 

* From their deeeitful toogoei, th«tr vows and AatteHes : 
' Stül let me pasi neglected bj their eyes: 

* hei, my bloom witber, and my form deeay, 

* That oone may think it worth their while to min me^ 

* And fatal love may nerer be my baue.* 

Scarcely had she concluded her speech, when Pierce 
Maryel came breathless into the shop. Wright was 
atanding so as to be completely hidden by the door ; 
and Marvel, not seeing his friend, addressed himself, as 
aooQ as he had breath, to his mistress. The lady's 
manner imroediately changed, and Wright had an op« 
portunity of aeeing and admiring her powers of acting» 
To Marrel, she was coy and disdainful. - 

* I expect my friend and relation in town erery hour/ 
aauid he to her in a lovir voice ; < and then I shall be able 
to aettlc wich your brother about the sale of Cloyer- 
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^ill. Toü half promitied me tbat you would walk with 
me this moming.' 

^ Not without my brother : excuse me» Sir,' said the 
ooy lady^ witiidrawing with the dignity of a princess« 
< When your' friend arrives, for whose advice 1 presume 
you wait) yoü will be able to decide your heart. Mine 
«annot be influenced by base lucre^ or mercenary con» 
siderations— Unhand me, Sir.' 

< I will run immediately to the inn, to see whether 
my friend is come/ cried Marv'el. ^ BeÜeve me, I am 
as much above mercenary constderations as youraelf; 
but I have promised not to conclude upon the sale tUl 
he comes,and he would take tt ill to be sent for, and 
then to be made a fool of. VW run to the Green Ma^ 
agaio immediately, to see if he is come«' 



CHAPTER V. 

Warm feeÜn^B and cool diseretion are aometimee:^ 

thougfirartty alUed^ 

Marvel darted out of the sbop.- Wright, dwing 
this parley, which lasted but a.few seconds, had^ kept 
himself siuig in his hiding place, and iappeared to the 
milliner to be whoUy absorbed in casting up his biil, in 
which there was a Shilling wrong. He came from be* 
bind the door as soon as Marvel departed ; and, saying 
that he would call for his purchases in ai> hoar's time» 
left the milliner's, töok a hackney coach, and drove to 
the Green Man^ where he was now sure of meeting kia 
Cousin. 

* Thank hcavcn ! you are come at last,* cried Marvel, 
the moment he saw him. * .Tliank heaven ! y<»u are 
come \ do not kt us lose a mement If you are not 
tired, if you are not hungry, come along with me,^and 
FU introduce you to my charming Alicia Bartofi.' 

* l am boUi tired and hun^ry/ replied Wright » * so 
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let US hav6 a hot beef ateak ( and let me sei down "and 
rcBt myself,' 

It wa& the utmost Stretch of Marvel's patience to wait 
fbr the beef steak ; and he could scarcely concieve hov 
fuijr one could prefer eating it to 9teing hia chamung t 
Alicia. He did not eata ini»*Bei himself) but walked j 
lip and doirnthe room with quick Steps. 

< Oh, mydear Wright,' cried he/ it is a sign yon'iie 
never Seen her, or you would eat a little fester.' 

< Did every body eat fast who lias seen Miss Barton/ 
aald Wright, « then to be sure I ahould ; £or I have 
aeen her within this half hour.' 

* Seen her l Seen Alieia! Seen her mithin this half 
hour 1 Th^t's impossible. How could you see her l 
Where could you see her ? 

* I saw her in your Company,' rejoined Wright, cool«» 
ly« ^ - 

« In my Company ? How could that be, without my 
•eeing you ?— You are making a jest of me ! 

« Not at all ; only take cai e that you do not mak« a 
jest of yourself. I assiire you that I say nothing but 
truth : I've seen you and your Miss Barton this veiy 
moming ; nay, 1*11 teil you what you said to her ; you 
told her that you could not seil Clo?er-hill Uli I came 
to tpwn«* 

Marvel stared,and stood in silent astonishment. 

* Aye,' conti nued Wright,* you see by this how many 
tiiings may pass before a man's eyes änd ears, when 
he s in love, without his seeing or hearing thcm. Why> 
man, I was in thp milliDer's sbop just now, Standing in 
the coruer behind th^ dpor : but you could see «othbe 
out your charming Miss Barton/ 

* I beg your pardon for being so blind.' said Manrel, 
laughiög ; ' but you are too gcrod natured to take of- 
lence : though you don't know what it is to be in love.' 

' There you are mistaken ; for I am as much in love 
as yourself at this instant' 

deaS'^" ^ *"" undone,' cried Marvcl,tuming as pale as 

* Why so,' said Wright ; * will you allow nobody,. 



flttn,to%^1<»mtatyoiir8eif?Idöiftiieew%y Ihave 
ndt as good a right (o fall in love as you Imve.- 

*' To be sure you have/ said MaTvel« trying to recev« 
er himself ; * and.I can't say but vrhatyou doal fairly by 
me^ to teil me so honestly at once. More faoi l tosend 
for you. I might bare foreseen this, blockhead as I 
am 1 but you deal fairly by me) Wright : so I cannot 
complain, and will not, bappen whatmay. Let him 
vrho can win her wear her. We staft fair; for^tbough 
I have bad the advantage of a first acquaintance, you 
wre mucb the handsomest man of the two ; and that 
goes for a great deal with some ladies, though not per« 
haps with Alicia Barton/ 

* There, perhaps you may find yourself mistaken»' 
replied Wrigfat, with a significant look. 

* You don't say so ? Youdon't think so ? cried Man- 
Tel, with great emotion. 

^ I say what I tbtnk ; and, if I may trust a woman's 
looks, l've some reason for my thoughts.' 

Marvel took up the tankard wbich stood on the far 
ble, and swallowed dov^n- a hasty draught ; and theo 
Said, though with an altered voice : 

<C«2sin Wright, let him who can win her wear hcri 
as 1 said before. I shan*t quarrel with you if you deal 
fairly by roe ; so teil me tionestly) did you never sec her 
before this morning/ 

< Never, as I am an honest «naa,* said Wright»laying 
his band upon bis heart. 

* TbeDt here*s my band for you,' said Marvel, * A'H's 
£ur and handsome «n your part. Happen wfa^t may, 
asi Said before, I will not quarj|^ with you* If she 
was decreed to fall in love with you at ßrst sight% wliy 
that*s no fault o^your's : and if she teils me so, fairly, 
why no great fault of her's. She has encouraged me a 
little ; but still women will change their miuds, and I 
«hall not caU be^ jilt if she speaks handsoraely to me. 
It wUligo ailittle to my heart at ^fivst, no doubt : but I 
shall bear it like a man, I hc^ : and I shail not quarrel 
irith^you, cottsin Wrighti wtotever eise 1 do.^ 
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• Marvcl shook Wright's band hcartily ; but turnei 
away directly afterwards, to hide bis agitation. 

• * Why now, coasin Marvcl, you arc a good fellow ;* 
tbat's the truth of it,* aaid Wright. * Trust to me ; 
and, if the girl is what you think her, you shall have 
hier ; that I promise you/ 

* That's more than you can promise, belog as you say 
as much in love as I am/ 

< I say Tm more in love than you are ; but what tben, 
I ask you V 

. * What then J why, we cannot both have Alicia Bar* 
ton ' 

« Vcry tnie. I would not have her, iJFyou would givc 
her tb mc.* 

' Wonld not have her,* cried Marvel, with a look of 
joyous astonishnient ; ^ but, did not you teil me you 
were in love with her ?* 

« Not I. You told it to yourself. I said I was in 
love ; but cannot a man be in love witb any woman 
in this whole world but Miss Barcon.' 

Marvel capered about the room with the most lively 
expressions ofdelij^ht, shook hands with bis cousin,as 
if he would have puUedbis arm ofT, and tben suddenly 
«topping, said : 

* But What do you think of my Alicia ? Though you 
are not in love with her J hope you think well of her V 

* I must see more of her before I am qualifiedto 
speak.* 

* Nay, nay, no drawbacks : out with li. I musl know 
what you think of her at this time being ?' i 

( At this time bei|pp, then, 1 think she is what they 
call a — »-— coquet* 

« Oh, there you are out, indeed, cousin Wright! she's 
more of what they call a prüde than a coquet/. 

* To you, perhaps ; but not to me, cousin. Let cvc- 
ty one speak of her as they find,' reptied Wright. 

Marvel grew warm in defence of Miss Barton's pru- 
dery ; and at last ended by saying, * that heM stäke bis 
life upon it, she was no jUt. If she had taken a fwicy 
to you, Wright, she would honcstly teil me so,rm coi^ 
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vinced ; '£Lnd,wU'en sh6 fiads you are thit^kiiig of unotbef 
woniaiij her pride vvould sooq make her think no morft 
otyou. «TU but a liltle she could hav« thoughtio tk0 
few minutes you vere in her Company ; and it is my 
opinioQ she never thought of you at aJI. No ofifeDce*' 

* No offeace^ I promise you/ said Wright ; * but ict 
U9 put her toth« trtal ; do you kecp your ovn couosel ; 
go 011 courting her your own »^ay^and let me go mine^ 
Doh^t you Bay one irord of my being here, m York i 
hut put hco* off about "Ute sale /of Ck>iiwr-hill) üil such 
time as you are sui'e of her heart.* 

To this proposal Marvd joyfuUy agreed ; aad« A9 to 
the time of triai, Wright aaked onJy jone week. His 
couBin then told hlni Che oevr scheme, froni which he 
expected to tnakß so much ; it had b^een sug^ested hy 
Aiicia's brother. *< I am to seil Clover^hlU ; aad, urith 
the money tbat I get for it, Bartoo and I are to buil4 
and fit up a theatre in Lincoln» and be the managers 
ourielves. I assure you« he saya, and tkey ail «ay, X 
should make a figure mi the sta^ ; and Miss Bartoii 
whispered, in my hearing^that I shou3dj:nai:e a capital 
Lothario/ added Marvel^throwing himseif iato a stag# 
^titude, änd reciting« in a <vöice that madt Wrigl* 
Start) 

-** Earth, beaven, and ikir €alista, judgc; the combat.^ 

^ Veiy fine, no doifet,* «aid Wrigiit ; «bat I ans n» 
Judgeof these roatters ; only this I am «ure of, tha^ 
'wkh Fespect te selling Oerer-hiH, y'OU had best go 
«lowty to Mtorky and oee wbat the tfister is^ belpre yo«. 
trust to «be broCber. k is not for ^ttiy inte r est, l very 
velll£BOW,<toadv-i^you agwinstthis.scheme ; becausQi 
tf T wantod to make oertain of your not coining in for 
ifty wicle's legaoy, I could not take a better way than 
to urge you to follo w your fancy. For, say tliat yo» 
layKnit tifti you iiave <inahe -World on the building of this 
jliay-h(^u«e, and «sky 'C4H^t ^artoh's as honest a man ßß 
*youTOetf?-db8erve,»3KÄir p^4)o«ise oannot he öutlt in 
w«84(haii a-Ooikplie of yeaps, and'^e interestiof t^KMlT 
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money mast be dead all tUat time ; and pray holr ar6 
you to bring youraelf up» by the end of the ten yeara ? 
Con$iderthere arebutsevenyearsof the time to come/' 

Marvel gave bis cousin hearty tbanks fpr bis disin* 
fereated adrice^but observed that actora^and managers 
of play-houses were» of all men, they who were most 
likely to grow rieh in a trice ; that they often cleared 
nany hundreda in one night for their beneftta ; that 
•TeU) if he ahould fail to hit the public taste himself, 
aa an actor, he was aure at leaat, if he married the 
charming Alicia) that ahe would be a aource of inex« 
haustible wealth. ^ Not,* added he, * that I think of 
her in that üght ; for my aoul ia aa much superior to 
mercenary conaideraticms as her own. 

* More^ perhapa,' said Wright, but, seeing fire fiasb 
hl bis cousin's eyes at this insinuation, he contented 
himself for the preaent with the promise he had ob- 
tained, that nothing ahould be concluded tiH the end of 
one week ; that no mention should be made to Miss 
Barton, or her brother, of his arriyai in town \ and that 
be should have free Uberty to make trial öf the lady's 
truth and constancy,in any way he ahould think proper.' 
Back to his friend* the milliner's he posted directly. 
Miss Barton was gone out upon the race ground, in 
Captain Mowbray's curricle : in her absence, Wright 
va'S received very graciously by the milliner who had 
lodgings to let, and who readily agreed to let tliem to 
bim for a week as he ofFercd half a guinea more than 
ahe could get from any body eise.— -She fancted that he 
was deeply smitten with Miss Barton's charms, and en* 
couraged his passion by pretty broad hints, that it was 
reciprocal. Miss Baiton drank tea this evening with 
the milliner ; Wright was of the party, and he was made 
to understand that othera had been^xcluded:^ for Miss 
Barton ! her friend observed, was very nice as to her 
Company.* 

MaTiy dexterbus effbrts were made to induce Wright 
to lay open hisbeart ; for the dyer's lady hadbeencross 
questiöned as tohis property m Lmcoloshire, and sbe 
hüsig a loYerof the'marveliousy had indulged hcraeff 
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in ft IHtle e&ag^ration ; so that he was considertd a9 a 
prize, and Miss Barton's imagination settled the matter 
so rapidlj, that she had actualljr agreed to make the 
xnilliner a handsome present on the weddin^ day. Up« 
on ihis hint) the millmer became anxious to push ibr- 
ward the afFair. Marrcl, she observed, himg back 
about the sale of his estate ; and, as to Sir' Plantage* 
net Mowbray's son, he was bound hand and foot by his 
father,' so coiild do nothing genteel ; besides, honora- 
ble matrimony was out of the question there. 

All these thing^ considered, the milliner's decision 
WftSfOn perfectly prudential and virtuous motives, in 
-fayour of Wright. Miss Barton's hearty to use her own 
^misapplied term, spoke warmly in his favour ; for he 
was, without any comparison, the handaomeat of her Io-> 
-vers ; and bis simpiicity and apparent ignorance of th^ 
'Wortd were rather recoramendations than objections. 

Upon her sccond interview with him, she had, how- 

•Aver, some reason to suspectthat bis simpiicity was not 

'SO greatas she had imagined. She was surprised to ob- ^ 

«erve that, notwithstanding all their artfulhints, Wright 

' came to nothing like a positive proposal, nor even \o 

any declaraition of his passioh. The next day she was 

yet more astonished ; for Wright, though he kncw fthe 

was a fuü hour in^the milUner's shop, never made the 

-alightest att^mpt to see her; nay, in the evening, hc 

met her on the public walk, and passed without more 

jiotice than a formal bow, and without turning his head 

back to look after her ; though she was flirting with a 

-party of gentlemen, expressly ibr the purpose of excit- 

ing his jealousy. 

Another conguitation was held with her friend) the 
milliner ; < These mcn are terrible creatures to deal 
with,* said her coufidant* « Do you k.now, my dear 
creäture, this man^ simple as he looks, has been very 
Txear taking us in. Would you believe it ? he is abso- 
lutely courting a Lincolnshire lady for a wife. He , 
wrotc a letter to her, my dear Alicia, this morning, and 
'^R^K^^ TOc to Fet my boy run with it to the post-oAice^ 
I wi&ded and« winded, saying he was mighty anxibus 
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übottt tbe leiter» Mtd 8o oxh tili at the laftt) eut ttttncff 
tbe truth. Then I töuched bim about yoa* ; but be 
Said, ^an actress was not fit fbr a farmer's, Mrife, and tbafe 
you bad too man/ admirers already.' You see, taj 
dear creature»that he has none of the thougbts we buill 
lipon. Dopend upon it^ he is a sbre\yd man^and knows 
what he % about : so, as we caimot do better tbne 
Marvel,my advice ■ i 

'Your advice,' interrupted Miss Bartoa ) < I sfaall 
follow no advice but my own.' Bhe valked up and 
down the small parlour in great agitatioo- 

< Do as you please, my dear ; butremembedr I caiuK^t 
afibrd to lay out of my mcoiey \/o all eiemity , Tk» ao» 
count between us has run up toa great 9um ; tbe dr«a- 
ses were such as iiever were n»ade up be£6re in York, 
md mustbe paid for aecordingly, as you must be aeo- 
sible Miss Bartpn. And whe» you have an op|>artunt- 
ty of establishingyourself so handsomely^ and getting 
all your debts paid ; and wben your brother who was 
bere an hour ago, presaes the match with Mr, Marvetl 
so moch ; it is very stränge and unaccountable of youto 
say, ^< you will take nobody's advice but your owa ;" 
and to fall in love ma'an», as you are dcÄngy as fast as 
you can, with a person who haß no serious intentions, 
and is going to be married to ancither woman. For 
shame, Miss Barton ; is this bebaving with proper pro- 
prieiy ? Besides» Tve really a great regard for that 
poor young nnan that you have been making a fool of $ 
X'm sure be is desperately in love with you* 

< Then let bim shew it,.and seil Clover-hiU,* aaid 
Miss Barton. 

Her roind balanced betwixt avarice an^wbat she 
called love. She had taken a fancy to Wright ; and 
bis present coldness rather'increased tban diminished 
her passlon ; he played bis part so well that sbe could 
not teil how to decide. In the mean tinie the milliner 
pressed for her money ; and Alicia's brother buUied 
k»ud]y in favour of Marvel ; he had engaged the inilU* 
jier, whom he was courting^ to support his opi^iipn* 
14arVQl> tbou^ mth much di&culty> Hood fai« yrguiKl» 
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«Bd fefuted 4o seil CloY.er*hill) tili he aliould be perfect- 
iy BUi e that Miss Barton would marry hitny «nd tili hh 
relaüon should arrive in town, and give his consent. 



CHAPTER VL 



TAe: Conien$ion9 qf SeffisATieaa and Vunity are tften 

fatal to both, 

Mh. Barton and the milliner now agreed that> if 
iair meansvfould not bring the charmmgAliciato reasony 
others must be used ; andtt was settled that she should 
be arrested for her debt to the milliner, which was up- 
wardsof fifty pounds. < She knows/ said this consid- 
ei^te brother, < that I have neither the power nor the 
will to pay the money. Sir Plantagenet's sonisa&poor 
aa Job ; so she must have recourse to Marvel ; and) if 
she gives hira pi-oper encouragementy he'll pay the rao« 
ney in a trice. As to this man who lodges with you» 
let her apply. to him if she likes it ; she will soon see 
how he will ans wer her. By your account he is a 
shrewd fellow^ and not like our friend Marvel. 

On Friday morningthe charming Alicia was arrested 
at the suit of her dear friend and confidant, the milliner. 
The arrest was made in the miliiner's shop. Aiicia 
would doubtless have screamed and fainted, with very 
becoimng spirit and grace, if any spectators had beea 
present ; but there. was np one in the shop to admire 
or pity. She rushed with dishevelied hair, and all the 
stage show of distraction into Wright's apartment : 
but« alas ! he was not to be found. She then compoa« 
edherselfyand wrote the foUowing note to Marvel» 

« To'- Marvel, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

** M the Green Man^ 

^'Mttch as it btirts the delicacy and wounds the pride 
^of AUcifiiahe is compclled,by the perfidy of a tK>sa9i 
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^ frieod of h«r owo sex, to apply ^r. atuttaitee and 
*< proteciloa to one who will feel for the indignity,.that 
<< ha8 been shewn her. Haw will bis generoui. natvf« 
^shudder, when he hears that she is oq the point of be- 
^ in$i^ dragged to a loathsome dttogeon> for want of the 
^ paltiy sum of fifty pounds. RetroispeGtion may eon- 
^ vince the man of her heart that her soul is superior to 
^ mercenary conslderations ; else> »he would aot now 
<< be reduced sa low in the power of her enemiea ; die 
*< scarcely knows what she writes"-her heart bleed»-» 
** her brain ia on fire H* 

^ CeksUal aoands ! Pesuse dawns i|poii.|^|r aoNil, 
^ And ererj paingrows lest. Oh ! geoUe Altapionj^ 
** Tbink not too faardlj df oie wh^ Pm f^me,. 
^'Butpityme. Hadlbutearlyknowa 
** Thy wondrous worth, tbou excelleat yaaag v^9^. 
" We had been happier botlk Now »tis too latc, 
" And yet my eye« take pleasiire to be^old thee ! 
" TlioBarttheirlaitdcarofcaect— Merc7,HeavenL 

*• Your unfortunate, 

" And (shall I confess it ?) 
" Too afiectionate, 

« ALICI A.'^ 

MarTel was settling soqic accounts with Wright, 
when this note was put into his hands ; scarcely had 
he glanced his eye over it when be started up, aei^eda 
parcelofbanknotes, whichlay on the table, ^nd was 
Yushmg out of the room. Wright caught hold of hi^ 
arm, and stoppcd hina by force. 

» Where now ! What now, Marvel ?» said he. 

< Do not stop me, Wright ! I will not be stopped l 
She has been barbarously used. They are dragging her 
to prison, They have driven her almost out of her sen- 
ses. I must go to her this instant* 

« Well, well, don't go without your hat, man ^ for the 
pcople m the Street wiU take you for «l lunatia.r-.Jtfay a 
friend see thialetter, that Im driycm you out o{ Wuf 
sensesr : *^ 
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Marfdl put It into Wright's hands, ivho read it wiUi 
Tiroiid^ul coniposurc ; and^ when he came to th% end 
of it, only said-^^flum I f » ■■' ■■ 

^ Harn,' repeated Marvel, provoked befond measnre: 
* you ha ve no faumanity . Ybu are moBt strangely prej u- 
dieed. You are worse than Qoodenoilgh* Why do 
youfbllow me ?' continuedhe ; obserring that Wright 
ifas combg after hiniy across the inn yard itito the 
Street. 

^Hollow* jraix to take car© of you ;* said Wrfght, 
ealmly ; * and though yo^ do stride on at such a rate^ 
ril be bound to keep up with you/ 

He suffered Marvel to walk on at bis own pace fer 
the length of two streets, witbom saying anotherword: 
but, just as they were turningthe camer intothesqoare 
vhere the milliner lived, he again' caught hold of his. 
eousin's arm, and said to him— ^ 

< Hark yt>u, Marvel, will you trust me with thoae bank 
sotesthat you bave in your pocket ; and will you letme 
atep on to the milüner''s and aettle this business fbryou. 
J aee it will cost you §fty pounds, but that I cannot 
belp. Youmay think yourself woüolF.* 

* Fifty poundß !* whatare fifty pounds ?' cHed Mar- 
vel, hurryijDg ferwards, < You aee that my Alicia must 
"be supexiorto mcrcenary considerations ; for, though 
she knows I have a good fortune, that cou(d not decide 
her in my favour.' 

* N6, because shefancies that I have a better fortuue; 
aiid besidtts^(for there are fimes whenämaninust speak. 
plainly)I've anotion ehe wouldat this minute soonerbe 
-my jnistreay than your wife, if the thing were fairly tri« 
«d* She'U take your tnoney as fast as yoü please ; and 
I may take herae fest as I please/ 

Incensed at these wovds, Marvel cavM searceiy^ re- 
sirain bis pas4iion wilJün bounds ; Wright, whhout bq- 
iü^ mored continued to speak. 

« Nay tben, coueni, if you don't believe me^ pnt it to 

4te tcat l* 

< Fll wait hfere,at thäs woolcsi A>aper^8, where I am 
f^^^nef do yoiigo^on t^7QÄiriw]SlaeT^8>an4 s^y what 
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you plcasc, only let mc have iny tum for ^^^^ 

freely own it, and niake all due apology . 

Early in the evening,Marvcl came to Wright with a 
face fun of joy and triumph. * Go to ^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
cou^in Wrighl,' saidhe, ' Idefy you. She is at ter 
lodging. Sbe has promised to inarry me l l am thc 

happiest man in the world T j xr - 1^ Ko^i 

Wriglu Said not a word, but departed. Now te had 
inhis pocket an unanswercd bi"et-düux, which had 
been laid upon his table thc precedmg n»«*^; ^ *^»- 
let-dcux had no name to it; but, ^[[^«^.f^^^^^^J'J^'f' 
marked of the lariy's maniiers towa^« ^««' L wa» 
notdoubtthatitwas the charming Ahm a. H^Jj^ 
determined to have positiTe proof, t«>^?T«^» J\^,"*^ 
Marvel's mind completely. The note which he had re- 

ceived vra» as foUows : , j j j 

« What can bc the cause of your cruei and surtden 
« chanKC, towards one of whom you lately ^>pcared to 
« think so partially ? A certain fcmale friend may de- 
« ceive you, by false reprcscntations ; do not truÄ to 
« her, but learn thc real aentiments of a fbnd ^«a';J™*» 
w one who knows not how to feign. Spare the delica- 
« cy of your victim, and guess her name. • . . ^ 

To this note, from one «whoknew not aow to fcign, 
Wrii^ht sent the follo wing reply : 

« If Miss Barton knows any thmg of a kttcr, that 
« was left at xMrs. Stokes's thc railUner's last mght, she 
«< may receive an answer to her questions from thc 
" bearer ; who, being no schokir, hopea she will not 
«take no offence at thc shortness of theac lines, biU 
«« satisfy him in the honour of drinking tea with her, 
« who waits below stairs for an answer." 

The charroing Adcia allowed him thc honour of drink- 
ing tca with her : »nd was dctighted with the thought» 
that she had at last caught him in her snares. The mo- 
ment she had hopcs of him, she resoWcd to break her 
prömft^ to Marvel ; and by making a merit of sacrifi* 
cing to Wright all his rivals, she had no doubt that she 
ahould work «o auoceasfuUy upon bis Ysuuty aa toinduM 
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bim to break oll \k\% trMtj» witb the LnieoltMhIre lady. 

Wii^iq«letly let. her go on with the notion that the 
had the game in her own hazuls ; at length, he assumed 
a very serious look» iike one upon the point of forming 
afome '^rand resolatkxi ; and| tüiüiing half away from 
her^said*^ 

< But now, look f^ Mis« Barto» ; I am nf>t a sqrt of 
man who would Iike to be made a fooi of Here I am 
told half the gentlemen of York are dying for you ; 
abdy aa your Mend Mr»* Stoke9 inforsned-— «^ 

^Mrs^Stokes ia n^t my frien^y but the baseat ud 
mo6t barbarous of enemies/ cried Aücia. 

< WhyhoWythia is stränge 1 She was yoar friend 
yes^rday 9 and how do I know but 9. woman may 
chaoif^ as quick» and aa shott, about Jier loveraas aboiit 
her CHenda.' 

* I caa never chmige ; fi^ar nothing/ said Alicia» te»- 
deriy. 

* But iet me finisli what I waa* saying about Mrs, 
Stokes; shetoidinedoinething about one Mr. Marveli 
I thiftk tbey eall him ; now whatis all that V 

^ NothiAfl' : > he ts a fooliah young man, vho tvas des- 
perately in love \nth me, that*s lil, and offered to mar^ 
ry me ; tMtt^-aa X liokd him, I am aupeVior to mercef^ry 
considerations.* 

* And is the affair broke off then ?' said Wright, 
looking her^l in the face. * Tnat's in one ward what 
I must be aure of ; for I am not a man that would chu^e 
to be jiited. Sit you down and pen me a farewell to that 
same fooliah young fellow. I am a piain spoken man^ 
and now you hatd niy mind * 

Miss Barton was now persuad^d that all . Wright'^ 
coldness had proceeded from jealousy ; btinded by her 
passionS) and alarmed by the idea that this was the mo« 
ment in which she must either secure or forever aban- 
don Wright and his fortune, she consented to his pro- 
posai^and if rote the foilowing tender adieu to Marvel i 
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u Xo — — MAEvsiii Esq. See. fcc. fcc. 

«< <^f rik< Grrcfi Mm. 

«Sie, 
*< Circumfttances have occurredi aiiice I had last th« 
^ honour of seeing you, which make it imposaible that 
^ 1 ahould ever thmk of you more. 

. ^ Alicxa Baetom.'* 

Wiight Said he was perfectly satisfied with thU note ; 
tad all that he dow desired was to be himself the bear« 
#rofit toManrel. 

* He is a hot headed young man,' said Alicia ; * he 
will perhaps quarrel with you : let me send the ietter 
by a messenger of my own. ^You don't know him ; yoE 
will not be able to find him out. Besides why will yoa 
deprive me of your Company l Cannot .another carry 
this note as well as you ?' 

* None shall carry it but myself,* said Wright, hold- 
ing fast his prize. She was af^ehensive of losing 
him for ever, if she opposed what she thoughtliisjea« 
lous humour ; so she struggled no ienger. to hold himi 
but bade bim make haste to retum to his AUcia. 

He retumed no more ; but the next moroing she r^ 
Geived from him the following noite ; 

^ To Miss Alxcia Baetqe, See. &c« 
^ Madau, 

^ Circumstances have occorred, since I had last th« 
^ honour of seeing you» which make it imposslble that 
f* I should ever thmk of you more. 

" JOEN WrIGHT. 

«PS. My Cousin Marvel thanks you for your note. 
<^ Before you receive this. he will have lefi York wiser 
n than he came into it by fifty gumeaa and more." 



^ Wiser hj mbTt thän fifty guineas I liope,^ saldMar» 
*TeU as he rode ont of towiiy early in the mornitig:^. I 
liave been on the point of being finely taken in ! I'm 
aure this willbe a lesson to ine as long as I live. I ahall 
never forget your good nature and steadkiess to me» 
IVright Now, if it had not been for yovh l might 
have been married to this jade ; and have given her 
and her brother eyery thing I am woith in the world» 
WeU, well, this is a lesson I shall remember. ' Vire feit 
it shai*ply enough. Now Fll tum my head to my busi« 
ness agaiU) if I can. How Goonenough would laugh at 
ine, if he knew this story. But I'll make np for all thc$ 
fooiish things I haye done yet before I die ; and I hope, 
before I die, I'may be able to shew you, cousin Wrighti 
how hkuch I am obüged to you : that would be greater 
]oy to nie eveii thaii getting by my own ingenuit/ my 
uncle Pearson's ten thousand pounds legacy. Do 
Wright, find out something I cdn do for yoü, to make 
«tnends for all the trouble I've given you, and all the 
time Vve made you waste : do, there's a good fellow/ 

'Well then,' said Wright, < I don't want to saddlc 
you with an Obligation. You shall pay me in kind di- 
rectly, dnce you are so desirous of it. I told you I was 
in love : you shall come with me and see my mistress, 
to give me your opinion of her. Every man can bo 
prudent for his netghbour ; even you na doubt can/ 
-added Wright, laughing. 



CHAPTER VIL 



^/"MHftfacHon and the Worlä^a Applau9€ äre betMffm 
ed on Buffettfigytt dUmtereated Virtue, 

WaiOHT*8 mistress was a Miss Banks, only daughter 
to a geoilenmn who had set up an apparatus for maru- 
facturing woäd. Mr. Banks's hoüse was in their way 
bome, and they ealled there. They knocked several 
times at the cioori before any <Hie aaswered s at lastn. 



Bank« wa« ^ead/and thfit aobody coiild be kt iiito lli» 
iNitise. The boy kiiew sM9d)in|c<of tlie jpnatie«'i exc«^ 
tliat his aMBter died he believed of a«oit of a üt i rad 
th«l 1Ü9 young^ nüfttresa was in great gtiirf« *■ wlucli l'm 
xnoftal aorry fbr/ added he ; « for she b^'« jü^d-hearied 
and civil apoken, and moreoTer did ^ve me the yery 
ahoea I bare en my feet/ 

< I m^ish I cmiid aee her/ laLd Wrigkl: t ^ I ndghl 
te aome oomlort toiier.' 

< Mificht y« SO9 Master i If thet the fthirg be ao^'eaid 
the boy, iookingeameatiy in Wngiit'sSaee, * TU do aay j 
beat endeavours/ ] 

He ran off^t füll ispreed thraugh the faack yard, but | 
vetunned to ieam the 'gentlenMo's fui]iie,vhich he had 
Ibr^otten to ask .; and preseDtlyafterwardft he hronght | 
kis ans«nrer. It was writtenirith a pencüyand with « i 
trexKi-blieg band. I 

** My ricar Mr. Wright, I i:afmot »ce yon bow : hat 
f öu s^aJi hear Iromnie as soon as I sm ahle to ^ive an 
attaweritoyeur last. 

^ 5. BAxm.^ 

The ^mrds, <' My dear/' iv7e4*eimlfr«bbed«m7 but 
they were viaible eiiought9 bk% eye«« Wright tuf^etf 
bis horse's head homcwards, a!|id M&rn^fi and he «odc 
away. His heart was so fuH that he could not speak^ 
and he diel not hear wfaat Marvel said to comfort bhn. 
As they were tbus riding on slowly, they heard a great 
noise of horsemen behntd tliemt ; and, looking back« 
they saw a number of farmera, who were riding after 
«lihem. As ^fxf drew near, WnightAs attefitiosi irat 
roused ky keamng the «ame >ef £taiik>s freqnently re«> 
peated. " What news, neighbour ?" ^aid Marvel. 

« The aews 'btdiat Mt. Botte 31 sAsaä s he idied of 
jmfiS^Qplectic.fi^Tftnd faas ^t'bieidoiighbertapever le' 
jnoney, thsf »sagr. ÜiaqDpy 4ihe taan wAm gets her! 
i£roed «nernow rto yon, ^entdemen, we'ire in hastx^ htxme.' 



nnt^ressV ttoce over again^aikl obserred th»t he was not 
qnite pieaaed-to see tbe words ^ Mf dear^' half ruM>ed 
out. Marvel exclaimedi * have nothing • roore to do- 
t^ith her ; that's my advice to you : for I would not 
marry any wo^man for her fortttne ; especially if sho 
thooght sne was doing me a favour. If she loved you^ 
she \Foi»ki tM have nibbed out those words at such a 
titne as this/ 

^Scay a bk/ sakl Wflght ; < we shaU be bctttir able 
to judge by and by.* 

A week passed away,«Ad Wriglit faeard nothing from 
Miss Banks ; ittir dkl he attempt to see her, but wuted 
as patiently as he cottld ior the.promised letter. At 
^astitcame. The first wordwas «Sir,»* That was 
enough for Marvel ; who threwitdown wkh indigna«^ 
tioö when bis cousiir 8he\?ed k ta him* * Kay but read 
iit/at leasl)* sald Wright. 

« My poor &ther*s aüairs have bcen Jeft in grcat dis« 

Order ; and, kistead of the fortune which you might 

haveexpected wkh me, I shall have^ttle or nothing. 

The creditors hav« been very fcind ib orte, and I hope 

in time to pay all just debts. I have been^ much hurrie^ 

with bttsiness^ or should have written sooner. Indeed 

tt isno pleasant task to me to write at all, on thts occa^ 

lion. I cannot unsay what I have sald to you in former 

üines ; for l think the same of you as ever I did s but I 

know that I am not now a fit match for you as to for« 

tene, and would not hold any man to bis word, nor 

eeuld vahie auy man enough to marry him, who would 

^reak it Therefore it will be no grief for me to break 

^withyou if such should be your desire. And no 

hime shall be thrown upon you, by my friends ; for I 

will take the refusat upon myself. I know the terms of 

your un^le'ä wilHand the great reason yon have to wish 

fcr » gooid fortune wkh your wife ; so it is very naturM 
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—I tnean rery ükelft you may not cbuse to bc burthen« 
,ed with a womao who has nooe. Pray speak yoor mkid 
Ireely tOy Sir, 

^ .Your humble Serranty 

««S.Bahks." 

Marbel faad no sooner read this letter than he ad- 
vised bis friend Wright to marry Miss Banks directly. 

« That is whatibave determined todo,' said Wright; 
^ for I don't tbink money the first thiag in the worid ; 
uid I would sooner giye up piy uncle Pearson's legacy 
this minute than break my word to any woman, much* 
less to one that I love ; as I do Miss Bank& better now 
^han ever. I have just heard from the Steward, who 
brougbt this letter, faow handsomely and prudently sbe 
has behaved to other people, as well as to jnyself ; by 
which I can judge most safely. She has paid all the 
debts that were justly due ; and has sold even the gigy 
which I know she wisbed to keep : bat, seeing that it 
was not suited to her preäCTnt circumstances, her good 
sense has got th^ better. Now, to my mind, a prudent 
wife, even as to mGney inatters,«u^ tum out a greater 
treasure to a man than what they call a great fortune.' 

With tbcse sentiments Wright married Miss Banks; 
who was indeed a very prudent, amiable girl. Good- 
enough sneered at this match ; and observed that he had 
aiways ibretold Wright would be *taken in, sooner or 
later. Goodenough was now in bis thirty-&ec<H)d year ; 
and, as he liad always determined to marry prccisely^at 
tliis age, he began to took about for a wife. He cbose 
a widow, saidto beofa very close saving temper, she 
was neither yr^mg, handsome, nor agreeable : but theo 
ehe was rieh ; and it was Goodenough's notion that the 
inain chance siiould be first considered in matrimony as 
in every thing eise, Now this notable dame was pre- 
^iscly of bis way.of thinking ; but she had more shrfcwd« 
Hess than her lover, and she over-reached him in the 
bargain : her fortune did not turn out to be above one 



half o( wbat rcport had represented it ; her temper was 
worse than even her enemies said it was i and ihe time 
that was dailf wasted in trifiing dispates, between thi& 
well-matched pair, was- worth more than all the petty 
savingsmade by hei* avaricious habits. 

Croodenough cursed himself ten times a day, ^durJng 
the honey-moon ; but, as he did not like to let the 
neighbours know how far he had been outwittedy he 
held bis tongue with the fortitude of a martyr ; and, hi» 
partizahs' all commended him for making so prudent a 
match. 

* Aye, aye,' say they ; < there's Wright, who might ' 
have had this yery womaD» has gone and married a 
girl without a Shilling wIth all bis prudence ; and| as to * 
Maryel, he will surely be bit.' There they were mis- 
taken. Marvel was a person capable of leaming from 
experienee ; and he never.forg^t the lesson that he had 
received from the charming Allcia. It seemed tp bar» 
sobered him completcly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Pleasurca qf folly roo often öecomc Ua Miafsr» 

tuncB, 

ABouTthistime, Mr. Jatnes^^^ Harrison, an eminent 
dyer,uncle to Wright's frlend of that name, at York, 
came to scttle neai^lover-hill ; and, as Marvel was al- 
vays inclined to be hospitabIe,he assisted bis new neigh- 
bour withmany of those little conveniences which mo- 
ney cannbt always command, at the momcnt they are 
wanted. The dyer was gratefial ; and, in return for 
Marvers civilities, let Marvel into many of the myste- 
ries of the dying business, which he was anxious tp 
understand. Scarcely a day past wittiout bis calling oa 
Mr. James Harrison. Now Mr. Harrison had a daugh- 
tcr, Lucy, who was young and prctty ; and Marvel 
thought her more and morc agreeable every time he 
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^aw her ; buty as he told Wright» he wab ^ietemimed 
aot to faU in love with her, tili he was quite auYe tbat 
ahe was good for something. Afew weekaafter he had 
been acquainted with her, he had an oj^portunity of see- 
ing her tried. Mrs. laaac Harriaon, the dyer of York's 
lady, came to spend a week with her at the Chriatmas 
holidays ; Mias Melicent, or as she was commonly caU 
led, Milly Harrison, acco]ii[>anied her inother ; she hav* 
Ing a more £ftshioQable air than Lucpri and having icam« 
ed to dance from a London danaag-master, thought 
herseif so much her superior that she ought to dlrect 
her in all thiags. Miss Milly, the Sunday after her ar- 
rival, appeared at church in a honnet ths^ charmed half 
the eoDgregation ; and a crowd oi farmers* wivea and 
^ughters, the moment church was ovetj beg^^ Üie 
iavour of Miss Milly to teil them where wad how such 
a bonnet could be got,and how much it would cost ? It 
was extravagantly dear; and those mothers who had anjr 
prudence were frightened at the price : but the daug iv> 
ters were of opinion that it was the cheapest, as wellas 
prettiest thing that ever was aeen or heard of : andMiss 
Milly was comniissioned to write immediately to York, 
to bespeak fifteen bonnets exactly like her own. This 
transaction was settled before they had leftthe church- 
jard,; and Miss Milly was leaning upon a tombstone^to 
write down the names of those who weremost eagerto 
have tbeir bonnets before the nextSunday, whenWright 
and Marvel came up to the place where the crowd was 
gathered, and they saw what was going forward. 

Miss Barber, Miss Cotton, Misa Lamb, MiasDisbly, 
Mi^s Trotter,Miss HuU, Miss Parker, Miss BuryJ^iss 
Oxley, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. fcc. &c. &c. &c. See. &c.&c. 
each in their turn, peeped anxiously over MissMilly'ft 
Shoulder, to make themselvcs sure that their naroee 
were in the happy list. Lucy Harrison, alone, stood, 
with a composed countenance, in the midst of the agi- 
tated groupe. < Well, cousin Lucy, what say you now ? 
shall I bespeak a bonnet for you; Hey ?-^Do you know,' 
criedMiss Milly, turning to theadmireijsofher bonnel, 
' Do you know that X offercd to bespeak oneryeaterday 
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for lAXCf ; and she was so stingy she would not let me^ 
because a was too dear /' < Too dear ! Could you con« 
ceive it V repeated the young ladies joining in a scornfui 
titter.^ AU eyes were now fixed upon Lucy, who blush* 
ed deeply, but answered, with gentle steadiness» that 
she realiy could not afford to lay out so much money 
upon a bonnet f and that s^ie would rather not hare her 
nacme put down in« the list. . 

^ She's a good prudent giH,' whispered Wright ta 
Marvel. 

* And very prctty, I am surc. I never saw her look 
so pretty as at this instant/ replied Marv«!- in a low 
Toice. 

' Please yourselfy chHd/ said Miss Milly, . throwlng. 
back her bead with much disdain ; « but I'm sure you'U 
plcaset nobüdy eise with such »dowdy thing as that you^ 
have on. . Lord l I shouJd like* to see her walk the 
streetSiof Yorkton a Sunday,. that figure l Lord ! how 
Mrs. Stokes woald laugh l*^ x 

Here she pauatd^ and several of her* fair audience- 
were Struck with« the terrible idea of being laughed at 
by a persoa whdm.they. had never seen^ and whomthey 
were never likely tasee ; and transpor-üng themseives 
in imagination into the streeta of ¥orkr feit all tbe hor- 
vor of beiDg sl^ed at« in . an. unfashionable bonnet> by 
Mrs. Stokes. 'Gracious me ! Miss Mlllyj- do pray be 
sure torliaveLmine aentfcom^ Yorkafore next Sunday,^ 
cried one of the eountry helles ::'and gracious me! don^t 
iorget mine Miss Milly/ was reiterated bjr every voice 
but Lucy*B,as the croud followed Miss Hamson out of 
tbe church->yard. Great was tlie contempt feit for her 
by the Company ; &ut she was proof against their tidi«> 
eule, and calmly ended, aa^ .she«be|^n9 with saying, ' I 
cannot afford it.* ., 

' She is a veryi prudent girl> repeated» Wright,*^in ^ 
bw voice to Marveli > 

* Butvl liope tWsJksnot stingmesa,*^ whispered Mar-r- 
irel.< I would not marry such a stingy animalas Good^ 
anovghhas^akentowife, for alltheworld. l>o you^ 
btfnr» sbe ]^,^-ataryed the seafant-boy that.llved: 

Ab. %* 
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vith them ? There ho isyondep, getting overthe »tUe ; 
did yau ever see such a miserable looking creature?*— 
He can teil you fifty stories of dame Goodesougb's «tin- 
giness. I would Dot marry a stingjr woman for the 
vhole World. I hope Lucy Harrisoa is not Btingy/ 

< Pray Mrs, Wright,* said Manrers üdend, toming to 
his vife, wbo bad been atanding beaide biiii^ aiid who i 
had not yet said one word, < wbat rn^y yoor opinion be V i 

< My opinion is thafc sbe is aa generous a girl as any | 
upon earth/ said Mrs. Wright ; < and I have good rea- 
son to say so.' 

« How ? What V said Marvel, ezgetij. 
'Her father lent my poor &ther frre hundred povmds; 
/ and at the meeting of tho creditovs after bis death» Mr. 

Harrison was very eameat to bave the money paid, be- 
cattse it was his daughter'a foctime. Wbea be ibund 
that it could not be bad immediately, he grew extreme- 
ly angry ; .but Lucy pacified binii and told bim that she 
was sure I should pay the money bonestty) as soon as I 
could : and that she would willinigly ymit to bave itpaid 
at a hundred poanda a yea& for my conventence. I am 
more obliged toher, for the handsome way in wbich ' 
she trnsted to me, than if sbe had given mc half tbc 
money. I shall never forget it.' 

< I hope you forgive her for not buying the bonnet T 
aaid Wright toMarveL 

< Forgiye her ! aye ; now I lov« her for U/ said Mar- 
Tek now i know that sbe is not stingy.' 

From tbis day forward Marvers attachment to Lucy 
rapidly increased» Oxfe evening he was Walking in the 
fields with Lucy and Miss MiUy»whe playcdoff be finest 
York airs to attract hia admiration, wben the Mlowing 
dialogue passed between them : ^ La l cousih Lucy/ 
Said Miss Milicent, < wh^ shall we get you to York l 
I long to shew you a little o£ the wortd» and lo intro- 
duce you tomy friend Mrs. Stokea^the Müliner.*^ 



< My falber sajrs.thatbe does not wish t)iat I alioidd 
be acquainted with Mra Stokes»^ said Luqr« 

^ Your father ! Nonaenae, . cbild. Your fiither kas 
llred all. bis Üfo ia the country^ tho Lord know« vhers; 
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he haft not ÜTecl in York, as I have ; so liow can he 
know any thingr uponjearth of the World ? What ift 
call tbe woHd, I mean/ 

< I do not know, cousin Milljr, what you call the 
wodd ^ bat I think that he knows more of Mrs. Stokes 
than 1 do ; and I shall trust to his opinion, for I never 
knew him to speak ill öf any body without having goocl - 
reason for it. Besides it is my duty to obey my father/ 

* Diity l La ! Gracious nie 1 She Ulks as if she was a 
baby mleading strings/ cried Miss Milly,laughiDg; but 
she was mortified at obs^rving thatMarvel did not join> 
as she had expected, in the laogh ; so she added, in a 
scorafal tonOf * Perhaps, I'm in the wrong box j and 
that Mr. Marvel is one of them that admires pretty ba- 
lües in leading strings/ 

* 1 am one of those that admire a ^ood daughter, I 
confess^' said Marvel ; and, added he, lowering hia 
Toice, * that I love her too.* 

"Miss Millycolonred with anger, and Lucy with an 
emotion that she had never feit before. As they re- 
tttmed honie, they inet Mr. Harrison : and the mo- 
ment Marrel espied him he quitted the ladies. 

* I*ve something to say to you, Mr. Harriäon. I 
sbould be glad to speak a few words t6 you in private^ 
if you please,* cried he seizing his arm, and leadmg him 
down a bye-lane. 

Mr. Harrison was all attention ; but Marvel began t<» 
gather primroseS) instead of speaking. 

* Well,' said Mr. Harrison, < did you bring me her«r 
to see you gather primroses ?* * 

After smelling the fiewers twenty times, änd placing 
them in twenty dülbrent forms, Marvel at last threw 
them cm a t>ank,aiid with a sudden effbrt exclsdmed, 

* You have a daughter Mr. James Harrison l 

* I know I have ; and I tbai^ God for it.* 

* So you have reason to do ; for a more lovely gir!» 
and a better, in my opkuon, never existed.* 

* One muat not pralle one^i owa» or I shoirld agred 
widi yofH* said tha|yroiid fath^. 

A^n there waa aUence» And again IVbrvel picktd 
up his primroses. 
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In Short,' »aid he, * Mr. Harrison, ^ould yoo lik*^ 
me for a .son»in-law V 

< Would Lucy like you for a husband ? I must knov 
that first,* »aid the good fathcr. 

* That is what I do not know,' rcplied Marvcl ; * but 
if I waft to ask her, she would ask you, I am surc, wh^h- 
er you would lik« nie for a son-in-law.* 

* At this rate, we shall ncver get fwward«,* said Ha? • 
rison. « Go you back to Misa Milly, and send my Lu- 
cy here to me.* 

We shall not teil how Lucy picked np the flower»> 
which had becn her lover'a grand resourcc i nor how 
often sheblushed upon the gccasion : she acknowledged 
that she thought Mr. Marvcl very agreeabie^ bttt that 
ehe was afraid to 'marry a person who had so littje steadi- 
iness. That she had heard of a great number of scheniea 
undertaken by him, whkh had failcd ; or which he had 
given up as hastily as he begon them. *"Besides* said 
she, ' may be he might change bis mind about me- aa 
well as about other things ; for Tve heard from my 
cousin Milly—- Pve heard that — that— -he was in loyci 
not very long since, with an. actress in York. Do you 
think this is all true ?* 

« Yes, I know it's all true, said Mr. Harrison r« for he 
told me so himself. He is an honest open hearted young 
man ; but I think as you do, child, that we cannot be 
SU re of his s teadiness.* 

When Marvel heai*d from Mr. Harrison the result of 
this- conversation, he was inspired with the strongest 
desire to convince Lucy that he was capable of perseve* 
rance. * To the astonishment of all= who knew him, or 
who thought that they knew him, he settied sieadUy to 
business ; and for a whole twelve month, no ene heard- 
him speak of any ne w scheme . At the end-of tbis time, 
he renewed his proposal to Lucy ; saying that he hoped 
^e would now have aome dependence upon his con» 
stancy to her, since she had seen the power she had ovee 
hia mind.' Lucy was artless and aifectionate, as well 
ea prudent : now that her ooiy real objection to.tbe- 

1 
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inMch was lessened^the did not tormonlbimtotry hef 
power I tat acknowledged her attachment to himi anil 
they were niarried. 

Sir PlaiHageiiet Mowbray's aig^ent was much aston« 
ished that Lucf did not prefer him, because he was a 
much ricfaer Jüan tban Pierce Mar vel : and Miss Millf 
Harrison was also astonished that Mr. Marvel did not 
prefer her to such a country giri us Lucy ; especiallf 
when «he kad a thousand poiKids more to her fortune. 
Btit» notwithstandtfigall this astoniahmeoti Marvel aad 
bis wlfe were perfectly happy. 



CHAPTER IX. 
JSy a twrUimatian 0/ Firnui^ Mtsn decome Suecea/iU* 

It was now the fifth year äfter old Mr. PearsonV 
death. Wright was at this time the riebest of the 
three nephews ; for the tnoney that he had laid out, in 
drainiog Holland-fen, began to bring bim in twenty per 
ceat As to Manrel, he had exchaaged some cüf bis 
£nest acres for the warren of sUver-sprigs, the common 
füll of thÄstleSf and the marsh fall of reeds : he had 
lost many guineas by bis sbeep and their jackets, and 
many more by bis ill-fenced plantations : so thaty Qount^ 
ing all the losses frpm the failure of bis schemes and 
the waste of bis time, be was a thousand pounds poor« 
er thaa when he first came into pössession of Clover« 
hill. 

Goodenough waa not, according tö the most accurate 
csiculatiohS) one Shilling richer or poorer tban when be 
first began the world. Slow and sure, sud bis friends : 
fair and softiy goes far in a day. Wbat he has he'U 
hold fast ; tbat's more tban Marvel ever did, and may 
be more tban Wright will do in the end. He dabblea 
a little in exfierimenta^ as he calls tbem : this be has 
leamt from bis friend Marvel ; and this will come to n» 
good. 



i 
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Aboul this timey there was some appeärance ot tt 
scarcity ;n Bngland ; and many farmers set an unusaal 
quantity of potatoes, in hopes that they would bear a 
high price th& ensuing season. Goodenoiigh, who 
feared and hatcd cvery thing that was called a specula*. 
tion, declared that for his part, he would not set a ridge 
more than he used to do. What had alfrays done for 
him and his should do for him still. With tfais resolu- 
tion, he began to set his potatoes : Marvel said |o -hiiny 
^hilst he was at work, * Cousin Goodenough» .1 would 
advise you not to set the shoots that are at tfae bottom 
of these potatoes ; for^if you do, they won't be good Ibr 
any thing. This is a secret I learnt last harvest-home, 
from one of my Irish hay-makers. I tried the ex]>eri- 
ment upon a few ridges last year» and fovnd the poor 
fellow was quite right. I have given him a guinea foir 
his Information ; and it will be worth a great deal more 
to me and my neighbours.' 

< May be so,' said Goodenough ; but I shall set my 
own potatoes my own way, I thank you, cousin Marvel^ 
for I take it the old way's best, and I'U never fc^ow na 
other.* 

Marvel saw that it was in yain to.attempt to con^ce 
Goodenough ; therefore be left him to his old ways. 
Theconsequence was that Goodenough and his femily 
eat the worst potatoes in the whole country this year ; 
and Marvel cleared above two hundred fiounds by twe;i« 
ty acres of potatoes, set according to his friend the Irisiu 
man's directions. 

This was the first speculation of Manrel's which suc«> 
ceeded ; because it was the first which had beenbeguQ 
with prudencc, and pursued with stcadiness. His in- 
formation in the first instance was good ; it came from 
a person who had actually tried the experiment, and who 
had seen it tried by others ; and when he was convinced 
of the fact, he applied his knowledge at the proper time, 
boldly extended his experiment, and succeeded. This 
success raised him ui the opinion even of his enemies. 
His fnend, Wjight, heartily rejoiced at it j but Goode* 
nough sneered, and said to VVright, < What MarvelJia% 
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^meü this year he^U losö hy some schertie the next,' I. 
^re to say, now, hehas some nevi^ achemeor another 
brewing^ in bis brains at this very momeiit. Aye^^-look. 
here he comes, with two bits of rags in bis band. Now 
forit!* 

Marvei came up ts them with gröat eagemess in bis 
bok's ; and, shewing two freshiy dyed patterns of clothi 
said^ « which of these two biues ia the brightest ?' 

* That in your left band/ said Wright ; ' it is a beau- 
tiful bluc* 

Marvei rubbed his hands with an air of triumph ; but 
restraitung his joy, he addressed himseif to Wright in 
a composed voice: 

* My dear Wright, I have many obligations to you ; 
and if I have any good fqrtune, you shall be the first to 
ihare it with me. As for you, cousin Goodenough, I 
dpn't bear malice against you for laughing at me and 
ny herons feathers, and my sii ver-sprigs, and my sbeep's 
jacketsiand my thistles : shake hands, man ; you shall 
have a share in^ur. scheme, if you please/ 

< I don't piease to have no share at all in none of your 
schemes, cousin Marvei : I thank you kindly,' said 
Gbodtnough« 

' Had not you better hear ,what it is, before you de* 
cide against it ? ssüid Wright. 

Marvei explained himseif furthcr ; * sometime ago,* 

sfdd he, * I was with my father-in-law, who was dying 

some cloth with wpad. . I observed that one corner of 

the doch was of a much brighter blue than any of the 

ttst ; andv upon examining what could be the cause of 

Ulis, I found that the corner of the cloth had fallen üpon 

the ground, as it was taken out of the dying vat, and had 

trailed through a mixture ofcolours. which I had acci- 

dentally spilled on the iioor. I caretully recoilected of 

what this mixture was composed : I found that woad 

was the principal ingredient ; the ot;he r ■ . - i s a secret. 

I have repeated my experiments several times, and I 

find that they have always succeeded : I was determibed 

nnt to speak of my discovery tili I was sure of the fact. 

Nowl am sure of them» my fathef-ia-law teil» me that 

» 



be and ki»brdtlier,at York,caüld cnsore tone an adnm- 
CKgeoi» salc for a« much blue clottt as I canprepoüre ; 
and be adnses^ mc to take oot a patent for the d^e.' 

Ooodeneiigb had not paticnce to listen «a]r longer, 
but exclaimed : 

< Join in a patent \ that*s more thaf»! wondd dor I am 
aiire, counn Marvel ; so don't think to take me in, PH 
cnd as I beg^, without having any tbing- to do with 
any of your new fangied schem6s«--Good niorning to 
you.' 

^ I hope, Wright,' said Marvel proud^ tbat you do 
not suspect me of any design to takte you in j and tbat 
you will have sonie confidence in tto scbemc, vben 
you find that my expcfiments have been acentately 
tried/ 

Wright assured Marvel tbat he had the utwost ccm- 
fidence in bis integrity ; andlhat b« would carefully go 
over witb bim any experlments he chose to sbew bim. 
I do not want to worm your secret from yöu,* said hc ; 
< but we must make ourselves sure of swccessbefore we 
go to take out a patent, which will be an expensire bu- 
siness/ 

* You are exactly the sovt of man I shoold wisb to 
have fbr my partner, cried Marvel, * for you have all the 
coolness and prudence that I want.* 

< And you have all the quickness and' ingenuky" tbat I 
want/ replied Wright ; so, bctween us, we sheiild in» 
deed, as you say, make good partners.* 

A partnership was soon established between Wrfgbl 
and Marvel. The woad apparatus, whicb belenged to 
Wright*s father-in-]aw,was given^up to the creditors to 
pay the debts : but none of tbese creditoi^s understood 
the management of it, or werc wilÜng to.engage in- itj 
Wst they should ruin tbenwelves. Marvel prfevailed 
upon Wright to kee p it in bis own hands ; and the cred» 
itora, who had been well satisfied by bis wlfe*» eonduet 
Howards thena^ and who hi^ ^wat confidence Inhis üb»- 
racter for prudenee^ reÜnquishedtheir Claims upon^tbe 
property, and trnsted to WHjg^s promiaei tbat tÄej 
4b0uli be gradiu^ paid by mtalüient». 
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< See "wbot it it is to have chosea a good wife,' said 
Wright. < Good character is ofteo better than good' 
Ibrtune.* 

The wife retumed the hasband's eompHinent : but 
vre must pass over such uafashionable conversation^ and 
proceed with our stoiy. 

The reader may recollect our mentioning a Ihtle boy» 
\trho carried a message from Wright to bis mistress, the . 
day that he called upon her, on hid return from York. 
Soe had been very good to this boy, and he "vras- of a 
grateful temper. After he left her father's service, Ke 
was hired by a gentleman, who lived near Spalding, and 
for. some . time she had beard nothing of him : bat 
about a year after she was married, his master paid a 
Visit inr Lincolnshire, and the lad early one morning 
came to spe his ** old young miatreas.^* He came so 
very early that none of the family were stirring, except 
Marvelf who had risen by day*break to finish some re- 
pairs that he was making in the woad-apparatus. He 
i^cognised the boy as soon as he saw him, and welcom» 
ed him with his usual good-nature. 

* Ah, Siri' said the lad, *I be's glad to seethings go* 
ing on here again. I be's main glad to hear how yoimg 
mistressis happy ! But I must be back afore my own 
present master's be's up ; so will you be pleased to give- 
my sarvice and duty, and here's a little sort of tea- 
chest for her, that I made with the help of a fellow-ser« 
vantof roine. If so be she'U think well of takingit, I 
»hould be very proud ; it has a lock and key and all.* 

Marvel was astonished at the'workmanship of this 
tea<;hest ; and when he expressed his admiraiion, the 
boy Said : « Oh Sir l all the difficultest part» were done 
by my felk)W»servant ; who is more handy like than I 
am, ten to one, though he's a Frencbman. He was 
one of them French prisoners, and is a curiousman. 
He wottld have tiked of all thinga to häve come here 
along with me this morning, to get a slghtof what's go- 
ing on here ; beeause they hare woad-millsand the 
Hke in bis own c«uiitry, he «ays^ butthen he would 
i»t come ^ying'witliout leave, beng^ a oivil ben^a» 

L 
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Marvel told the boy that his fellow-servant shouldbe 
heartily welcome to saüsfy his curiosity ; and the ne&t 
inoming the Frenchman came. He was a native of 
Langaedocy where woad is cultivated ; he had been ea- 
gaged in the manuiacture of it, and Marvel soon found, 
by lüs conversation, that he was a weli-informed intelli« 
g«nt man. He told Marvel that there were many na- 
tives of Languedoc, at this time, prisoners in England» 
who understood the business as well as he did, and 
would be glad to be employedt or to seil their knowl- 
«dge at a reasonable pnce. Marvel was not too proud 
to leam, even from a Frenchman. With Wright's con- 
sent, he employed several of these workmen ; and he 
carried, by their means, the manufacture of- woad to a 
high pitch of perfection. How success changes the 
opinion of men 1 The Lincolnshire farmers, who had 
formerly sneered at Marvel as a genius and a projector» 
began to look up to him as to a very wise and knowing 
maQ,whenthey saw this manufactory continue to thrive ; 
and those who had blamed Wright« for entering into 
partnership with him^now changed their minds. Mar- 
vel was taught perseverance by Wright, and Wright 
was excitedto activity by Marvel. Neithe^ of them 
could have done separately what they both effected by 
the Union. , 

At the end of the ten years Goodenough was pre- 
cisely where he was when he began ; neithcr richer nor 
poorer ; neither wiser nor happier ; all that he had ad- 
ded to his stock was a cross wife, and two cross chil- 
dren. He, to the very last moment, persisted in the 
belieC that he should be the richest of the three, and 
that Wright and Marvel would finish by being bank- 
rupts. He was in unutterable astonishment, when, upon 
the appointed day, they produced their account-books 
to Mr. Constantine, the executor, and it was found that 
they were many thousand pounds better in the world 
jthan him seif. 

' Now, gentlemen,' said Mr. Constantine, < lo which 
of you am 1 to give your uiicle*s legacy ? I must know 
which of the partnera has the greatest share in the ma- 
nufactory.* 
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* Wright has the greatest sharc/ cpicd Marvel ; * for 
irithout bis prudence I should have been ruined.' 

* Marvel has the greatest share/ cried Wright ; * Cor 
vithout bis ingenuity I should never have succeeded in 
the business, nor indeed should I have undertaken iu* 

^ Then» gentlemen, you mustdiuide the ten thousand 
pounds between you/ »aid Mr. Constantine, < and I giv& 
you joy of your happy partnership. What cair be more 
advantageous than a partnership between prudence and 
justice on the one aide» and generosity and abilities en 
the other. 
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THE LIMERICK GLO VB& 



CHAPTER L 

- SurmUeU qftenfiartly Trutand fiartiy Fahe^ 

If mras Sundar morniBg^aiid m finte d«y in aHtumii'^ 
Ihe bells of Herabrd catliedrai rang, and all tlre i»<oiid 
MKiättty dresüed were flockuig i6 chui*ch. 

< Mra. Hül 1 Mra. Hill 1 Phcebe ! Phoebe l>^There'a 
the cathedral bell, I say, and neither of yöu reädjr for 
«httrcb^ and i a chiirch warden;' ciied Mr. HiH, the 
tdtineis as he steod at the bottom of bis own stair-caae. 
< VtSL i«ttdf , Papa,' replied Phcsbe ; and down ahe came, 
looking 86 eleian, s^msh, and4so gay, that her stem &- 
^er*a brows imbeiit>atid he coohä oniy say to her, a&: 
sbe wlBA dranmg on a new pair of glerves ^ Child, fou 
ougbt to have had on^those gloVes before tbis time «^ 
day/ 

* Befere thistime ofday !' crled Mra, Hin, wbö-was 
now Coming döWn stairs completelf equipi^ni . < fib- 
fore this time of day l She ^hovtld know better, I say» 
than to put od tbioae gloyes at aU : nort especialiy 
when going to the Cathedral/ 

< The g^oves «re ver3rgo6d glö¥es,asfar as I see«* re- 
"ptted Mr. Hill. < B^t no matter naw. It |8 more ^ttlag 
tlMtwe abttuld bei» proper tbne iaoiirpew9to setan 
«xaBElple 'tA becomea tis» thitn tb stand beiab talking t>f 
^^en luid nonsense;* 

He offered bis wife and daughter eaeh nn ai^^ äHd 
«et^utfor the catbidrii; but Phtfcte ^«vatt^^ «bo busy 
drsiring on ber new glores, and her mbthei* wi» tva 
atagqr at the sight tÄ tbeittj tb acc<Bpt of Mr. HiH^a 
<^ttrt€S7« ^ Wlmt I say iaalways nooMMiffi^ l kMMf'Mr» 
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Hill-' resomed the matron ; < but I cati see aa for int» 
m mill-stone aa other folks. - Was it not l that first gavo 
you a hint of wliat became of the grcat dogi that we lost 
out of our tan-yard last winter ? And waa it not I who 
first took notice to you, Mr. Hill, vergen et fiataim^ a» 
you are« of the hole under the fouudation of the cathe- 
dra! ? Was itnot, lask you Mr, Hill V 

*• But my dear Mrs. Hill, what has all this to do with 
Phoebe's.gloves ?' 

< Are you blind, Mr. Hill ? Pon't you see that the^ 
are Limerick gloves. V 

* What of that ?' Said Mr. Hill ; still preserving bis 
eomposure, as it was his custom to do as.longaa he 
could, when he saw his wife was ruffled. 

( What of that, Mr. Hill ! Wiiy don't you kaojr 
ihat Limerick is in Ireland, Mr. HiU^' 

* With all my heart, my dear.! 

< Yes, and with all my heart, I suppose, Mr. HiU, 
you would see our cathedral blown up, some iair day 
or other, and your.own.daughter married tothe person 
that did it ; and you a church-warden, Mr. Hill. 

«. God forbid V cried Mr. Hill ;. and he stoppcd short 
andsettledhiswig. Prcsently recovering. himsdf, iie 
added^ '- But, Mrs. Hill the cathedral is not yet blowa 
up ; and our Phoebe is not yet married.' 

< No ; but what of that, Mr. Hill ? Forewamed is 
forearmed, as X told you. before your dpg was gone. : 
but you would notbelieve me, and you see how it turo* 
ed oui^ in that caae ; And so it will in this.caite you'ii se«, 
Mi . Hill.» 

But you puzzle and frighten me out of my wits, Mrs« 
Hill/ Said the churchwarden ; again settling.his wig. 
In that caee^ and. m thU ca4e ! I cain't understanij a 
ayilable of what you've been saying to me thi^ baif 
hoür. In piain English, what is there the matter «bout 
£hoebe*8 gloves ?• ' 

' < in piain English then, Mr. Hill, smce you*can un» 
>Lerstftnd nothing eise, plcase to ask your daughter 
Phcebe who^gave her tboae gloves« PliOebe, whQg.aTC^ 
ypaxhoae gloy«9 i! . . 



^I wift^ theywerebttrnt,' said the httshand; vbme 
patience could endure tio longer. < Who gave yoü 
those cnrsed gloyes^ Phoebe ?' 

< Papa,* aaswered Phoßbe, in a loWTiiicey < thejr wefe 
"ti present from Mr. Brian O'Neili/ 

< The Irish 01ov«r !' cried Mr. IBU urkb a leok ^t 
terror. 

< Yes,* resumed the mother j * very tnic, Mr. Hillf. 
I assure you. Now» you see, I had nay reasons.* 

* Take off the gloves directly : I order you, PhGebe/ 
«aid her father, in his most pecemptory tone. < I took 
a mortal dislike to that Mr. Brian O'Neill the first time 
i evfer saw him. tte*s an Irishinäiiy and th«t*B eiioughy 
and too much for me. OJT with the gloves, Phoebe I 
Wiieti r orilrr« thin^^ k n^t be done/ 

PhoDbe B^emtd 1o find «ome dtfficuhy in gettikig oft 
tkeg^iotei, atid gently tirged that^he cbuld im weU g» 
kito the cathedra! witfamit them. Thls objection wae 
immediatety remofed, by her nMher'k pnllisg from 
her pockct apair of mittetxs, which hadtxiee beenbroim 
and once been who!«» but which were now reat in nM- 
dyy phices ; and Which, haviog been ioag^ stretched ty 
one who watatwice'theidiKs of Phoebe^ now hnng hi 
iMge wrinkles'open iier weU-tnfned «rms. 

< But, ptfp.»/ md PtMObbCt < wh)i^ ahotild we take a dia- 
Hke to hlm beoanse he id an IHahman. Camot an 
Irishman be a goodman V 

The chtirchwarden made no anawer to this qnestion ; 

but,afcw aeeobd* ^^^ ^ ^^^ P^^ ^ ^™» obsefved 
that the cathedral bell had just done ringing, and, aa 
tbey were flow got'to the chureh door, Mrs. Hill/with 
SLugnificant look at Phoebe, remarked that it was no 
proper thne to talk or think of ^ood men, or bad men, 
or Iriahmen, or any men, espectally for a churchwar- 
den's daughter. 

We pasfl over in silenoe the xnaay cotijectures that 
were made, by several of the congregatlon, conceming 
the teason why Miss Pho&be Hill should appear in such 
athamefbl ahabbypoir of gloves on a Sunday. After 
Service waa e&d<d the ohurchwtffden went^^ with gre^ 
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rajsieryy to examinQ the hole uod^r the foundation of 
thc cathedral ; and Mre. Hillrcpaired, with the grocep*s 
and ihe stationer's ladies, to Uke a walk in the (CUose ; 
where she boasted to all her female acquainunce, wbom 
she called her friends, of her maternal discretion in 
preyaillng upon Mr. Hill to forbid her daughter Phoebe 
fo wear Uie Limerick gloYes. 



CHAPTER II. 

tV6rd$ iUundcr^tQod are among our vfi>r9t Mt^oriunärt 

In the meah thne, Phod>e walfctsd pensivelf home- 
"Vards ; endeavouring'to discover why her &their should 
<ake a mortal dislike to a man, at first sight^ merely^ be- 
hause he was an Irisbman ;. and why her mother had 
talked so much of the great dog, which had beea. loat 
last year out of the tah-yard ; and of the hole under 
thefoundation of theciKthedrair What has all thia to 
do with my Lisierick gloyes ? thought she. The more 
ahe thought the less connection she could perceiye be- 
tween these things i for, as she had not taken a dislike 
to Mr. Brian CyMeill at first aight, because he was an 
Irishman, ^he could not think it quit^ reasonable to 
6usp6ct him of making away with her father^s dog ; nor 
yet of a design to blow up Üie Hereford cathedral. ' As 
she was pondering upon these matters, she came withiü 
sight of the ruins of a poor Woman's house ; which, a 
few months before this time ' had been bumt down. 
She recollected that her first acquaintance with her 
lover began at the time of this fire ; and she thought that 
the courage and humanity he shewed, in exerting hinv- 
self to save this* unfortunate woman and her children^ 
justified her notion of the possibxiity thät an Irishman 
inight be a good man. 

< The name of the poor woman« whose house had 
been .bumt down, was Smith : she was a widpw, and 
tbe npw Uved at the e^tremity of a narrow laoe Ix^m 
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wretched habitation. Why Phoebe thought of her wlth 
inore concern than usual at this instant we need not ex« 
amineybat she did ; and, reproaching herseif for hay- 
ing neglected it for some weeks past, she resoJved to go 
directly tOt see the widow Smith, and to give her a 
crown which she had long had in her pocket, with 
"which she had intended to have bought play tickets. 

It happened that the first person she saw in the poor 
widow's kitchen was the identical Mr. O'Neill. « I 4id 
not expect to see any body here bm you, Mrs. Smith>* 
Said Phcebe, blushing. 

^ So much the greater the pleasut*e of the meeting ; 
to me, I mean, Miss Hill,* said O'Neill rising, and put- 
ting down a little boy, with whom he had been playing. 
Phoebe wetit on talking to the poor woman ; and, after 
slipping the crown into h€v hand, said she would call 
again. O'NeilJi surpri^ed at the change in her manner, 
followed her when she Jeft the house, and said, * it 
itrould be a great misfortune to me to have done any 
thing to ofTend Miss Hill ; especially if I could not con- 
ceive bow or what it was, which is my case at this pre- 
sent speaking.' And, as the spruce glover spoke, he 
fixed his eyes upon Phcebe's ragged gloveä. She drew 
,them iip in vain ; and then said, with her natural sim- 
plicity and gentleness, ' You have not done any thing 
to ofTend nie, Mr. O'Neill ; but you are soine way or 
other displeasing to my father and mother, and they 
have forbid me to wear the Limerick gloves.' 

* And sure Miss Hill would not be after changing 
her opinion of her humble servant for no reason in life, 
but because her father and mother, wbo have taken a 
pre]udice against him, are a little contrary.' 

* No,* repüed Phoebe ; I should not change my opin- 
ion, without any reason ; but I have not had time yet to 
fix my opinion of you, Mr. O'Neill. 

* To let you know a piece of my mind then, my" 
dear Miss HüU' resumed he, 'the more contrary they 
are the more pride and joy it would give me to win and 
wear you, in spite of em all ; and, if without a far- 
ÜÜDg in your pocket, so much the more shouid I^re- 
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joice in the opportuaity of proving ta your dear MSi 
and.aU eise whom it msby consarss VaaL Brian O'Neiil ia 
no Iriah fortune^buBtcrf and acorns them thatare so 
narrow-iBinded as to tbink tbat no otber kind of cuttüa 
httt tham there fortune^huMera can coma out of aH 
][reland. So, my dear Phcebe» now» ve understand oae 
tuiother, I bope you will not be paining nay «jres any 
longar wilh tbe sigbt of the&e odious b^wn bags, 
^bich are not fit to be %voro by any Chrlatian'a arnaa» lo 
aay notbing of Stiiss HiU'a, whicb are ihe baadsoinest» 
without any compliment» tbat 1 ever saw ; and^ to my 
nünd, would become a pair of Limerick glovea beyond 
any thing ; and I expect sbe*ll sbow ber goierosity and 
proper apirit by putting tbem on immediately.' 

*• You expect) Sir l' repeated Miss Hill) vrith a look 
of more Indignation tlian ber gentle countenance bad 
ever before been seen toassutne. Expect i If he bad 
Said hope, tbought ahe, it would have been anotber 
thing J but expect.! What right has he to expect ? " ■■ 

< Now Miss Hill, unfortunately, was not sufficiently 
ticquainted with tbe Irish idiom to know that to expect, 
in Ireland, is the same thing as to hope in England ; 
and, when her Iriah admirer said I expect, he meaat 
only in piain Eng^ish, I hope. But thus it is that a poor 
Irishman, often, for want of understanding tbe niceties 
of the En'gUsh language,say8 the rud'est when he mfeaiia 
lo say the civüest things iniaginable. 

Miss HUl's feelmgs were so mach hurt, by tbis un« 
lucky ^' I expect," that the whole of bis speech, which 
bad before madeaome favorable impresaionoober, now 
lost its effect ; and she replied with proper spirit,aft afae 
thought, ' you expect a great deal too much, Mr. 
O'Neill ) a^ more than eyer I gaye you reasoii to do. 
It would be neither pleasure nor pride lo me tobe woa 
and wom, as you were pleased to aay, in apite of them 
all ; and to be thrown, without a farthing in my pocket, 
^pön thefprotection of one whoexpects so muck at first 
fetling out* So, I assure you, Sir^ whateiier you voKf 
expect, I shall not put on the Limerick gloires.' 

^. O-'MeiU vaa not vithout hia iliare of pridei and 



proper äpirit : nay) he' Iiad, it must bcconfe^sed^ iti 
common with some other of his countrymen) an im^ 
proper share of pride and splrk.. Fi red by the lady'a 
coldness, he poured forth a volley of reproaches | and 
ended by wishlng» as he said» a good merning for ever 
and- ever, to one who could chatige her opinion point 
blank', likethe weather cock^ *l am, Miss^your most 
obedient ; and I expect you'U never think no more of 
poor Brian O'Neill, and the Limerick Gloves/ 

If he had not been in too great a .passk>n to observe 
any thing, poor Brian 0*Neill would have fbund out 
that Phoebe was not a weathercock : but he Itit her 
abruptly, and hurried away ; imaginihg all the while 
that it was Phoebe> and not hirnäelf, who was in a rage. 
Thus, to the horseman who is galloping at füll speed, 
the hedges, trees, and houses, seem rapidly to recede ; 
whilst, in reality, they never move from. their place». 
It is he that flies from them, and not they from him. 
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«HAPTER III. 

^deavouta to be consiatent often lead to Ob^Hnucy ift 

Error* 

Oä Monday inorning Miss Jenny Brown, the perfu- 
mer's daugiiter, came to pay Phoebe a morning visit, 
^ith a face of busy joy. 

' Soi my dear l' aaid sh^ : < fine doings in Hereford-1 
But what makes 3rou4ook so <iowifcasti To be sure yoci 
are imited^s well as the rest^f us ?* 

* Invited wbere V cried Mrs. Hill ; who was present, 
and who could never endure to hear of an invitation) 
in which she was not included. « Iftvited where pray, 
Miss Jenny?' 

'La ! haye you not heard ? Why, 'Iv^e all took it for 
granted that yoU) and Miss Phoebe, would have beea 
the first and foremost to have b^en asked to Mn 
O'NcWs b»U.' 

' 'M '- 



< Bali V cried Mrs. Hill ; and luckHy saved Pfattbe» 
who was in some agitation, the trouble of speaking.— 
< Why this is a mighty siidden thing : i nerer heard a 
tittle of it before.' 

< Well, this is really extraordinaiy ! Alid, Pfacebe^ 
havenot you received a pair of Limerick glotea V 

< Yes, I have/ Said Phcebe ; « but what then ? Wtuit 
has tnj Limerick gloves to dd with the ball ? 

* A great dcal,' repUed Jenny. * Don't you know 
that a pair of Limerick gloves is, as one may say, a 
ticket to this ball ? for every lady, that has beea asked, 
has had'a pair sent to her along with the card ; and i 
Letieve as many as twenty, besides myself, have been 
asked this moming. , 

Jenny then produced her new pair of Limerick 
gloves ; and, as she tried them on, and shewed how 
well they fitted, she counted up the names of the la- 
dies whoy to her.knowledge, were to be at this ball.*— 
When she had iinished the catalogue, she expatiated 
npon the grand preparations which it was said the wi- 
dow O'Neill, Mr. O^Neiü's mother, was making for the 
supper; and concluded b'y condoling with Mrs. Hill, 
for her misfortune in not having been invitedr Jenny 
topk her leave, to g^t her dress in readiness: < for,' 
added she, < Mr. O'Neill has engaged me to open the 
ball, in case Phoebe does not go : but I suppose she will 
cbeerup and*go, äs she has a pairof Limerick ^loi^a 
as well as the rest of ns.* , 

There was a silence for some minutes, after Jenny^ 
depanure, which was broken by Phcebe, who toki her 
mother that, early in the morning, a note had been 
•Jbrought to her, which she had retumedunopened : be- 
cause she knew, from the band writing of the direc- 
tion, that it came from Mr. O'Neill. ' 

We must obseri^e that Phtebe had already told her 
mother of her meeüng with this gentleman atthe poör 
widow's; and of all that had passed bis tWeen them af- 
terward's. This openness, on her part, had softened 
the heart of Mrs. Hill ; who was really inclinedtojbe 
good natured, prQTided people wouid allow ttiat ahe 
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hadmore penetratiön tfaui aity ose eUe in Hereford.««— 
She was moreorer a good deal piqu^d and alarmed by 
th« idea thot the perfumer's daughter mi^ht rival ai)d 
outslune her own. Whilst she had thought herseif 
Bure of Mr. O'Neiirs attachment to Phcebe, she had 
looked higher ; especially as she was persuaded, by the 
perfomer's lädy, to think that an Irishman could not be 
a gobd match : but now she began to suspect that the 
perfumer's lady had changed her opinion of Irishmen, 
since she did not object to her own Jenny*s leading up 
the ball at Mr. O'Neill's. 

All these tiioughts passed rapidly in the mother^s 
mind ; and, with her fear of losing an admirer for her 
Fhffibe, the value d that admirer suddenly rose in her 
estimation. ^ Thits^ at an auction, if a lot is going tobe 
knoeked down to a lady, who is the only person that 
has bid for i teeren »he feels discontented, and despises 
that which nabody covets : btit if, as the hammer is 
fal^g, many voices ans^ner to the question, Who bid<} 
niore ? then her anxiety to securc tbe prize suddeBly 
rises ; and rather than be outbid, she will give far be* 
yond its value. 

< Why, child/ saidMfs. Hill, < since you have a pair 
of Limerick gk>ve«s, and shice certainlif^ that note was 
an invitation^to us to this ball, and sinee it is mudi 
nore fttting that you should open the ball than Jenny 
Brown, and since, after aU» it was very handsome «Ad 
genteel 6f the young man to say he would take you 
without a farthing in your pocket, which shews that 
those were nusinformed wiio talked of him as an I^ish 
adventurer, and since we areiiot certain 'twas he made 
away with the dog, although he said its barking was a 
great noisance^ and si^e, if he did not kill ör entice 
away- the dog, there is m» gitea^ reason to supposc he 
Was the person who^ made the hole under the founda- 
tion «f the oathädral^ or that he dould harö such a 
wicked thought as to blow it up, and since he must be 
in a Tery good way of business to* be able to afibrd 
givihg away fbur or five guineas worth of Limerick 
S^OTesy and balla and si^pers» and since,- after all, it is 
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~no fault of his to be an Irishman, I gWe it as my vote 
and opinion, my deap^ that you put on your Limerick 
gloves alid go tothts ball : and I'U go and speak to yovr 
father, and bring bim round to our opinion ; and then 
ril pay tbc morning yisit I owe to the vidow O'Neill, 
and makc up your quarrel witb Brian. Love quarreis 
arc easy to make up, you know ; and then we shoIL 
}!ave things all upon velvet again ; and Jenny Brown 
need not ccme, wlth her hypocritical condoling face,- 
to US any more.' 

After running tbis speech glibly ofT, Mrs. Hill» witb* 
out waiting te bear a syltable from poor Phoebey trotted 
off in searcb of her consort. It' was not, howev«a-) 
quitc so easy a task, as bis wife expecte.d. it vould hfif 
tobring Mr. Hill round to her opinion. . He was slow 
in dcclaring himself oCany opinion : but when once he 
had said a thing, there was but little chance of altering^ 
his notions. On tbis occasion^ Mr. HxW was doubly 
bound to his prejudice against our unlucky Irishman, ; 
for he hadmentionedywith great solemnity, at the club 
which he frequented, the grand affair of the hole under 
the foundation of the cathedral ; and his suspicions that 
there was a design to blow it up* Several of the cluh 
had laughed at this idea ; othera, wbo supposed that 
Mr. O'Neill was a Romain Catholic, and who had a con- 
iuscd notion that a Roman CatboÜc must be a very 
wicked dangerous being, thought that there mightbe a 
grcat deal in the church warden's suggestions ; and ob«- 
served that a very watchful eye ought to be kept upon 
this Irish glover, who had come to settle at Hcreford 
no'body knew why, and who seemed to have money at 
command nobody knew how. 

The news of this ball sounded to Mr. Hill's prejudiced 
Imagination like the news of a conspiracy. Aye ! aye ! 
thought he ; the Irishman is cunning enough ! But we 
sball be too many for him : he wants to throw all the 
good sober folks of Hereford off tbeir guard, by feasting 
9nd dancing, and carousing, I take it ; and so to per* 
petrate his evil designs when it is least suspected : but 
we sball be prepared for him ! Pools as he take« tnk. 
|ilain EngUshmen to bC; I Warrant« 



Iii ecm^equefice of these nwst ahrewd cogitatl«ns,«uP 
church warden »ilence4 hk wifo with a peremptory nodr 
wh€n ahe came tö pcrsuadc him to let Phcebe P^t «i 
thc Limeriek glove&,and go to the bfdl * To this bau 
sh« «hall not go ; and I chargc her not to put on tliow 
Limerick gloves, w she valtres mj bles&mg, saicl mf^ 
Hill. * Plcase ta teil her so, Mr$^. Hill, and trust to my 
jodgmcnt and discretion in aU thing») Mrs. Hill, »trange^^ 
work may^bc in Hereford yet : but 1*11 say no tnore, l 
roust go and consöMr wlth fcnowiftgmen, who arc of mf 

ownobinton. , *. . . *^ 

He saHied foith, and Mtar. W\\ wa* Icft m a statc 
whichonh' those who are troübled with the disease ot 
•xcessive cuHosity can rightly comprehend opcömpas- 
sionate. She bied hör back to Phcebc, to whom she 
announced her father*» anawer ; and thcn went gossip- 
ing to all heV female acquÄintance in Hereford, to teil 
them all that she knew, and all that she did not know;. 
and to eiideavour to find out a secret where thcre vra»- 
non'e to be foutid. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Certafäties of Suafiicion art atways doubtful, anii 

often ridiculoua. 

Thers aretriälsof temper. in all conditions^ andno- 
ladv, in highorlow life, could ertdurethem with abettCT" 
JS:e than^h«be. Whilst Mr. and Ml-s. HUljerc 
busied abroad, there came to see Ph«bc one of the 
widow Smith's childrcn. With arüesa expresswns of 
ISde to Ph«be,this nitle girl mixed the Pra»"»» 
O'Neill, who, she said, had been the constant fnend ot 
her mother, and had given Her money every week sinco^, 
the fire happened. * Mammy loves him dcarly, for bc- 
ing ao good natared,' conunüed the child ; ♦ andlie hw» 
liifeen good to other pcople as well as taua»* 
»■TS n^hom' ?-' »üd Phoebe. 

M.3: 
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< Tm a poor man, who has lodgcd for these few day* 
past next door to us,' replied tbe child ; * 1 don*t know 
his name righily, but he i& an Irishman ; and he goes 
, ©ut a haymaking in ihe day-tiroe, aloiig with a nuniber 
«f other». He knew Mr. O'KeiU in his own counuy, 
.and he told mammy a great deal about his goodness.' 

As the. child finished these words, Phcebe took out 
©f a drawer somc clothcs, whicU shc had made for the 

?oor woman's children, and gave them to the little girl. 
^ t happened that the Limerick gloves had been thrown 
into this draw4ir ; and Phoebe's iavoarable sentimcnts of 
the giver of those gloves were revived by what shc had 
just heai-d, and t^ the confession Mrs. Hill had made, 
that she had no reasons, and but vague suspicions, for 
thinking ill. of him. She laid the gloves perfectiy 
snaooth, and sirewed over them, whilst the little girl 
went on talking of Mr. O'Neill, the Icaves of a rose 
which she had worn on Sunday. 

Mr. Hill was all this time in deep Conference with 
those prudent men of Hereford, who were of his "own 
opmion, about the perilous hole under the cathedral 
The onnnous circumstance of this ball was also cönsi- 
dered, the great ex penceat which the Irish glover lived, 
and his giving away gloves ; which. was a sure sign he 
was not under any nccessity to seil them, and conse- 
quently aproof that, though he pretended to be a glo- 
vtir, he was something wrong in disguise. üpon putting 
all these things together, it was resolved, by these over- 
wise polniciaos, that the best thingthat could be done 
for Hereforcr, and the only possibie means of prevcniing 

take Z? 'o'm • ff'''''^"^" ^^^'^ cathedraJ, would be to 
fver h «?«^'^" \nto custpdy. Upon recollection,how- 
ever, it was perceived that there were nolegai grounds 
on which he could be attacked. At lengthf aftlr con- 

admS" ''"T'^^' ^^'^^ ^^^^"^^ ^^^^ they thoughtan 
admiral)Je modc of proceeding. 

ViÄ^^"^'' fierohad not that punctuality which Eng- 
ft J^ tr'" "'''f."^ observe üv the payLeut of billf s 

groper in Hereford : and, as he had not ai Chrisima» 



swailow down the gross;.t co.S;rnsSr<S! 

waa to give that evening. He wa. mLch surprS tt 
the unexpectedappearance ofthe note ; he had not r.!?^ 

deal at tlie clerk,-and compJaininR of this un£L^ 
and ungentleman-like beha viour if the gvo^cS'^^1 
tanner^ he told the clerk to be eone anri ^f . u l*** 
tl.ering him at snch an.'«nse^raWe"'ün^ .''l^, ^ 

Fnlr'l^^^I'f ^'^ ""'^ PODduct wcpc rathep Be^y to the 

t should seem to km, as he said to his master, more th^ ' 
knguageofamadn«n thanaman of busin^rrS 
^antof punctualuy in money tr*n6aetions,afld"his mX 
of tteating contracts asmatters of fayeur and afl^r/; 
imghtnot have damned thefame of our hero in W» r"' 
country, where such conduct is, alas ! too c™m^' T" 
hewas „ow in a kingdom where the Zrne" «S'cu"- 
tom» are so directly opposite, that he could meet w^M," 
no aHowance for hi* national faults. It woÄ ^o?» 
foc his countrymen if they were made, even bl »/7" 
morüfications, somewhat sensible ofthis imDorLnt^^v 
ference m the habiu o£ Irish and EngUsi^KL u^ 
fore they come to settle b England. "* *'**'eps, be- 

* Rut, to proceed with our story. On th*> nJo-i.* _^«, 
O'Neill's gr^nd balU a* he w^ /eeing his h!?^^'' - 
^ perfumer's daughter, «fc home^ i^ St K^l^ 
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tapped a^ the Shoulder bf no friendly band. Wheii 
he was told that he was the klng's prisoner, he vocife- 
rated vfith sundry stränge oaths« >h]€h we forbear to* 
repeaty * No, I am not the king^s prisoner l 1 am, the 
prisoner of that shabby rascalty tanner, Jonathan HilU 
Kone btit he would arrest a getitiesiany in this way, for 
a trifte not worth memioning/ 

Miss Jenny Brown screamed when she found herseif 
ünder the protection of a man who was arrested ; and, 
what between her soreams and bis oaths, there was- 
such a disturbance that a mob gathered. 

Among this mob there was a party of Irish hayma* 
kers ; who, after retuming late from a harrest home, 
had been drinking in a neighboring ale house. With 
one accord, they took part with their coontryman) and 
wottld have rescued him from the ei^il officers with all 
the pleastire in life, if he had not fortunately possessed 
just sufiicient sense and command of himsetf to restrain 
their party-spiriti and to forbid them, as they valoed 
bis life and reputation, to interfere, by word or deed, m 
bis defence. 

He tlien dispatched one of the ftay*makers home to 
bis mother, to inform her of what had happened ; and 
to request that she would get somebody to be bail for 
bim as soon as possible, as the -^cers said they could 
not let him out of their sight tili he was^ baiied by sub* 
«tantial people, or tili the debt was discharg^d. 

The widow ü'Nciü was just putting out the candles 
in the ball room when this news of her son's arrest was 
brought to her. We pass oyerHibemean exclamations : 
she consoled her pride by reflecting that it wöuld cer- 
tainly be the most easy thihg imaginable to procure bail 
for Mr. O'Neill, in Hereford, where he had so many 
iriends who had just been dancing at his hoOse ; but to j 
dance at his house she found was one thing, and ' to be 
ball for him quite another; Bach jj^uest sent excuses ; 
and the widow O'Neill w«s astonishcd at what neter 
fails to astonish every body, when' it happens to them- 
selves. ' Rather than let my son be detained in this 
m^BOOk fop a paltry debt/ cried she^ « I'd seil M I bsirft 






within htif an honr to a pawn-broker.' It was irell nö 
pawn-broker heard thia declavation : »be was too warm 
to coosider economj» She sent for a pawn-broker wfa» 
lived in the same street) and» after pledging gooda to 
treble the amount of the debt» she had obcaiaed ready 
monef fbr her son's release. 

O'Neili, after belog in custpdy Sor aboutan hour and 
ahalf) was setatliberty upon the payment of bis debt. 
As he passed by the cathedra! in bis way home,he heasd 
the clock strike; and he called to a man who was Walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in the church-yard, to 
ask wbether it was two or three that the clock Struck. 
^ Three/ answered the man ; i and, as yet« all is safe/ 

O'Neill, whose head was füll of other things, did not 
stop to enquire the meanlng of these last words. He 
little sospected that this man was a watchman, whote 
the over'^vigilant church*warden had stationed there ta 
guard the Herelord cathedral from bis attacks. O'NeUl 
little guessed that he had been arrested merely to keep 
him from biowing up the cathedral this night. The 
arrest had an excellent effect upon bis mind, for he was 
ayoung mdn of good sense : it inade him resolve to re- 
treneh his expences in time« to live more likc a glover, 
and lesa like a gentleman ; and to sdm more at estab* 
Ushing credit) and lessat gaining popularity. He found, 
from experience^ that good frienda will not pay baÄ 
debU. 



CHAPTER V. 

Conje^iure i9 an Ignis Fattu^ that by •eetning' to Hg?it 

may dangevQUMly mielead. 

On Thursday monung, our church-ward^i rose in 
VBUsuaUy good spirita» eongratulating himself upon the 
eminent service he haddooe to.the city of Hereford, by 
bis sagacity in discovering the foreign plot to blow up 
Ihe cathedral^and bjr hkdexterity iRMving the eü^wf 
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held in etntody^ «t the Teiy hoor irten tHe dreatA&l 
decd was ta have beenpecpotrated. Mr. ffilf« .kacMr«* 
isg friends fonhcr agrced it wo«ld b« neoeasavy to 
baveaguardtiiat should alt ap e«ary nigirt inthe duiireh 
yard ; and that« aa sooa aa they cosldy iiy^Gonstantljr 
watching the enepiy'ainotioiiay procore any infonoatkn 
whichtheattomejr ahoolddaem aufficieiit grocHida for 
a legal pvoccedingf tbey; shouki lay the wh<4e buainets 
beÜE^e tne mayor« 

^ After arranging all thia moat jv^doiisty and myste- 
rioüslf with the f rienda who weve - exaedy of hta own 
•{Hnion, Mr. Hill laid aaide bi» digmty of cbtsrch-war- 
den ; and, assumiag biaolher chancter of a tanner pro« 
ceededtohia tan-j^ard. What mu faia' sm'priae ami 
CGnstemation whea he beheld his gveal riek of oak 
bark levetled tothe grautid ; the piecea of bark nvser» 
acattered fkr aad wide, aome ovev the cioae,- some ^tt 
the fields, and soine were aeea «winiming>iipQi»th% wa- 
ter. No tongue, no pen, no mnae can describe the feei- 
ings of our tasaer, at thia apectacle ! fbelinga whi<^ be- 
eame the more violent f rom the abaohite aile&ce which 
he hadimposed on himself uposT thia oceaaien. He k« 
atantly decided, ia hlB own mind, thatthia injory waa 
perpetrated by O'NeiU, in revenge for hiaarreat ; and 
went privately to the attorney to^inquire what waa to be 
4^e, o'n his part, to aecure iegal vengeanoe. . 

The attorney unluckily, or at leaat aa Mr. Hill thonght 
unluckily, had been sent for, half an honr before, by a 
gentleman at some distance from Hereford, to draw up 
a will ; so that our tanner waa obliged to postpone his 
legal Operations. 

^ We forbear to recount .his retum, and how many 
times he walkcd up and down the close t^view hia^oat- 
tered bark, and to estimate th0 daniage that had been 
done to him. At length that hour came which usually 
auspendaail pasaionaby the more imperaempowei^ oi 
appetite«*«the.hoar of dinner ; an^hiaiir bf'whieh4twas 
never needful to reiaind Mr. Hill by watch, clock, or 
dial ; for he was blessed with a punctual appetite, and 
powerful aa puaetoal ; ao powerfal^ indeed;; that it oftea 
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«xcited the «jUeen of bis more gefite€l,^le«s Imngiy, 
wiiie^--i^ Bleas my »tar% Mf. Hill/ ahe wcrald oftenümet 
say « « I am teaäj downright a»h«ined to see you eat dO 
much ; and when Company ia to dine with us, I do wiah 
you would take a snack by vßVf df ardamper before dm«« 
ner^ that you may not iook ao prodigious fanatafaiDg aod 
imgenteel.' 

Upon tbis bkit, Mr. Hill commenced a praetieet tö 
whicb be evev literward« reügioualy adhered, of going, 
iirbether tbere was to be Company or noxbmpany, tnio 
the kiteben reguiarly everyday^ balf an hour before 
dinner,'to take a sUce from tbe roast ortbe bolled befeire' 
it went iip to table. As he was this day, according to 
his ctistonif in the kitchen, takii^ bis snack by way of 
R dainper,he heard tbe house^maid and the cook talking 
about aome wondei€ulforttine-teller, whom the house* 
maid had been consaitlng. Tbis fbrtune-teUer was no 
less a persooagethafi tke suceessor to Bampfykie Moore 
Carew, king of the gipsies^-wbose Üfe and adventuree 
«re proiMibly in many, too many of onr readers' bandst' 
Bampfylde tbe secoiKl kii% of the gipsies, assumed this 
tttle, inhöpes of becoming as fatnous, or as infamöus, 
8» his predeeeasor t he was now holding his court in a 
w<Kxi nearthe town of Herefbrd, and tiumbers of ser- 
tant-maids and ^prentices went to convult him-^^ay^it 
was whispered tb«t he wa& resorted to, secretly, by 
some whoa& edueation nüght have taught tbem better 
tense. 

Nrnnberleas were the instanees wbich onr chvrch« 
warden heard in his kitchen of the superbatural skill of 
this GQnnin^ man ; and, whitst Mr. Hill eat his snack 
wtth his wonted gravity, he revohred great designs in 
his secret souL Mi^. Hilt was aarprised, severe) tlmea 
duringdinner, tosee her consort put down his kmfe 
and ÜM'k, and medittrte. * Graciousme, Mf. Htti,What 
can haVe happened töyon this däy l What can you be 
timiking of» Mr. HiH, thAt can nia(ke ^ou ferget wbat 
you have upon your p^te ?* 

*Mra. Hill,' replied the thonightftil- church-warden» 
* our grandmother £ve had too much curloaky : and we 
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aül know it did not lead to no good. Wbai I am thibkiYis 
q^ will be known to you in doe time ; but not now» Mrs. 
Hill ; therefpre, pray no quesüona^or teaaing}«»* {»unp» 
ing. What I think, I think; what I say« I «ay ; what I 
know, I know ; and that is enough for you to koow at 
prescnt : oniy thta, Phoebe, you tlid very weil not to put 
on the Limerick gloves, child. What I know, I know. 
Things will turn out just as I said irom. the first. What 
I say, 1 say ; and W'hat I thii^> I thuxk ; and tl^is is 
enough for you to ktlow at preseot.' ■ 

Having finisheddtnB^r with tlüs soleinn Speech, Mr. 
Hill settied himself in his ariii-»chair, to take.lus after- 
dinner's nap ; and he dreamed of blowmg up.cath^dnds, 
and..or oak-bark floating upon the waters : and the ca^ 
thedral wa«, he thoüght, bk>wn up by a man.dressed 
in a pair of woman*s Limerick^loves, and the oak-bark 
turned int« mutton-ateaks, after which hts gfeat dog 
Jow^er was swimming ; wheni all en a sudden, as he wad 
going to beat lowter ibr «eating the bark trasaformed 
into inutton-steaks, Jowler becaroe Bampfykle the se- 
oond king of thegipsies ; and^putting a horsew^ip with 
a ailver handle into Hill'a band, commanded him three 
times, in a voice as loud as the town-crier's, to have 
O'Neill whipped througfathemarket«!^ace of Hereford : 
but, just as he was going tothe wmdow to seethis 
whipping, bis wig feil off and he awoke. . 

It was difficult, even for Mr. Hill's .sagacity,. .to make 
sense of t^is dream : but he had the wise art of always 
finding in bis dreams something that confirmed lii« ürak- 
ing tieterniinations. Before he went to §leep, he had 
half Tesoivcd to consult the king of the gipsiea, in the 
abscnce of the attomey ; and bis dreapi.niade him n9w 
"wbolly determine upon t bis prüdem Step.. Froro Baaip« 
fylde tbe second, thought be, I ahali leani for certain 
who made .the hole under tbe cathedra!, whopulled 
down tny ricjc of bark, and who niade away wkb roy 
dog, Jowler; and then Ishallswear examinations against 
O'Neill Without waiting for attornies. I will foUow 
my owit way in thia businesa : I haveaiways foMQd my 
<>wn way best./ 
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Sifty Ivlicnitlie d^mk oEfhe evem&gin<;ie»sedy otir 
UM» afitovt tcMNmnIii the iraod» «o oonsialt the cunaini^. 
man. Bampfylde the second, king of the gipaites^v^^d« 
ed in a sortof faut made of the branches of trees: the 
church-warden stooped, but-did'Mitttocyp low enough^ 
as he entered this temporMr]^ paioce ; and, whilst bis 
body was almost bent dovXjjlet ins {leri^e was caught 
upon a twig. From thia «wlMFainl «litation he was re« 
lieved b^ the consort of the king ; aad he now beheldy 
bf the hght ef ««me-etubers, Ibe person df bis ^ipsey 
majestf ,U»whose «dblime appearancertblsdiin light wa» 
sofavoufablethat Itstrueka »eoret awe into cur wise 
man's soul^ andy focigetl^g Herefofd «»thedral, and 
oak^bark^and Limert«^ gloi^es^ he stood for some se« 
crnids ^peeohies«. Düiittff4hts^nie,the queen rery: 
dexterouslydisencQfiibeped bis pocketof all superfitioiis^ 
articles. When he recovered his recollection he put» 
with great solemnit j, the folto^ng qoeries to the king 
of the gipsies, and received the following answers : 

* Do you know a 4ang«roiis Irkhman,of the name of 
O'Neill : who has come, for purposes best known to 
hims^iM^ s«(itl^ ^t H«r€fovd ?* 

* Yes» we know him well.' 

* Indeed ! A^ what do yoti kndw^f hIm ?* 
•* Thttt 4ie isr a 4Migemtt« l#lshinaii.* 

^'Rigbl^ ! And it w«s 'bey was it not, that made^ äway 
iNtbtny dog JMVlei^'that «8ed-tagfiardthe-i!aB«>7afd f 

< And w#io^^a»k*thtfl|Mili^ down, or causti} tobe 
yiriM.doiniv«i>f *i«k «f etel^'^rk ^' 

■* it was* the pevwa ihat y<m -suspetf i* 

^yiiidfWBfi»it Um |MTson wliom* f säspNStt that madb 
fte M» naiidfvttU» fewidatäon of aur catbedräl ?' 

*Tbe ssMtiev and i» ot^her;* 

'* AiMl^fer «wbat ^rpose did Ke mate that liole V 

* Far aparpo^ timf «kost not bettatned/. fei^edtb« 
bbg oClJba gipiies'^ iMddHi]^ hisr head'ih a mysterigtUr 
ttanner. 

^•wt4t»in«f%«e'«»d||jdtöine,^ tri^d'ife^ 
*nK'«<lb» f^atD'^Hlii^ it out, and lanir otit dfUld 

N 
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fShürch.WÄPdcns; «bdls it tiot fit that a ploft tobkm^^ 
the ttcreford cathedral «hould be known ro mc aad 



^Novtakeiiywordf 
Wi9e man of Herrford« 
I9oiie m nfety ma^be^ 
TiO the ftorf mm dofth flee.' 



Theae oracular verses, pronounccd by Bampfyldc with 
<iU the cnthusiaam of one who was Inspired, had the de- 
«ired effect upon our wiae man ; and hc left the prc- 
«cnccof the kingof the gipsies with a prodigioualy high 
opinion of hia majeaty'a judgment, and of hi» o wn, fuli? 
resoWed to impartt the next morning) to the major of 
Hereford» his important discoreriea. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I • • • . 

Fal^ehood and Fcüy U9uaUy confute themaeivet, 

Now ithappenedthatfduringthe time Mr. Hill was 
putting the foregoing queries to Bampfylde thesecönd) 
there canie to the door, or entrance of the '«nidience 
Chamber, an Irish iiay-maker, who wanted to consult 
the cunning man about a little leathern purse wbich he 
had lost, whUst he was making hay^an arfieidnear Here* 
ford. This hay*maker was the same person who>aß w^e 
have related, apoke ao advantageously of our hero» 
O'NeilL to the widow Smith. As this n^an, wfaose 
name was Padfiy M'Cormack« stood at the entrance of 
th(^ ^ipsies' hut, his attention was caught by the name of 
O'NaiU i and he lost not a word of all that passed. ' He 
bad reasen to be somcrwriat surprised at hearing-Bam^ 
fjlde assert it was()*NeiU who had pulied down the nck 
of bark. < By the holy pt^ker,' said he to himself« ' the 
old feÜow now in out there. I know more o' the matter 
4^9n he doeS| no offeuce to his- majesty « he koowa n« 



fnofe-of my purse» TU engage now, than he äoes of this 
laan'ft rick of bark and his dog : »o l'il keep my te&ter io 
■ my pocketi and not be glving it to this king o' the gip- 
siesy. SS tliey caU him; who, as near as I caii guess, is no 
better tban a cheat. But there is one secret whieh I 
can be telling thia conj,ur«r bimself ; be sball not find 
it sucb an eusy matter to do^li what he thinks ; he sball 
notbe.after ruininK an imiocent coqntryman . of my 
own» whiist Paddy M'Cormack hasa tongue and brains/ 

Noir Paddy M'Cormack had the best reason possible 
for knowing that ; Mr. O'Neill did not.puU down Me* 
Hill's rick of bark;. it was M'Cormack lümself wbo^im 
the heat of bis resentment for the insulting arrest. of hia 
countryman in the streets of Hereford» had insügated 
his feliow hay-mfü^ers to . this . miscbief : he headed 
thein> and thought he waa doing a clever spirited ao- 
tion. 

There is a stränge mixture of vlrtue and vice in the 
ninda of the iowerclassof Irish : or rather a stränge 
oonfusion in their ideas of rigbt and wrone^, from want ' 
of proper education^ As soon as poor Paddy found out 
4hat his spirited actioo of puliing down the rick of baj-k 
, was likely. to l^e theruin of his cjountryman, he resoived 
tomako all* the. amends in bis power for bis foUy : he 
went to. collect his feUf>w bay-makers, and perauaded 
them to.aaaiBt him thisniglH in rebuilding ivbat theyr 
had puUed down. , 

. Tbey went to this work whcn every body except 
themseivea» as they thought^ was asieep. in Heretord» 
Theyhad just conipleted the Stack» and were all going 
aw^y eiLcept Paddy, who was seated at the very top fin- 
ishing the pile, when they heard a loud voice cry ouft 
* Here they are ; Watch ! Wat<:h l* 

Immediately all the bay-makerS) who couki, ran offas 
h%i as possible. It was the watch who had been sittin g 
^p at the cathedral who gave the aiarm. Paddy waa 
taken from the top of the rick, and lodged in the waich- 
house tili moming. ' Since Tm to be rewarded ihia 
way for doing agood action, sorrowtake me,' said hc^ 
^if tbey catch sie doing anoQicr the longest day ever J 
liYe>' - 



Hapfiy ä»)r^Ko \usft uithdr neigiiboiirlndii^aifr« 
magistrate as Mr. Marsbai. He was a man wbo^ t»«i 
cxact knowledge of the dutieaof iiis office^. jolvcd-tiie 
ponver c^discoveria^ trmh from the imdsc of contm- 
dictoiy eiridi^tice : Mid tbe happy art ofaoothing, or 
kuigbitig the aogry paasioDS into good humoiir. It was 
a common saying io Hereford->«-that oo odo ever cmxa» 
«Hitof Justice Marshar» house aa angryas he weiit k»^ 
toft. 

Mr; Marahal had sc!ar«cil)^ bt^akftstftd ^^hdli ke-iraa 
informcd that Mr. HUI, tbe cbür^h^wavdep, wantedl tö 
.«peak to hiw ob business of the utanoat • importaiioe« 
Mp. Hillaheoh«irch-vardeii,waaushef«dib6 andy^ridi 
f^loomjr solemnity, toök a seat oppdaite toMr. M&rahai. 

« Sad döifiga in Her^lbpd, Mir.'Mafor i Sad dAi^ 
'Sir.' 

< ^ad doings ? Why I was told we had merry doisnn 
an Hereford. A baü tbe nigbt befotis last^ aa 1 heard.' 

\ So much the vorse, Mr. Marshai ; so much the 
irorse : as those think witb rea^son that see aa &r ita» 
things as I do.' 

* 3o much the better» Mr. Hill/ aaid Mr. Mai^hiA 
Jaughing ; < so much the better $ aa thctae tbmk< wiih. 
reason that see fio farther inta things^ tfiaa^ I do.^ 

^ But, Sir,' Said the chtireh wardtea atiti mere v^mMf-^ 
Ifj « this is no laftighing matter, not «time Ihr Uat^tanf^f 
J>«gging your pardon, Mr. Mayor. Wbyi, Sir^ the ii%bt 
ofthat there diabc^ical ball, o«ir Hereford eatbedral» 
Sir, would have beea blcfwn op; blbwn «p^fipottthe 
£>undatioa, if it had ^not been for mt, Sir 2^ 

*Ip<teed, Mr. Chureh^-^vaiRletil And pnqr b«iry^ attd 
liy ^hom, was the cathedra! to be biown Mp\ and whal 
was there diabolical m this ball V 

Here Mr. Hill let Mr. Marshai intö the whole his- 
tory of bis early dislike to O'Neill, and hi« sbrewd sua- 
picions öf bim thefirst moment he sawhim in Bere- 
fprd ; related in tbe most prolix manner all th«t the 
reader knows already, and concluded by saying thnt^ as 
he was now certain of bis facts, he was come to swear 
csaöMnations against tbia viliainoua Irifthma&i idio> h« 
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(oiped, woiUd be speedily brought to juBtice'y m Kb de^ 
served. 

< To justice he shuli be brought« as he deservesy' sali 
Mr. Mar&ha); but« before I write, and before. yoa 
iwear« will you have the goodnesa to inforni me hoW 
you have made.yourself as certaia as you evidently apüt ^ 
of what you call your ÜEicts ?.' 

' Sir, that is a secret/ replied ouv wise mari) ^ which I 
shali trust to yoy alone;' and he whispered into Mr. 
Marshal's ear that> his Information came from. Bamp* 
fylde the second, king of the gipsies. 
. .Mr.Rfarshal instantly burst into laughter; then com* 
posing himself said>' My good sir, I am really glad ihat^ 
you have prpceeded uo fartiier in this busineak ; and 
Ihat no one in Hereford, besidea^myself, knows that you 
were on the point of swearing examinations against a 
man on the evidence of Banipfylde the second, king o£ 
the gipsies*. My dear Sir, it would be a staAding joke 
against you to the end ©f yjoxht days*. A grave man» 
iike Mr. Hill ;. and a church-warden too ! Why yott 
would be the laughlng-stock of Hereford V 

No w Mr. Marshai well knew the character ofthe man 
to jnrhom he was talkiog, who, above all thingü on eanh» 
dreadedto be laughed at. Mr. Hillxoloured all ovet 
his face, and pushing back his wig by way of settling it» 
ahewed that he bluahed not oaly aU. over his face but 
«Uover hi&head«. 

* The foUowing Daasage is an extractfrom Col4]uhoo, ObtfaePoliee of ^ 
flie Meti'opolis, p^ge 69 : — 

** An instknce of mnchieröur creduKtf occasioned by coroultiog thi<; im- 
loeter.*^. (Aman'udlMu^himttffmkastFola^tr^ nKopractUidlongin tkar 
Cvrünn-road.Sfufred^ch^ Uonäan ; and nhfl ü sidd^ in Ctfnitincjly nrith his 
«tsocMlef« ft> have imitnmr^OOR a yeair öypracHsing an theWidulity qf 
ihJt Imer ortUr qftht peo^l^i), " feU latdy .ünder the tmcw of a poUce mA* 
giftnte. A person, havin^property stolen from hiin. went to con^ult the 
coDJarer renpecting the thief ; who having dMcribea somethinK Iike the 
penoD of a man whom he nis^ted, his credulity and folly so rar got the 
oetter of his reftson and reflection ai to induee him, upon pe authorify of 
ihn ijnposter, actuaOy tocharge hu neighbour with a relony, and to cauae- 
hlm tooeapfirehefided. The mngistrate setÜed the mitter h^ discharg- 
ihg the prifKHia*, reprimanding the accuier severely, and^ orderin«; the com^ 
^rer to betaken intocustody, according toUw, ai a rogue and-a vafi^ 
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i Whjy Mr. Martliäl, l^r/ Mid hty M to täy belti^ 
kughed aty it is what I did not look for, being as there 
«r« tönie me»in Hereford, to whom I have MemioD'ed 
tfaat hole in the cathedral, who hare thooghtit bo 
laoghing matt<»r, and ^ho have been precisely cimf 
•irn epiniön tiMreupon.' 

« But did you teil these gentlemen that yaohadbeea 
eonsaltingthe king of the gipaie« l* ' 
« No, Sh>, no :: I can't say tbat I did/ 
< Then^ i adviae yoQ, keep yoor oim cotttiaely aa I 
will.* 

Mr. Hill, whoae imaginati^n warered bctweeir the 
^le in the cathedral and his rick of hark oo one sidei 
$sdA between his rick of bark and his dog Jowler on the 
ether, now began to talk of the dog, and ne^ of thd 
rick ofbark ; and wheti he had exbausted all he had t6 
aay upon theae aubjecta, Mr. Marshai gently puUedhim 
towards the window, and putting a' apy-glass inte his 
handjbidhim look towards bis own tan*yard, and teil 
htm what he saw. To his great surpirise, Mr.'Hül aaw 
his rick of bark rebuih * Why it was not thcw last 
night/ exclaimed he, riirbbing bis eyes. * Why aome 
eönjurer mnst hare done this/ 

* Nö,' replied Mr^ Marshai,. ^ no conjilrer did it ; bttt 
yonr frifend Banipfyld<$ the second, kingof the gipsies, 
was the>cause of iU being rebuVlt f ahd here is the man 
who actually pulled it down, and wboactnally reb^lrit.* 
As he Said these words, Mr. Marshai opened the doat 
etfah adjoining room, and beckoned to the Irish* hay» 
Viaker, who had been takeii into cnstody about ^itfi hour 
before thia timc. The w^ch who took Päddy had calU 
ed at Mr HUl^s heuse to teil him what had liftimnftdi 
bot Mr. Hiü ^Iraa iiot^en^ Wtop; 
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Oi^MiHl^et ari 'tUr Very eehes ; ^'e ihere/ote com.; 

b'ätfor tfiefü tö tht last* 

It i#ak %iÖi ittttdi i*ürt}rise thiit the church-wardc» 
heard the simple triith from this poor fellow ; but si» 
sooncr wäst he convlftced tbat OTfJeill was innoiceint, a« 
to thls uflliir, thäin he fecürred tö bis other ground of 
süspicion, the I6ss of his dog. 

The lri»h h^y-itlakeY* now stepped forward, andi witb . 
a peculiar twht of the hips an^ Shoulders^ which tliose 
only who have seen it can picture to themselve», saidf 
^Pleäse yoür honöuf's honour, t have a little word x^ 
say töo aboütthe dpg.' 
' « Säf it then,' säid Mr. MärÄhaL 

*Plcaste your honour; ifl might expeet tobefor* 
|ivett, aftd let off for pülling dovm the jontleman's Stack» 
T ftiight be able to teil him what I know about the dog/ 

^ Ii you c&fl teil^me any thing about my dog/ said ahe 
ttmiier,^ t \?ill freely forgive you for pulling down the 
tick ; especially as you have built it up agam. Speak 
the traüi now : Dld not O'^leill make away with the 

* N(^ at-aH at-all, plase your honour/replied the hay« 
inaker : * ftnd the truth of the matter iS) I know nothing 
t( the dog) good or bad ; but I know something. of hi» 
coitar, if your name plase your honour is Hill; as I taki^ 
htobe ?* . 

^ My name is Hill ; proceed/ said the tanner with 
l^eat eagernetfs. < Tou know something about the coU 
lir of my dog Jowler/ 

* Plase your honour» this much I know, any wayy thajl 
It' is tktiWy or was the night before kst, atthe pawn- 
broker*s there, below in town; for^ plase your honour, I 
was sent late at night, (that night that Mr. 0*Neili, long 
Bfe ta him ! was arrested») to the pawn-broker's for % 
Jew, by Mrs. O^Keill, poc^ evati».! sh^ wa» in 9r«i^ 
tttiiftle that same tune«^ 
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< Vcry likely/ interrupted Mr. Hill : < but go-on !•? 
the coUar ; what ot the coUa# l* * . 

< She sent ine<»l'll teil you the story, plase your 
konour, out oftheface,^~^She sent me tojthe pawn-brok«' 
cr's, for the Jew ; and, it being so late at night, tho 
•hop was shut^ and it was with all the trouble in lifo 
that I got into the house any way ; and, when 1. got iiiy 
there was none but a slip of a boy up ; and he.set dawn 
the light that he had in his band» and ran up the staira 
to waken his master ; and, whilat fae was goae, 1 just 
made bol4 to look round at what sort of a place 1 wa» 
in, and at the old clothes, and rags, and scraps » and 
there was a sort of a trieze trusty.' 

* A trusty !' said Mr. Hill ; ' what is that pray ?* 
• * A big coat sure, plase. your honour : there w«s » 
frieze big coat lying in a corner, which I had my eye 
upon, to träte myseifto; 1 baving, as I then thought» 
jnoney in my littie purse enough for it. Well,.! won't 
trouble your honour's honour with teliing^of you now 
ho\r l lost fny purse in the field, as I found after ; but 
about the big coat; as I was saying, l just lifted it off 
the ground, to see would itfit me ;. and, as I swung it 
round, some thing plase your honour hit mp a g^eat 
knock on the shins ; it was in the pocket of the coat, 
whatever it was, I knew ; so I looksinto the pocket,, to 
see what was it, plase your honour, and out I p.ulls a 
kammer, and a dbgcollar ; it was a wonder, both toge« 
tber,tbey did not bi*eak. my shins entirely : but it's no 
matter- for my shins now: so, before the boy came 
down, I just, out ofidleness, speit öut to myself the 
name that was upon tbe collar ; there were.two names, 
plase your honour ; and out of the first there was so 
many letters hammered out I could make nothihg of it, 
at-.alUat-all ; but the other name was piain enough to 
read any way^and it was Hill, palse .you. honour's ho? 
.Bour; as sure as life : Hill; now.' 

This Story was related in tones, and mth gestures, 
irbicb were so new and stränge, to English ears. and 
'eyes,thateven the solemnity of our cburchwarden gave 
«Sraj^ ta laiighter. Mr. Marahal sent a summons for Ihe 



pawnbrok^r, that he mightleam fromhim howhe came 
%y the dog collar. The^ J^WtibAlker, when he found 
from Mr. Marshai that.he could by nb other meanB 
«are-^ittts^ frein ^eiiig committed^lo pmon^for^i^- 
ceiving stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, con- 
feased that the collar had been sold to him byBampfylde 
ttesecoadViuiig.of th«$ gipete».^ 

A Warrant wasimmediaiely tksptktehed fbr faia m&je«« 
t3r;4aid'Mr» fHHwasrngDod ^eal alanaed, by the ietff 
fif its being'üilaiwiH ioHbreford) th«t -h^ waa en the 
point of sw^ring exatninauons againatan innoeentnianL 
upoit the eiidenc^ -Off a dog- atealer and a gipsy. 

BaoiEipfyide the seeond inade no^ sabUnte appearanca^ 
when he was brougfat be&fb-Mn Mafshal: noreouhl 
a^ hk aatoiökpg y ivaH himv^pfcanthi^occddon ': thb evi- 
tience- of the paWid^Ddkjer waa 8e|ie9itive »s tüthe fadt 
«f hi«f haTing sold to htm the dog collar^ that there wa6 
«o'i^ioiirce leftfarBampfyidb-butanappeai to Mr.HiH'8 
tncvcy; He feiian hiSs khees^ and cosftosed that it waa 
he who stole the dog ; which uaed' to hArk at him at 
tiigfat soiui^ouslf thät 'he doükl'iloi cdvbtnit^ Certain pet* 
ty deprodationtfy hy whioh^^aa '• ntwih as- by leliiog fiu^ 
ttailtei:he'iiidde>ha ÜTelihfi^d; . 

*'And)a»^'iaidf Mrb Maitslni^swTth aatarliness of 
nanliev iirhieh tüloHilrhei hädhlen^rsliewnv^ to sciteeii 
your8elf,youMeikfiftd)ii»ini}ocettt 9iiaffi';aiid by y)9ur vtlfe 
arts WQuld have driven him from Hereford, and have 
aet two families forevei» a^'tarnMovf td conceal that you 
had 'Stolen a dog/ 

The hing of the gipsiev w«li$ wMhimt further ceremo- 
ny, committed to Sve^'üifiivc'oi correotion. We should 
not omit to mention that, on searching his hut» the 
Irish haymakei^s porse was found ; which some of his 
lA^ieaty*« train had e^iptied. The whole set of gipsiea 
decamped, upcm the ne^Ws'ofthe apprehenaion cl ihei|S' 
moQArch. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
iShoä^gente and good humour art thc be^t JPtaee^M^ 

' * . " ' 

Mr. HiLLStood in profound silence^ leaning upon hi» 
Walking stick, whilst the connniUa) was making for 
Bampfylde the second- The fear of ridtcule was strug> 
gling with the natural positiveness of his temper : he 
was dreadfullj afraid that the story of his being taken 
in, by the king of the gipsies, would get abroad : and, 
at the same timeiie was unwilting to give^ up his pdre« 
judice against the Irish glprer. 

<But Mr. Mayor ' cried he after a long silence, < the 
hole under the foundation of our cathedral bas neyer 
beenaccounted for : that is, was, and ever will be, an 
ugly mjrstery to me ; and I never can have a goodoi»B« 
ion of this Irishman, tili it is cleared up ; nor caa ^ i 
think the cathedral in safety/ *" ^ 

^ What,'saidMr. Marshai, with an arch smile, ^I 
suppose the versesof the orade still work upcm your 
Imagination, Mr. Hill. They are excellent m their 
kind I must have them by heart, that wheo I am asfc» 
^d the reason why Mr.Hill has taken an averstoa la 9flt 
Irish gioYeri I may foe able to repeat them. 

* Now, take my word, 
Wise man of Hereford, 
Nooe innfisfy^ ntay be 
Tiü thebadmandothflee.* 

« You'U oblige mc, Mr. Mayor,' said the church war- 
dien, < if you will Tiever repeat these verses, Sir i nor 
Sirention, in any Company the afiair of the king of tfae^ 
gipsies/ ' ^ 

< I willpblige you, replied Mr. Marshai, Mf you will 
oblige me. Will you teil me honestly whether, now 
that you find this Mr. O'Neill is neither a dog killer 
j^r a puller down of bark ricks, you feei that you coul4 



tkrgive him for being an Iiishman, if the tnystery, aft 
you call tt, of the hole ander the cathedral was cleared 

^ But that is not cleared up I say^ Sir,' cried Mr.Hill ; 
stiriking his Walking stick forcibijr upon the ground» 
with both his hands. * As to the matter of his being an. 
Imhinan, I have nothing to say to it : I am not saying 
any thing abom that, for I know we are all born where. 
it pleases God ; and an Irishman may be as gbod as 
another. i know that nracb Mr. Marshai ; and I am 
not one of those illiberal ininded Ignorant people that 
caimot abide a man that was not bom iii England. Ire- 
landisnow in his majesty's dominions, I know.very 
weU, Mr. Mayor ; and I have no tnanner of doubt, as 1 
Said before, that an Irishman born may be as good, al* 
mosty.as an Englishman bom * 

■: * I am gJad/ said Mr. Marshal, < to hear you speak^ 
almost as reasonably as an Englishman bom and every 
Sian ought tospeak ; andl am convineed that you have 
toomuch English ^ospitality topersecute an inoffensive 
stranger, whocomes amongstus trusing to our justice 
iad good nature.' 

^ I would not persecute a stranger, God for1|id, Mr* 
Mayor,' «replied the chnrchwarden, < if he was, as yoQ 
say, inoffensive ' 

. ' And if he was notonly inoffensive but ready to do 
evecy Service in his power^to those who are in want of 
his assistance» we should not return evil for good ; 
should we ?' 

: ^ That would be uncharitable, to be sure ; and more- 
over a scandal,' said the churchwarden. 
r * Then,* said Mr. Marshai, ' will you walk with me 
tsfarasthe widow Smith's ; the poor woman whose 
house was bumt last winter l This haymaker, who 
lodged near her, cao shew us the way to her prcsent a« 
bode,» 

' During his examination of Paddy M'Cormack, who 

ivouldtell his whole history, as he called it, out of th^ 

fiice^ Mr. M^rshalheard several inst^i^cesof ihe huma- 

üty and gpodnest of O'Neilif which Paddy related to 






oKcute Mmaetf foc that warmtfa. «f rättackmaüfe^ t» I)äi 
oa«se^hatiiad<been. manifestediie inJMrlk< m tt)y^liy:pülU 
in^ down the rick of bark in revenge ibr the arresti 
Among otlicrtbrirgttPAddy «Menüaned kk 6011111170011'« 
goodness to the widow &mitb; -^»iiapuhiii nn^-dtir"' 
tePiniiied, thepe&i»,. to «ee «wkctber Jnß äeäl^ im Ihia a» 
fl^nee,' spoken the troth f 2aaA he* «ooiE/idrt Btttiwitk 
hiiRy in liopes.of bekig able ta abc^idaiitiBefacsourmbtai 
aide €)f O'NeÜi's character. 

Things tupnetl om juat as 'Mr. MarBlMliexpected.i«^ 
The poor widoiv and her iMMdy^mtlMiaKnt^sunpleaiid' 
affecting fnaniur4«84sribed thediattBs»&KHn vintkiAicf 
had been relieved by the good^ademanafHilafllyf %hft 
Udy was PhGehe Hill ; and theppaiac« that-were bestow« 
ed upon Plxobe were deliglwrftt}* to her fatistei^S'^eai^ 
whose angry passions had mmr alt avliwlded. 

' The benevolent Mr. Ma^hal seioed tbe 'Hrament 
tfrhen he saw Mr. Hill's hearc was toncKedi and 'ex* 
claimed, M nuist be acquaimed wUh thui-Mc O^'SIcili. 1 
am sure we people of Hereford^ ooght to>shew'tone 
hoftpitality to a «tninger wbiohasaomiichlMiaiBaJBly^-«» 
Mr. HllU will you dine with him to mamow «t vuf 
house ?* - 

Mr. HÜi'was jnst going toaeeepteC thiii invitatio^ 
when the recollection of all he had said-fo^iiia claby.»* 
bont the hole und« r tKe cathedril, came ocnMW khn ; 
and, drawkig Mr. Mai^al asid«, Ik« whkpered^ :*\Bllt^ 
Sir, Sir, that affair o( the Ivote «Miier ttxo catliedfe«! liaa 
not been cleared up yet.* 

' Atthis instarrt, the widow> Smitlv MoMniedr ^ Oh ! 
here comes my !itt}e Marye (one» ofi her ellildl^i» w4m 
came ninningin')thie is the4ittle gi^iiSirt^o WHomthe 
hidy haa beenso good. Make your «urtosy^child. WlieW 
have yott been aU this white ? 

< Mamnny^ sakliih« cbüd/ FVe-^beeüeatewÜRg ^itkmht* 
dymyrat.' 

Iiiörd bless 4iep! Gemitfmenv the-ehiüt lias baea 
iranttng^ methis many a day to^go «wi Me^hi^taiaorat 
öf hers rbutT'ewuWneverget tim«, ndvei^t -^ead % vmm» 
«ered'tooatÜkechild^illLing südva evatttUMi \ VM'Üim 



f entUmetii ^ear, about yourrat. AU I know is that» 
let her have but neyer such a tiny bit of bread, for 
brealcfast or supper, she saves a little 6f that little for 
this rat of hers ; she and her brothers have fouxid it out 
somewhere by the cathedral/ 

^ It cotnes out of a hole under the walls of the cathe- 
dral/ Said one of the eider boys ; < and we have divert- ' 
ed ourselves watching it) and sometimes we have put ' 
▼ictuals for iti so it has grown in a manner, tarne like.' 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Marshai looked at one another», 
during this Speech ; and, the dread of ridicule again 
seized on Mr. HilUwhen he apprehended that, after all 
he had said, the mountaln might, at last, bring forth-— 
& rat. Mr. Marshai, rwho instantly saw what passed In 
the churchwar<]6n's mind, relieved him from this fear^ 
by refraining even from a smile on this occasion. He 
only Said to the child, in a grave manner, < I am 'afraid, 
niy dear, we shall be obiiged to spoil your diversion. 
Mr. Churchwarden, here, cannot sufTer rat-holes iii the 
cathedral : but, to make you amends for the loss of your 
favourite, I will give you a very pretty little dog, if you 
have a mind. 

The child was well pleased with this promise ; and, 
atMr. Marshal'fi desir^ she then wentalong with him 
aod Mr. Hill to the cathedral, and they placed them* 
selves at a little distance from that hole which had cre- 
&ted so much distu^rbance. The child soon brought the 
dreadful enemy to light ; and Mr. Hill, with a faint 
jaugh, Said *I*m glad it's no worse : but there were many 
in cur club who were of my opinion ; and, if they had 
notsuspected O'Neill too, I amsure I should never have 
given you so much ti*ouble, Mr. Mayor, as I have done 
this moming. But, I hope, as the club know nothing 
*bout thät vagabond, that king of the gipsies, you will 
^t let any öne know any thing about the prophecy, and 
*ll that ? I am surc, I am very sorry to have given yoij^ 
»0 much trouble, Mr. Mayor.' 

, Mr. Marshai assured him that he did not regret the 
time which be had spent, in endeavouring to clcar up 
^thcse mysteries and suspicions ; and Mr. Hill gläU^ 

O 
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apcepted bis in^itation to meet O'Neill at bis house4he 
next day. No soooer luid Mr« Marshai broug^ht one of 
tke parties to reason» and good humoor» tban he went 
to prepare the other fora reconciliation.. O'NeUl.and 
bis motherwerebothpeopleofwarm but forgiving tem- 
pers : the arrest was fresh io their minds ; bat» when 
Mr. Marshai represented to them the whole afiair,and' 
the chufchwarden^s prejudiceS) in a huQQorous lighty 
thcy joined in the good natured laugh, and O'Neill de- 
c\ared that« ior bis part, he was ready to forgiye^ and to 
fqrgetevery thing, If hecouid but see Miss Phcebe in 
tbe Liraericle gloves.* 

.Piicebe appearedthe next dayi at Mr. Marshal's, in 
tbe Limerick gloves.; and no perfurne ever was so de- 
lightful to her lover as the smeli of the rose-leaves, in 
Wjhich they had been kept. 

Mr. Marshai. had the benevolent pleasure of recon« 
cUing the two famiiies« T/ie tanner and the glover of 
Hereford became, frotn bitter enemies, useful'friends 
to each other ; and they were convinced by experience, 
that nothing could be more for their mutual advantage 
tban to live in uniod. 
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ciHArt:ER I. 

i%ir ^äonre^t8l>yp(iriiiyärethe Deäth öf Common SensL- 

L£ONARt> LuDG'AT^ Was'the bnly Sön and heir öf ii 
liondon haberdasher, who had made some money bV 
constaut attendance tahis shop. ^^ Out of debt out, oT 
danger/* iVasItHe lathcr*a old-Tashioned saying. « The 
'8on*s naore liberal makim was, "Spend to-day, and spare 
to-nipiToW." W iil&t he was under his father.'s eye, it 
Was not in liispoweir to Tive up to his principles ; and 
lielon^ediforthetiine'whenKe should be relieved from 
his post behind t'he counter : ä Situation which he dcem- 
ed highl^ unworthy of a yoüth of his parts and spirit. 
Tö. rmprisbn his elegant .person behind a counter iä 
t^ranbourne-Alley was, to be sure, in a cruel father's 
pover : but this tyranny could not extend to his mind ; 
and.whilst he was w'eighlng ounnikin pins or measuring- 
out penny ribböii, liis ^oul, leaving all thJese meaner 
things, Was . expatiating in Bond-street or Hyde-park» 
Whilst his fin^ers niechanically adjusted the scaLes, or- 
öarelessly sl^pped the yard,his iinaginätion wäs^gallop- 
Sng; ih a üne bay vvith Toni Lewis^ or driving miss Belle 
Perkins im a glg.. ' . , 

Now ToiA Lcvfis was a. dkshing yoüng citizen,]¥honi| 
old Ludgate could liöt eridure ;: and xnlss. Belle Perkin*. 
a wauld-be fine lacjy, whom^e ,^dvised. his son neyeB 
to think of for a wife. But the^haji^y n^oraent at lengtb 
arrived whehour hero. could safelj^shisw how much h*Q. 
«le^plsed both the advice and t^ characterbf fiisla'ther^ 
^hea hc coul.d qiiit hiis no^k betund the counter,throyr 
9«id^ tBe yärdj aasanie tae''whip,and äSect the i^ie ge^^-^ 



tleman. In shorti the happy moment came whra bi« 
falber died. 

Leonard now ahone forth in all the glorj which the 
united powers of taylor, hatter, and hosier could spread 
»round his person. Miss Belle Perkinsii vho had 
hitherto looked down upon our hero as a repüle of Cran- 
boume-AUey, beheld his metamorphoais with surpiise 
and admiration. And she, who had formerly been 
heard to say»*' she vould not touch bim vrith a pair of 
tongs," now unreluctantly gave bim her envied band at 
a ball at Bagmgge wells. Report further adds that at 
tesLy Miss Belle whisperedloud enough to be heard tbat^ 
■Ince his queer fatber's death, Leonard Ludgate had 
turned out' quite a genteeler sort of persosi than could 
havebeen expectedc 

<<Upouthishint bespake.**, His fair one» after as« 
suming all proper and becoming airs upon the oceasion» 
suffered heri&elf to be prevailed upon to call» with her 
mother and a friend, at Mr. Ludgate's house in Cran- 
boume- Alley, to see whether it could be possibly inhai- 
bited biy a lady of her taste and consequence. 

As Leonard handed her out of her hackney-coach» 
fht exclaimed, < bless us, and be we to go thröugh the 
ahop, before we can get to the more creditabler apart- 
mcnts ?• 

< I am going tocut a passagc off the shop, which Fve 
long bad in contemplation/ replied our hero,' * only I 
can't get üght into it cleverty.' < Oh l a lamp in the 
style <n a chandateer wiU do vastly well by night» which 
^ the time one wants one*^5 house to put the best foot 
iferemost, for Company tand by day we can make a sbift, 
Bomehow or other, I dare say. Any thing^s better than 
(rafi£8ing' through a shop ;« which is a.thmg Fvenever 
been used to»^ and caiHiot reconcile myseu to hy any 
Tneans/ 

Leonard immediately acceded tathis scheme of the^ 
dark passage by day^ and the chandaleer by night ; and 
be hurrie^ his fair one thro:^gh the odious^ shop to th« 
»we credHabler apartments. She was handed above>. 
aboutji and und^meaüu She fiound every particte of 
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would aaoDteverv^L^ ' mcessanüy protested k« 
ideas bad occurred to Um ?1. i "i" "'*°*^«=»' »«n« 

.ort. hia notio JA JS? SÄTÄ^ **'**''' 
worse. He had one old aal. Äe^^'!? *" ?*y ~ 
eaTSjasananswertoevervthüi^wt. ^**"8^ "* "»J' 

Jen !• continued our hero l^t^ ^'^ ''^J'' ^1- 

Allen j jrou remember the old S^"^ «ccounto. « Hey, 
xes, Sir, replied the youn? man « .-f 

* out of debt out o£ dangerV'^^ho^i «Vfi/""" "^"^ 
get it.* ° * "°P® * "ball Derer for- 

. ' I hope so to«; as you have vour for»«»^ » ^ . 
«s very proper for you : but far ^e tÄ ^ T^^' ** 
«ady made^o spen^i, I am KeTcSfe^l 5.^1"^ 
Prmc.ple worth a müüon of it : aÄ ma2S if''' 

oSi?;*''^' *"/ »P»^ to.morrow.'?^^HeyTdieV7» 
conciuded Leonard, appealins- with »n «;- L *► 

grobaüon to bis f^'^VJ^^^^yZ^^^. 

^iSV^fV^u'^/''°*^'"^ ' m«5t own candidly .► 
«^d Belle ; « but here's one beside me, or behind^Z^ 

feghersÄ^hSirr''' ^v<«»ÄTS: 

rho i« ^^. r «»unDle conqnnion i f/here's one. 

W. f ?'" °*^ ':?'^ shopman'a wVy of thinkhig th^* 
«ur 8, I fancy—Out of debt out of danger is iuäl^ 
er saying to your mind, an't it Lucy l ^ ^ * • '^ 
lÄä^ not deny the Charge. « WeU, child.» »aid 

I da» «f/. «»f ™y o«T»> if H were my maxim to spend 
day and spar« to-morrow, I »heuld b4 oWiged to s^ 



^hör p6öple Vniiöni^i «w^hich Ü neret vlll '9o äs long te 
I can mamtÄifi my seif indepctidemly.' 

^ How prottd we«re,''cried Miss PerkinB,sartastical?)rr 
Leonard aftseDted tö the sarcasm by his looks ; bui M- 
len^etiared-he-iiked proper pride^aiid teemed cotlaük 
thatLucy*8 wasof tfbis species. 

An argmnem inight haveenstred if a collatiot), äs Mr. 
Luf^gate calledk> had notaiTpeatcd at this ci'hicai mo- 
1n(^m. Of whöt it üofwsÄated, and how .gentt^liy aud 
guDatitly ourliero did Hie honotrrs ot his cfoiratidfj, we 
fot'bea^ to rdate ; but one mäterial CTrctntfetatfce \^t 
m'ust not oniit, ason this pei^aps mot*e iham erven oii Ms 
gentility and gallantrf, depended the fonüne oftheday. 
In rummagmg over a desk to -find a corkskrcw, )''otiDg 
Ludgate took occasibn to opentcnd s))ake a pocket-beoki 
from which feil a shower of iwmk notes. Whaa effect 
they produced upon his fair one» and ön h(^r itiöther^ 
tjan be- best judged of by the event. Miss Belle PerkinSt 
after thisdomiciliary vistt,consented to go with cur hero 
on Sunday to Kensington-gardens^ MOiiday to Sadlei's 
'Wells> Tuesday on the tvater, Wednesday to the play^ 
Thursday the Lord knows to what halU Viiday to Vaux- 
■faali, and o& Saturday to the altar l 

Some people thought the yoong lady and geMlemaa 
rather precipitate ; bat tbese iv-ere persona who, as the 
bride justly observed, did not understand any thing iß 
nature of a love-match. Those who have more liberal 
notions, änd a nfiore extehsive knowledge of the hümaa 
heart, can readily comprehend how ä lady may think a 
man &o odious at one mitiüte that she could Bot toucb 
him with apair of tongs, anid sdicharming the next that 
fthe would die a thousanddeathsibr him, and him aloive. 
Innnediately after the ceremöny Was perfonned, Mr^ 
and Mrs. Ludgate weni down in the hoy to Marjgate, to 
apend their honey-tnoon tn style. Yheir iiöniy-rooöiv 
alaa l could not be prolonged beyond the usual boundsj 
Even the joys of Margate co«ld not be etertia!> and m 
day came too soon when out happy pair were obliged t« 
Ötink bf retuitiing hotne. Home l With whal difPerent 
MMftti&Qft Viferem pebple pronoonce, änd hiear th^ 



otrr «t vmAT oist ov -i»Aiiem&. • . 16il 

* Word pronounced ! Mrs, Leonard Ludgate's home in 
Cranboume-alley appeared to her, as she scrupled not 
to declare» an intolerable low place) aftef Margate. The 
atipulated alterations, her bu3band observed, had been 
made in the house, but none of them had been execu- 
led to her satisfaction. The expedient of the dark paa- 
•age was not found to succeed : a thorough wind» from 
the front and back doorsy ran along it when either or 
both were left open to admit Ught ; and this wicked 
wlndy not content with running alQng the passage^forced 
its wajr up and down stairs, made the kitchen chunney 
■moke, and rendered OTen the more creduabier apart- 
ments acarcely habitable. Chimney doctora were in 
?ain consuUedy the faTourite daii paaaap;e was at length 
abandoned, and the lady^ to han utt&r discomfiture» waa 
obli^d to pass through the shop. 

To make herseif amcnds for this mortificationi sk« 
insisted uponthrowing down the partition between the 
dining«room and her own bed Chamber, that she might 
have one decent apaitment at least fit for a route. It 
was to no purpose that her friend Lucy, who was called 
in to assist in making<up fumlture, represented that thla 
acheme of throwing bed->chamber and dinin|^*room iato 
one ^ould be atteinled with some incohveniences-««for 
instance, that Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate would be obliged» 
in consequence ofthis improvement, to sleep in hsUf .of 
the n\aid's garret, or to sit up all night. This objection 
was over-ruled by Mrs. Ludgate, whose genius, fertilo 
in expedients, made erery . thing easy by theintroduc- 
tion of a press-bed in thcs dlning-room, in the shape.of 
a sofa. The newly-enlarged apartment, she observed, 
Would thus answer the double purposes ofshew and 
Utility^; and as soon as the süpper andcard tables should 
be removed, the press bed might be let down. She 
asserted that the first people in London manage in this 
way. Leonard. could not contradict his lady, because 
she had a ready method of silencing him, by asking how 
he could possibly know ^tiy thing of life who had lived 
all bis days, except Sundays, in Cranbourne-alley ^ 
Xhen, if any of his father*a old Option« ef ecwomy kf 
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rxbance tn^niged his contclebce) Belle^Terf jodidöod/ 
^asked'faow he€▼e^callne to^thinkof berfor a^ifet 
'*<>Sinee you hafe 'göt>a|^«meer'wile/ 'tfaid 4rtie,^'it be« 
•icomes-TEotttolife up^to her iidtio(kSy^4fid touteftt^her a» 
•he^aiid'hftr frieiids hai^^ Ti^ht<to-«x|)ie6t. JBeforel 
«Miried fMir^irs-none of tke Perklns's ifeTe in^Uade 
'Hheniseiires, siUisiH directty '4}r kidli^etlf .; ^dBd^tmnf% 
nhe 8light«>aAdir«p9o*cli?e8 IVem^t i«1tbft%>in^iny ovrn 
'.Q^eiatioiiiand lormeräc^aintAiiees, dnce my toarriag<e, 
oen^accoontof tlie lAid^ateft^l^ng ^1 fi^äei^folks;; to 
^which:I 'alwafB iiii9weiw.tiiat toyl^a^d jb gdibg (o 
->w«ih his ltatfd$x>ftn(de himft^tf» and totnake OTerall 
}«onccm in tlie hiai>erdasheiy liüeand sfoop lätheyoutig 
rtnan belowstaimi, i^ho-U niHitli bett^r-auKed CO'sütfh 
•ithiogift.' . 

By such speeclies ^s tlie8a,^alt«tnitel)r 'piqüin^ and 
itfoothii^ tue vanity öf'- her 'Lisonaitl, 4ar aecoihp&hed 
rwiic worked ^Üim to her purposes. She 1^ a röutc 
«onceawedk fand her toom wasso crotrd^ ttat'ih^fe 
•««ras scarocly ia poaftibility 6f breathing. ¥evtfonHth- 
.utanding all this^ähe tme m^ming declftjriedy WifliPa bimt 
^o£t)pars,«he was thte mofttmi^rable womatimtbe S«r6tVd. 
wAnd wby ^ beoäuse her M^nd,' Mrs. Pimli^Oy: Mias ' Co&- 
:eater tbat was, bad ia1iou«e' in 'Weynu>^h^t^e«t ;'%hit6t 
.übe was fofced tokecsp on being- buriekiin'Oraulttmftie- 
lalley. :Mr. Xttdgate was iflioved by bis Wife?s-fbai%, 
oand by ^his X}wn ambitioi^ attd^todk-'a böuse^iti 'W^^y- 

fresks» tthexfair ^as :agaih yfouiid «iU -litffh^d 'iti?«ftäi^. 
.iAtnd whytl « iBecau^B,' eiaid Bdlle, ''SiecJMl^, Mr. £^d- 
.'^i£te,4he iumiiur« jof this houfte 'ts its öldWs M^thüsn* 
2lem*« ^^anU^: W»Jid,;Mii tAn41ieo,'flfdd-yfeittfräay;thÄ^ 
iit'waJB^sh^iß'UD'be iseisn-:'^nd^9(^t<>bie süi^ itU,^tom- 
^ptO^d wifh i H&t dWn, « whit h 'h spidk ätlÖ s^h 'n#«r. ¥^t 
«:whyi6ho\lld^Ähetpw«i«dito loök idowfi Hpbn ttte, 4ö |>olftt 
0§fJf«Prtltur:etTar?anyUhhig:'? Whd^Was älie, bcfföre'she'Wfts 
'^aarried ? Linie KittyCoxeatenas we always called hör 
iat the dancing school ; and nöbody everthon^ht öf cöm- 

•paring her in point of gentility, with Belle 'Perkins ! 

Wby «hek aSi ugly ttä «in iHhough ahedi^ my fiiend-t 



a)uat apfcnowledge: th&i : andi» if - sl^ had all the ^lotbeCL 
in the World, sh« wouid never know how to.put anor-oß 
Uiem OB ; thatfs one comfoitv And» an ever^rrbody^^aysii 
tobe sure she: never would har«^ gottkMiaband but forr 
her iponey. And« after all, what sort of a husband ha«) 
she got ? a peH'umer indeed ! a man wtth a face like one^ 
of his own v^ash-balh,. all manner of cQlours.- I declare». 
I would rather have gone withoujttatheend'of my.dajrar 
than haye married Mr. Phnltco.? 

^ I cantiot blame you theren my dear/ said Mr. Lud« 
gate ; ' for to be sure Mr. Pimlico« much as he think» oft 
bimselfand his country-house^ ha» a^s little the air of 
- ' ■ the air of fashion ascan be well conceived/ 

Leonard Ludgate made an empbattc pause in thia? 
Speech ; and surveyed himselE in a looking-glasa with 
xuuch complacency^ whilst he pronounced the wordh 
&shion. He indeed approved ^ so much bf his wife'i/ 
taste and discernment» in prefering him to Mr. Pimlicoy 
that he could not dt this moment help inclining to follow 
her judgment respectihg the fumiture. He acceded to 
hex Position^ that the Ludgates Qught to appear atleast 
no shabbier than the Pimlicos. TAe conclusion was in* 
evitable ^ Leonard« accordin|2^. to his favörite maxiiu of 
'^ Spend to-day and spare to-monaw/' agreed that thef 
niight new furnish the house this year, and pay for it 
the next. This was immediateiy done ; and the sanio 
princtple was extended through all thelr houjtehold af«r 
fairst as.far as the tradesmen concemed would admitof 
its being carried into practice. 

By this means, Mr and Mrs Ludgate w.ere not for 
Botnetimc sensible of the difficulties they were prepar« 
ing for themselVes They wcnt on vying with thcPim«» 
Ucos, and with all their new: acquaintance and new 
Dei{rhböurs, who were many of then-. much more rieh 
Üian themselves ; and of this. raiii competition thet*o 
was no end. Those whö estimate happiness» not by 
the real comfortsor luxuries which they enjoV) but bf 
compansun betw«en themsevlesand their tiieighbours, 
must be subject to continual mortification and discon- 
tent. Far from beii)g happier than they were formerly^ 
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Mr. and Mn. Ludg^te were much more luUeraUe, «i** 

tcr thcir removal to Wcyrooulh-strcct. Was it not 

better to be the first person in Cranbourne-alley, than 

tbe last in Weymouth-street ? New wants and wishes 

continually arose in their new Situation. They xnust 

live like other people. Every body» that is every body 

in Weymouth-striBet) did so and so; and, thereforet 

they must do the same. They inust go to such a place 

or tliey must have such a thing, not because it was in 

itself necessary or desirablev but because every body» 

that 18 every body of their acquaintance, did or had tbe 

same. Even to be upon a footing with their new neigh- 

bours was a matter ot ^ome difficulty : and then merely 

to be upon an equality^ merely to be admitted and suf« 

fered at partiesi is awkward and humiliatingd-— »Noble 

ambitionpromptedthem continually to aim at distinc- 

Uon. The desire to attain // fkocu fdn^^thc Uttle morr^ 

stimulates to excellence, or betrays to ruin, according 

to the objects of our ambition. No artist ever took 

more pains to surpass Raphael, or Correggio» than 

was takenby Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate to outshine Mr. 

and Mrs.Pimlicor And still what they had done seetn- 

cd nothing : what they were to do occupied all their 

thoughts. No timid economical fears could stop« or 

even stiirtlethemf in theroad to ruin. Faithful to hit 

maxim, our hero denied himself nothing. If, for x 

moment, the idea that any thing was too expensive sug« 

gested itselfy his wife baniehed care by observing, *We 

need not pay for it now. What signifies it» since we 

need not think of paying for it tili next year ?• She 

had abundance of arguments, of similar solidity,adapt« 

ed to all occasions. Sometimes the thing in question 

was such a trifle it could not ruin any body. * 'Tis bat 

rguinea ! TU but a few Shillings V Sometimes it was a 

sort of a thing that could not ruin any body, because 

* *Tis bot for once and away !* '7^ but is a most dan- 

gerous thing ! How many guineas may be spent upon 

' Ti9 buty in the course of one year, in such a city a» 

London \ 



CBAPTfiR IL 

The Bbfie of the S^iendthnft ia in Frncrastination. 

Bahgains, excellent bargauis I were also with our 
heroine admirable pleas for expense. < We positively 
muBt buy this, my dear ; for it would be a sin to let 
such'a bargain slip through one*s fingers. Mrs. Pimlico 
paid twice as much for what is not half as good.— 
^would be quite a shame to onb's good aense to miss 
such a bargain 1' Mra. Ludgate^ was one of those ladles 
who think it is more reasonable to buy a thing because 
it is a bargain» than because they, want it : she further 
argued, if vre don't want it, we may want it :' and this 
was a satisfactory plea. 

ünder the head bargains we must not forget theaji 
daya. Messieurs Run and Raffle advertised a sale of 
cid Shop goods, with the catching words — cheafi daya ! 
Every body crowded to throw away their money on 
cbeap days ; and, amongst the rest Mrs. Ludgate. 

One circumatance was rather disagreeable in these 
cheap days :.ready money was required ; and this did 
not suit those who lived by the favourite maxim of the 
family. Yet there was a reason that counterbalanced 
their objection in Mrs. Ludgate's mind : < Mrs. Pimlico 
was going to Messieurs Run and RafHe's ; and what 
would she think if I was'nt to be there ? She'd think, 
to be sure, that we were as poor as Job.* So to dem- 
onstrate that she had ready money to throw aWay, Mrs» 
Ludgate must go to the cheap days. 

*' Belle,' said her husband, ^ ready money 's a serious 
thins:.' 

* Yes, Leonard ; but, when nothing eise will be laken, 
you know, one can't do with out it.* 

* But, if one has not it I teil you) one must do 
without,* said Leonard, peevishly. 

*■ Lord, Mr. Ludgate, if you have not it about you» 
can't you send to Cranbournc-alley, to Mr. Allen, for 
some for me ? 'Tis but a few guinea's I want ; an^»; 

P 
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'twould be a shame lo miss such bargains as arc to tie 
had for nothing, at Run and Raffle's. And these cheap 
days arc extraordinary things. It can't ruin any body 
to spend ä güinea or two, once and away, fike other 

people.* 

At the conclusion of her eloquent specch, Mrs. Liid- 
gate rang the bell ; and, without waiting for any assenl 
from her husband but silence, bade the foot-boy run to 
the sho/iy anddcsire Alien tosend her ten guineäs im- 

incdiately. 

Mr. Ludgate looked suUen, whistled, and then post- 
cd himself at the parlour window to watch for the am- 
bussador's return. ' I wonder,' continued Mrs. Lud- 
feate, < I wonder, Leooard, that you let Allen leave you 
so bare of cash of late ! It is very disagreeable to bc 
always sending out of the house, this way, for odd guin- 
eäs. Allen, I thinki uses you very 111 ; but I am sure 
1 would not let hhn cheat me,if I was you. Pray, 
when you'gave up the business of the shop to him, was 
not you to havc half the profits for your good will, and 
namef and all that V 

« Yes.' 

< And Utile cnough l But why don't you look after 
Allen, then, and make him pay us what he owes us ? • 

< I'll sce about it to-morrow, child.' 

* About how much do you think is owing to us ?* pur- 
sued Mrs. Ludgate. 

* I can*t teil, ma'am'.* 

' I wish then you'd settle «K^counts to-morrow, that I 
i^ight bave some ready money.* 

The lady seemed to takc it for granted that her har- 
ing ready money would be the necessary^and immediate 
consequence of settling accounts with Allen : her hus- 
band cöuld have put her right in this particular, and 
could have informed her that not a farthing was due to 
him ; that, on the contrary, he had taken up money in 
advance, on the next year's half expected profits ; but 
Mr. Ludgate was ashamed to let his wife know the real 
State of hi8 affaits ; indeed, he was afraid to look thcm 
la the face himself. < Here*s the boy coraing back 
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«ried he, after watching for sometime in sUence at th« 
Window. 

Leonard wem to the street door to meet him : and 
Belle followed close crying, < Well 1 I hope Allen haa 
sent nie, the money ?' < I don't know/ said the breath- 
less boy. < I have a letter for ray masier» here, that 
was written r^ady by good luck, afore I got therie*. 

Leonard snatched the letter, and bis wife waited 
to see whether the money was enclosed. 

< The rascal bassent meno money» I see}bttt a leti«r 
and an account as long as my arm.* 

< No money l* dricd Belle. < That*s uslng us very 
oddly and ill, indeed ; and I wonder you submit to auch 
conduct ! I declare I yron't bear it ! Go back, I say, Jack 
go, run this minute, and teil Allen he must come up. 
himself; for /, Mr9. Ludgate vfant9 to speak with 
him.' 

^ No, my dear, no ; nonsense I don*t go, Jack. What 
signifiea your sending to speak with Allen f What caiv 
you do : how can you settle accounts with him \ What 
should women know of business ? I wish women would 
never meddle with things they don't understand.* ' 

< Women can understand well enough when they 
want monby, cried the sharp iady ; and the ahort and- 
the long of it is, Mr. Ludgate, that I will see and settl& 
accounts with Allen myself ; and bring him to reason, if 
you won't s and this minute too.* • • 

< Bless me ! Upon my faith, Allen's better than we> 
tbou^ht : here's bank notes within the account,' said 
Mr. Ludgate. ^ 

< Aye, I thought he coüld not be so very impertinent 
as to refuse, when I sent to him myself. But this ia 
only one iive pound note ; I sent for ten. Where is 
the other ? 

' I want the other myself,' said her husband. 

The tone was so peremptory,that she daredrot tempt 
him further ; and away she went to Messieurs Run and 
RafHe's, where she had the pleasure of buyin'g a bai*- , 
gain of things that were of no manner of useto her, 
and for which she paid twice as much as thef we]^4 
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' The more reason he had to knov thathisaffairtf ürev^^ 
deranged, the more carefüÜy he concealed all know« 
ledge of them from his wife. Her ignorance of the 
truth not only led her daily into fresh extravagance^ 
but was, at last, the cause of bringing things to a pre^ 
mature expianation. After spending the moming ät 
Messrs. Run and Rafile's, sbe retumed home with a 
faackney-coach füll of -bargains. As she came into the 
parlour, loaded with things- that she did not want, she 
was surprised by the sight of an old feiend, whom sbe 
bad lately treated entireiy as a stranger. It was Lucy» 
who had in former days been her favourite companion; 
But Lucy had chosen to work, to support herseif inde» 
pendently^ rather than to be a burthen to her frtends | 
and Mrs. Ludgate could not take notice of a person^ who 
had degradcd herseif so far astobecome a workwomaU 
at an upholsterer's. She had consequently «never seen 
Lucy» since this event took place except whcn she went 
to Mr. Beech, the upho]sterer's,to order her ncw furni« 
ture. She then was in compäny with Mrs. Pimlico : 
and, when she saw Lucy at work in a back parlour with 
two or tliree other young women, she pretended not to 
know her. Lucy could scarcely believc that this was 
done on pufpose ; and at all events she waa not'morti« 
fied by the insUlt. She was now come to apeak to Mrs* 
Ludgate about the upholsterer*s bill. 

^ Ha l Lucy, is it you said Mrs. Ludgate, as soon 
as sbe entered. Fve nevcr seen you in Weymouth« 
Street before ! How comes it you never calted ; if it 
was only to see our new house ? I'm sure, I shoüld alr 
ways be very ha^^py to have you heic— when we've no- 
body with us ;-j^and I'm quite sorry a» I ean't ask you 
to stay and take a bit of mutton with us to-day, because 
Tm engaged to dine in Bond-street, with Mvs. Pimli- 
co's Cousin) pretty Mrs. Paget, the bride whom youVe 
heard talk of, no doubt. So you'H excuae me if i ruii 
away from you» to make myself a little decent ; for ita 
Vorrid late !' • . 

After running off this speech with an air and a volubil- 
ily worthy of her belters, ahe sat beibre Lucy some of 

p a 
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lier bargains, and was theo retreating to make henelf 
decent ; but Lucy siopped her, by saying, 

* My dear Mrs. Ludgate I am sorry to detain youy 
but Mr. Beech, tbe upholsterer, kuowing I have been 
acquainted whh you, has sent me to speak to you about 
bis bin. He isin immediate want of money, because 
he is fitting outone of bis sonsforthe East Indies/' 

< Well i but hia sön's nothing to me ! I shan't think 
of payingthe Jbiil yet) I can assure him ; and you may 
take it back and teil him so.' 

- « But/ Said Lucy, « if I take back such an answer, I 
am afraid Mr. Beech will send thebiit to Mr.Ludgaie ; 
and that was what you pardcularly desired shquld not 
be done.' 

• < Why, no : that*s what I can't say.I ßhould particu« 
hurly wish, just at present/ said Mrs. Ludgate lowering 
her tone :.^ because^ to teil you a bitof a secret, Lucy, 
I've run up rather an unconscionable bill, this year, with 
my miliiner and mantua-maker ; and I would not havo 
all tAem bills come upon him all in a lump, and on a sud«* 
den, as it were ; especially as I laid out more on the für* 
niture than he counts. So, my dear, Lucy, TU teil you 
what yoiT must do : you must use your infiuence with 
Beech to make him wait a little longer. I*m sure he 
may wait well enough; and he shall be paid next month.* 

Lucy declared that her infiuence, on the present oc- 
casion, would be 6f no avail ; but she had the good na- 
tu re to add— -< If you are sure the bill can be paid next 
mohth, I will leave. my two ycars salary in Mr. Bcech's 
hands tili then : and this will perhaps satisfy him, if he 
can gel hüls from other people paid, to make up the 
inoney for bis son. He said thirty guineas from you on' 
account would do, for the present ; and that sum is due 
to me.* .. 

* Then, mydearest Lucy, for heavejn's sake, do leave 
it in histhands ! You were a good creature to think of 
it : but you always were a good creature.' 

' Your mother used to be kind to me when I was a 
child ; and I am sure I ought not to forget it,' said Lu- 
cy i the tears starting in her eyes : < and yott were cnce 



kind to me ; I do not forget that/ continued Lhcj, wl^ 
ing the tears from her cheeks* ^ Büt do not let me de* 
tain you : y^u are in a hurnr to dress, to go tö Mra» 
Pimüco's.* 

* No — pray — I am not in a hurry now/ »aid Mp5» 
Ludgate, who had the grace to blush at this instant. 

* But, if you must go, do take this hat along with ypUt 
I assure you, its quite the rage : I got; it this morning al 
Run and Raffle's, and Mrs.Piinlico and Mrs.Paget havo 
gotthe same.' 

Lucy declined excepting the hat,notwithstanding thi» 
Strang and, as Mrs. Ludgate would have thoughtit, Ir« 
resistible recommendätion. < Now^ you must have it ? 
it will become you athousand times bettcr than that you 
have on,' cried Mrs. Ludgate,' insisting the more, the 
more Lucy withdrew ; ^ and besides you must wear it 
for my sisike. You won't ? — ^Then I take it very ill of 
you that yoü are so positive ; for I assure you, whatevef 
you may think, I wlsh to be as kind to younow as ever/ 
Only, you know, one can't always, when one lives in an- 
other style, be ät home as often as one wishes.* 
« Lucy relieved her ci devant friend from the necessi« 
ty of making any more awkward apologies, by moving 
quickly towards the door. ' Then you viron't forget,^ 
continued Mrs Ludgate, foUowing her into the passage, 

* you won*t fof get the job you are to do for me with 
Beech/ 

^ Certainly I shall not. I will do what I have prom« 
ised : but I hope you will be punctual about the pay<^ 
ment ne&t month,' said Lucy, < because I believe I shail 
l)e in want of mofiey at that time. It is best to teil you* 
cxactly the truth/ • 

' Certainly l certainly ! Yoü shall have your money^ 
before you want it, long and long ; and my only rea« 
son for borrowing it from you at all is that I don't like 
to trouble Mr.Ludgate, tili he has settled accounts witb 
Allen, who keeps all our money from us in a sträng 
iray ; and, in my opioion, uses Leonard exceedingly lU 
and unfairlj/ 



< Allen l' cricd Lucy, stopping Short. «Oh, Bettel 
How can you say »o l How can you thmk so ? But you 
know nothing of him ; eise you could not suspect him 
of using any one ill, or ünfairly, much less your hus- 
band, the son of hfs old friend.* . ^ ^ , , . 

« Bless mc l how she runs on l and how shc colours l. 
I am sure,l didn't know I was uponsuch ten^er ground l 
I did not know Allen was such a prodigious favourite . 

« I only do him justice- in saying that lamcertam h© 
could not do an unfair or unhandsome action.' 

< 1 know nothing of the matter, 1 protest ;,oaly this— 
that Short accounts they say make long friends : and 1 
hope I shan't affront any body by saying, it would to 
venr convenicnt if he could be got to settle with Mr. 
Ludgatc, who, Tm sure, istoo much the gentleman to 
ask any thing from him but his own ; which, indeed, if 
it was not for me, he*d be too genteel to mention. But 
%s I Said before, short accounts make long friends ; 
©nd, as youare so much AUen's friend, you can hint that 

to him.* . . , . , 

< I shallnot hint, but say it tohim asplamly as possi- 
ble,' replied Lucy ; * and you may be certain that hc 
will come to settle accounts with Mr, Ludgate before 

nicrht** 

' I am sure I shall be mighty glad of it ; and so will 
Mr. Ludgate,' said Belle ; and thu« they parted. 

Mrs. Ludgate with triumph * announced to herhus-. 
band, uponhis return home, that slie had brought affairs 
tp a crisis with Allen ; and that he would come to settle 
liis accounts this everiing. The surprise and constcr- 
i^ation, whicfr appeared in Mr. Ludgate's cauntenance> 
convinced the lady that her interference was higl^ly dis- 
^reeable« 
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CHAPTER IIL 

rT^e Thoughtle49 are aitoniahed at the Aß^fbriune» theW 

ovnconduet en9ure9. 

Allen caine punctuallf, inthe eyetiing, t« settle hit 
nccounts. When h$ and Leonard were hy themselvesi 
he could not help expressing some astonishtnent niixed 
with Indignation, at the hints which liadbeen thrown 
out bj Mrs. Ludgate. - ' 

< Why, she knovr^ nothing of the matter,' said Lud« 
gate. < I've no notion of talking such things to one'i 
^iie : it would only make her uneasy ; and we shall be 
able tö goon, aonie way or other. So let us have an* 
other böttle of wine, and tatk no more of business fof 
this night.' 

Allen would by no means consent to put oif the set« 
tlement of accounts, after what had passed, < Short ac^ 
counts/said he, < as Mrs. Ludgate obaerved, make long 
friends.' 

It appeared, when tl^e Btatement of affairs was com« 
pleted, that Allen had advanced above three hundred 
pounds for Leonard ; and bilis to a large amount still 
remained uiapaid; 

Kow it happened that Jai^, the footboy, contriyed td 
go in and out of .the room several times, whilst Mn 
Ludgate and Allen were talking ; and he, finding it 
more for bis interest to serve bis master'a ttadesmeii 
than bis master, sent immediate notice, to all whom it 
might concern, that Mr. Ludgäte's affairs were in a bad 
way ; and that now ornever must be the wotd, with bis 
creditors. The next möming btlls came showeVing in 
upon Leonard whilst he was at breakfast, and amongst 
them came sundry bills of Mrs. Ludgate's. They could 
not possibly have come at a more inauspicious moment. 
People bespeak goods with one species of enthtisiasni, 
and look over their biüs with anöther. Wc should 
rather have said^ people spend with one enthusiasm,and 
pay with a&other s but th» obaervaüon would not appl^ 
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to our present purpose, for Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate had 
never yet experienced the pleasure, or the pain, of pay* 
ing their debts ; they had hitherto been faithful to their 
maxim of^Spend to-day and pay to-morrow. ': 

They agreed well in the beginoing of their career of 
exti*avagance ; but the very simüarity of their tastes and 
h'abits proved ultimately the cause of the most violent 
quarreis. As they both were expensive, selfish, and 
self-willed, neither wouid, from regard to the otber, 
forbear. Comparisons betweeii their different degrees 
of extravagance commenced ; and» once begun^ thej 
never ended. It was impossible to settlot to the satis- 
faction of either party« which of them was most to blame. 
Recrimination and reproaches were hourly and daily 
repeated ; and the lady usually ended by bursting into 
tears, and the gentleman by taking bis hat and wcdking 
out of the house. 

. In the mean time, the Ulis must be paid. Mr. Lud- 
gate wasobliged to seil the whole of bis interest in ther 
Shop in Cranbourne^alley i and the ready money he 
received from Allen was to clear hiiii from all difficul« 
lies. Allen came to pay him this sum. < Do not think 
Aie impertinent, Mr. Ludgate,' said he, taking him 
kindly by the hand, but I cannot for the soul of me 
help fearing for you. What mill you do, when this^ 
money is gone ? and go it must, at the rate you live, in 
a very short time.* 

* You are very good, Sir,' reptied Leonard, coldly, 
^tointerest yourself so much in my concerns; but I 
shall live at what rate I please. Every man is the best 
judge of his own affairs.* 

After this repulse, Allen could interfere no fartber. 
But, when two months had elapsed from the date of 
Mrs. Ludgate's promised payment of the upholsterer's 
bin, Lucy resolved to call again upon Mrs. Ludgate. 
Lucy had now a particular occasion for the money : she 
was going to be married to Allen, and she wished to 
put into her husband'shands the little fortune which she 
had hardly eamed by her own industry, From the 
time tbat Allen heard her jponversation, when Bell^ 
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tarne to vi^w the house in CraDboume-alley, he Kad 
been of opinion that she would make an excellent wife : 
and the circumstances, which aunk Lucy below Mrs. 
Ludgate's notice, raised her in the esteem and affectiou 
6f this prudent and sensible young man. He did not 
despise — he admired her for going into a creditable 
business to makö herseif independent,.instead of livihg 
as an humble companion with Mrs. Ludgate ; of wiiose 
condttct and character she could not approf e. 
' When Lucy called again upon Mrs. Ludgate, to re*« 
mind her of her promise, she was received with cvidcn^ 
confusion. She was employed in directing Mr. Green, 
a builder, to throw out a bow in her dinlng-room ; and 
to add a balcony to the Windows : for Mrs. Pimlico had 
a bow, and a balcony j and how could Mrs. Ludgate 
live without them ? 

* Surely,my dear Mrs. Ludgate,* said Lucy, drawing 
her aside, so that the man who was measuring the 
Windows could not hear what was said. * Sufely you 
will think ofpaying Mr. Beech's bill, as you promisedy 
before you go into any new cxpense V 

< Hush 1 hush ! don't speak so loud. Leonard is in 
the next room ; and I would not have him hear any 
thing of Beech's bill, just when the man*8 here about 
the balcony, for any thing in the World T 
• Lucy, though she was good-natured, was not so weak 
as to yield to airs and capricious extravagance ; and 
Mrs. Ludgate at last, though with a bad grace, paid her 
the money, which she had intended to läy out in a very 
diflTerent manner. But no sooner had she paid this debt 
than she considered how she could prevail upon Mr. 
Green to throw out the bow, and finish the balcony» 
tvithout paying him for certain alterations he had made 
jji the house in Cranboume-alley, for which he bad 
never yet received one farthing. It was rather a difEr 
cult business, for Mr. Green was a sturdy man, and used 
to regulär payments. He reaisted all persuasion, and 
Mrs. Ludgate was forced again to have recourse te 
Lucy. 
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< Doy my dear girV sud shct < lend me oolf twentf' 
guineas for this positive man ; eise, you see, I cannot 
bave my balconr«' This did not appear to Lucy the 
greatest of all nusfortunes. < But is it not much more 
disa^reeable to be always in debt« and danger, than lo 
live in a room without a balcony ?' said Lucy» 

< Why it is disagreeable, certainly, to be in debt, be^ 
cause of being dunned continually ; but the reason Vvi 
so anxious about the balcony is t^at Mrs. PimÜco has 
one and that's the only thing in which her house is bet- 
ter than mine. Look just over the way : do you see 
Mrs. Pimlico*s beäutifiil balcony ?' 

Mrs. Ludgate, who had thrust her head far out of the 
Window, pulling Lucy along with her, now suddenly 
drew back, exclaiming, ^ Lord, if here is not that odiotts 
woman ; I hope Jack won't let her in.' — She shut the 
Window hastily, ran to the top of the stairs, and cafled 
outf < Jack i I say Jack ; dont let nurse in for your life.* 

< Not if she has the child with her, Ma*am V süd 
Jack. 

* Nu, no, I say 1* 

< Thenthat's a sin and a shame,' muttered Jack, < to 
ahut the door upon your own child/ 

- Mrs. Ladgate did not hear this reflection» because 
she had gone back to the man, who was waiting for 
directions about the balcony ; but Lucy heard it diswict- 
If* ^ Ma'ain, nurse wouid come in, for she says she saw 
3rou at the wiodow : and here she is, Coming up the 
alairs,* cried the fooiboy. 

The iHttMcame in, with Mrs. Ludgate's child in her 
trms, 

« Indeed, Madam,* said she, « the truth of the matter 
is, 1 can tand won't be denied my own any longer : and 
it IS not for my own sake I speak up so bold, but for 
the dear habe that I have here in my arms, that can't 
apeak tor itsclf ; but only snüle in your face, and Stretch 
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diink of niy own flesh and biood first ? So I must givo 
xip this one. I must! — I must l'-— cried the nursei 
kissing the child repeateüly, < I must leave her to her 
TOOtber.* 

The poor iroman laid the child down on the sofai 
then tumed her back upon it; and, hiding her face in her 
aprouy Bobbed as if her heart would break. Lucy wav 
touched.with compassion ; the mother stoed abashed s 
ahame struggled for a fewinstants with pride ; pride got 
Ihe victory. * The woman's out of her wits, I believc,* 
cried Mrs. Ludgate. < Mr. Green, if you'il please to 
tall again to-morrow, we'U talk about the balcony« 
Lucy, give me the child, and don*t you fall a-crying 
without knowing why, or wherefore. Nurse^ I*m sur« 
prised at you ? Did not I teil you I'd send you your 
money next weck ?* 

< Qh, yes, Madam ; but you have said so this many 
a week ; and things are come to such a pass, now, that 
husband says I shall not bring back the child without 
tlie money.' 

< What can I do ?* said Mrs. Ludgate. 

Lucy immediately took a purse out of her pocket» 
and whispered, < I will lend you whatever you want to 
pay the nurse, upon condition that yoü will give up the 
«cheme of the balcony.* 

Mrs. Ludgate submitted to thia condition ; but she 
was not half so much obliged to Lu^y for doing her 
this real service as she would have been if her friend 
had assisted her in gratifying her vanity and extrava* 
gance. Lucy sajir what passed in Mrs. I^udgate's mind^ 
and nothing but the scnse of the obligations she lay un* 
der to Belle^s mother could luive prevented her from 
breaking off all connexion witn her« 

But Mrs. Ludgate was noM^ much intlitied to court 
Lucy*8 acquaintance^ as her approaching marriage with 
Mr. Allen, who was in good circumstances, made her 
appear quite a different person. Mrs. Allen would be 
able, and she hoped wilHng, to assist her from time to 
Üme with money. With this view, Belle shewed Lucy 
a degree^ of attention> and dvility, which she had dk»* 

Q 



dainedtobcstow.uponhcrfriend, whilstshe was in a^ 
inferior Situation. It was in vain, however, tiiat this 
WQuid-lic^ne lady cndeavour,ed to draw the prudent 
Lucy out of her own sphere of life : though Lucy was 
extremely pretty, she had no desire to beadmired ; shc 
^asperfectly satisfied and happy at home, and she and 
her husband lived according tq old Ludgate*s excellent 
maxim— rOut of debt out of danger. 

We shall not weary our readers with the history of 
all the petty difficulties intp which Mr. and Mrs. I-ud- 
^te's foolibh extravagance led theoi. The life of th^ 
4habby genteelis most miserable ! Servants wages unpaid, 
duns continually besieging the door,perpetual excuses, 
falsehogds to be invented, melancholy at home« and 
false gaiety abroad ! Who would live such a life ? Yet 
all this Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate endured, for the ^e of 
QUtshining Mr. and Mrs, Pimlico. 

It happened that one night» at a party, Mrs. Ludgate 
caugbt a violent cold, and her face became inflamed 
and disfigured by red spots. Being to go to a ball in a 
few days, shc was very impatient to get rid of the erup- 
tion ; and in this exigency she applied to Mr. PimUcOf 
the perfumer> who had often supplied her with cosnoiet- 
i^^ and who now recommended a beautifying lotion. 
This quickly cleared her complexion ; but she soon 
feit the effects of her imprudence : she was taken dan- 
gerouslyill, and the physiciah who was consulted, atr 
tribuled her disease entirely to the preparation sKe had 
applied to Her face, Whilst she was ill, an execution 
was brought against Mr. Ludgate*s goods. Threatened 
with a jail> and incapable of taking any vigorous mea« 
aures to avbid distress» he went to consult his friend, 
Tom Lewis. How this Mr, Lewis lived was nii^tter of 
itstonisbipent to all his ^cq«aintance : be bad neither 
iestät^, buslness, nor any obvious means of supporting; 
the e.xpenses in which he indulged. 

< What a happy dog ypu are, Lewis,* said our hero : 
« How is it that you live better than I do ?' 

« You nüght live as well as I^ if you wece indined/ 
^d Lewis. 
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Chv hero was all curiosirty ; and Lewis exacted from 
him an oath of secrecy.—— — A lonp^ pause en&ued . 

* Have you the courage, said Lewis, < to extricau 
yourseif from all your difficulties atonce V 

* To be sure I have ; since I must either go to jaü 
this night, or raise two hundredguineas for these cursed 
f^Uows I' 

* You shall have it in half an hour/ sald Lewis» < if 
you will follow my advice.* 

* Teil me at once what I am to do, and I will do^it»' 
cried Leonard. ^ I will do any thing to^ save myself 
£röm disgra;ce, and from a jaiL' - ^ 

Lewis» who naw^perceived his friend was worked up 
to the pitch he wanted, revealed the whole mystery«-«« 
He was connected with a setof gentlemen,ingenious in 
the artsof forgery,from whom he pnrchased counterfeit 
bank notes at a very cheap rate. The difitculty and. risk 
of pasrsifig them was csctreme ; therefore the confede» 
rates were anxious to throw this part of the businesa off 
\he\p hands. Strack with horror at the idea of becom» 
ing an accompliQe in such a ^eherne of villainy, Leonard 
stood pale and siient : incapable of even thinking dia^ 
tinctly. Lewis was sörry* tfaat he' had öpened his mind 
so fuliy. < Remember your oath of secrecy T said he«' 

< I do/ replied Ludgatc* 

<'And remember that you m^tatbeicome ooe of us bo<* 
:fiore night or go to jaiL' 

< Lttdgate said he would take an hour to consider of 
the basine SS, and here they parted ;. Lewis promising to 
call at hia bense before evening ^ to leam hin fipal decisr 

^ And am I come to this ?^ thbught the wtetched man. 
^ Wonld to heaven I h)ad foüow«d my poor £ather'9 
maxim 1 but it is now too late.' 

Mr. Ludgate, when he arrived at home, shut him* 
seif up in his own room, andcontinued Walking back- 
ward» and forwards, for nearly an houf, in a staic of 
»ni»d more dreadful than can be described. Whilst he 
was in this skuatioTi, sorae one knocked at the door. 
iieit^^ttgbiiti was Lewiai and:tren>blcd from head t(^ 
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foof. It was only a serrant %vith a parciel of bitls^tirbich 
«everal traddsmen) heäring that an cxecution was in tlkd 
Iiouse, had hastened to present for payment. Among 
them were those of Mr. Beech the upholsterer a&d 
Mrs. Ludgffte*8 milHner and mantua^maker ; whicln 
having been Ict to run on for above two year» and an halff 
now amountcd to a sum that astonished and shocked Mr. 
Ludgatc. He could not remonstrate with bis wifp, of 
even vent bis anger in reproaches, for she was layiDg 
aenseless in her bed. 

Before be bad recorered from this sbock, uid whilst 
the tradesmen wbo broUght the bills were «tili waiting 
for tbetr money, Lewis and one of liis conipanions ar- 
1 ived» Lewis came to the point immediately. H^ pro- 
duced bank hotes sufficient to discharge all bis debts ; 
and proposed'to lend him this money, on condition that 
he .would enter into the confederacy, as he had pro* 
posed. AU that we aak of you is, to pass a certain 
Aumber of notes for us every week. You will find this 
to your adyantage ; for wewill allow yoji considei'aUo^. 
percentage, besides freeing you from yow present em<» 
fearrassments. * 

* The «ight of the bank notes, the pressure of Imme- 
diäte distress, and the hopes of being able to support 
the style of life in which he had of late appeared, aU 
conspired to tempt Ludgate. When he had» early in 
life, vaunted to bis young companions that he despisedl 
liis father's old maxim, whHe he repeated bis own, they 
applauded bis spirit. They were not present^at thcs in- 
fitant) to pity the wretched State into which th^tt spirit 
had betrayed him. But our hero has yet much greal^ 
er misery to endiire. It is true, bis debts were now 
paid ; and he was able to support an externa! appear- 
ance of affluence ; but not one day^not one night, conki 
he pass, without sufTering the borrors of a guilty con- 
science, and all the terrors which haunt the man wbo 
#ees himself in hourly danger pf detection. He deter« 
mined to keep bis secret cautiously from bis wife : Jic 
was glad that she was confined to her bed, at this time) 
4estherprying curiosity sbouIddiscOTjer what was going; 
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/or.waKl. The ftpofpio^ of aSb€tion,wiiich he had OQCe 
feit for her^bad not survlyed the first süc mooths of tbeir 
:qaArr^ge ; ai)d their iate dispute« haid rendered thiü has-» 
bai>d ancl wife absoliHely odioua to each otber. Each 
belie^ved) aad indeed pretty plaiuiy a&sertedy that they> 
qQuid'live. more haodsomely asuader ; but alas l thef 
were ui^ited for bßUer aad for worse. 

IVtrs. Itudgate's iUneas terminated in another erup« 
ti^ß Qii hei: f^ioe- She was extrcmeiy inortified by the 
l0s^ of hi^r beauty ; eap#cially a& Mra.Pimlico frequent« 
1^ CQiHFask(eid her &ee \fkh th«^ of Mr». Paget, who was 
ßow a^kr^ftwlodgedtobetlie haodaomest woman ofMrs» 
PimÜQo's a^equaiatapoe.. She endeavoured tomake her- 
self of cpQsequencQ by fresh expense. Mr. Ludg^ate^ 
to aocount for the ai^den payment of his debts, and 
the afHucnce in which he now appeared to live, spread 
a repon of hia haviog hsid a considei'able legacy ieft ta 
hiia.by arel^ktion». who had diedin a distant pari of Eng« ' 
\^d* The tjL'uj,hrof the report was not questioned ; and • 
for somet'ifiH> Mr* awi Mrs. Ludgate were the envy of 
thcir acquatntance. How little the world aait is calied 
cao judge, by externai appearanccs>of the happihess of 
tbose who excite admiration or envy l ' 

' Wlxat lucky people the Ludgates are l* cried Mrs. 
Fimlico. The exciamation was echoed by a crouded 
<^rd party, assetnbled at her house. ^ But then,' con- 
Uoued Mrs. Pimüco, ^ U is a plty poor Beiie is so di^» - 
figuwd by that scurvy, or whatever it is, in her face. I 
ir£mein]>er the time when sbe was as pretty a woman 
as you coi#ld see ; nay, would you beiie ve it,she had 
once as ßne a complexion as young Mrs< Pag^et !' 

' These obseivations circulated quiekly, and did not 
escape ^Irs. Ladgate's car. Her vanity was doeply 
wo^^nded; and her health api>eared to her bm a second- 
ary co]Qside.ratiQQ> i& comparison witiithe chance of re- 
CQving her lost complexion. Mr. Pimlicowbo was an 
eloquent perfumer, persuaded her that her former ilU • 
ness had nothing to do with the beautifying lotion she 
had purcbased at his shop ; and, to support his asser* 
tions) he quoted examples of innumerable lacUes> of 
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high rank and fiishion, who were inthe constant habVi 

of using this admirable preparation. The vain and fool* 

ishwoman, notwithstanding the warnings which sh^ 

bad receivedfttMA tbe physician who had attended her 

during her illoessjUstened to the oratory of the perfuia- 

er» and bought half a dozen bottles of anolher kina of 

beautifying lotion. The eruption van»hed from her 

face, after ahe had used the coametic ; and^ as she di4 

not feel any immediate bad effects upoi> her health> sh» 

p^rsisted in 4he practice for aome months. The con* 

aequence was at last dreadful. She was Ibund one moro-^ 

ing speechless in her bed, with one side of her face^ 

distorted and motionless. During the night, ahe had: 

been sie^d with a paralytic.stroke : in a few days she 

recovered her speech ;. but her face continued totallf 

disfigured. * • 

This was the severest punishment that could hate- 
been infiicted on a woman of her character. She was 
now ashamed to shew herseif abroad, and incapaible of 
being contented at home. She had not the friendship 
of a haaband, or the affection of children to afford her 
consolation and support. Her eldest child was a boy of 
about five years old, her yoimgest four. They were 
as fretfttl and troublesome as children u«ually are,whoso 
education has been totally negiected ; and the quarret» 
between them and Jack the foot boy were endless, for 
Jack was alternately tbeir tutor and their pky-fellow« 

BesidfBS the disorder created in this family by mis« 
cbievious children, the servants were daily plagues.—« 
Nothing was ever done by them well, or regularly ; and 
though the master or mistress scolded withoutmercy^ 
^nd perpetually threatened to turn Jackor Sukey away 
yet no reformation in their manners was prpducedr 
for Jack and Sukey 's wages were not paid, and they 
feit that they had the power in their q;u^n hands ; so that 
they were rather the tyrants thaqi )&e servants of the 
bouse. f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Mnd of Vice is Shame and Jdttser^. 

Mrs. Ludgate's teniper, Which ncver was sweetf 
Ivas soured to such a degree^by thcse accuiliiilated evil» 
that she was insufTerable. Her husband kept out of the 
iray as much as possible : he dined and suppcd at hi^s 
club) er at the tavern ; and) during the evenings, and 
momings, he was visible at home but för ä few minutes. 
Yet> though histime was passed entirely awayfrom his 
irife, his children, and his home, he was not happy. 
His life was a lifeof perpetual fraud and fear. He was 
bound by his engagemeuts with Lewis to pass, for the 
confederates, a certahi number of forged note» everjr 
day. This was a perilous task ! His utmost exertions 
and ingenuity were continually necessary to escapc de»- ^ 
tection ; and, after all, he was barely able to wrestjfrom 
the hardlrands of his^HeTZfl?«, a suHicient profit upon 
his laboTir to maintain himself. Höw eften did he look 
back, with regret, to the days when he stood behind the 
cotmter In his father's shop. Then, he hadin Allen a 
real friend : but, now, he had only in Lewis a profligato 
and ttnfeeling associate. Lewis carcd' for no one bat 
himself ; and he was as avaricious as he was extrava- 
gant : greedy of what belonged to others, prodigal of 
his own. 

One night, Leonard went to the house where the conr 
federates met, to settle with them for the läst.parcel of 
notes that he had passed. Lewis ' insisted upon being 
paid fbr his Services before Ludgate should touch a 
farthing. Words ran high betweeh them : Lewis, 
liaving the most influence with his associates, carried 
hispoiht : and, Leonard, who was in want of ready 
ixiüney, cotild supply himself only by engaging to pasä 
double the usual quantity<rf forged notes, during the 
ensuing month. Upon this condition, he obtained the 
supply for which he solicited. Upon his retum home ^ 
he locked upthe forged noterat usual in hisxscritpiti. 
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It happcncd Üic very ncxt morniDg that Mrs, 1* 
Mode,theiniUiner,calkd upon Mrs Ludgate. The 
SpaBsiousüll prevailed, notwuhstanding the «uj- 
S^l! siate to which this lady wa* leduc^d. Even pai^ 
«rcould not deaden her personal vanity : her love oi 
drcsa survived the total los3 of her beauty : sbe became 
accusto^^^^^ to the sigbt of her distorted features, aud 
ms still aiixioustowearwbat was most gentee) and 
bccoiuing. Mrs. La Mode had not a more constaut 



«How Äle you, MrsLudgate, this Tnornm?, said sbc. 
« But 1 need not aak, foryou look surpmu^ well. I 
iust called to teil you a bit of a secret, that l Ixave toW 
to nobody eise : but you, being such a fnend and af»- 
vourite, have a right to know it. You muat toow I acj 
coinK next week to bring out a new spring hat ; and * 
Eave^made one of my girls bring it up, to consult witl^ 
YOU before any body eise ; having a greatopimonof your 
taste andjudginent:thoughit isa tiiingmustnot be 
mehtioned,because it would ruin nie with Mrs.PimUco, 
who made me swear she should have the first 

^^ Flattered by havihg the first sight of the spring hat, 
Mrs Ludeatcwasprepossessed initsfavour; and»when 
she tri«l it on, she thought it made her look ten years 
rounger. In short, it was impossible not to take oue 
of the häts ; though it cost^ thrce guincaa, and was not 
worth ten Shillings. * • u » 

. < Positively ,nia'am,y ou must fiatronhe wy spnng bat, 

j^aidthe milliner. 

<Mrs. Ludgate was decided by the Word patromse; 
»he took the hat, aud desired that it should be set down 
in her bill ; But Mrs. La Mode was extreroely conccni-» 
ed that she had niade a rule, nay a vew, not to take any 
thing but ready money for the spring hats.; and sh« 
could not break her vow, even for her favourite Mrs^ 
Ludgate. This was at Icast a prudeijt resoluticMi i« th^ 
milliner, who h^id lately rcceived notke^ froin Mr.Lud* 
gate, not to give his ,wife any goods upon credit, for 
thaVke was deternüned to reXuse papnci^of her bilkt 
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The Wife who was nowin a weak State of healtli, wag •• 
not able aa formerly, to fight her battles with her hus- 
band upoD equal terms. Ta cunning, the refugeof 
weaknessi she had recourso ; and she considered, that» 
though ah« could no longer out-sco]d,she could still out* 
irit her adversary. She could not have the pleasure 
and honour of patronising the spring hat} without ready 
monef topay forit; her husband, she knew, had always 
bank-notes in his escritoir; and she argued with herseif 
that it was better to act without his consent than against 
it. She went andtried, with certaih keys of her own^ 
to Qpen LecMiard's desk ; and open it canfte. She seiz« 
ed frotxi a parcel of bank notes as many as she wantedi^ 
and psdd Mrs. La Mode with three of them fbr thC 
epring hat. When her husband came home the nex^ 
day, he did not obseeve that he had lost any of the notea 
and as he went out of the house again without onc# 
copding into the parlour where his wife wassitting^ she 
excused herself to hei» conscience, for not telling liim 
of the freedom she had taken by thinking : 

It will do as well to teil him of it to^morrow : a feW 
notes, out of such a parcel as he bas in the desk lockcd 
up from me, can*t signify ; and he'll only bluster and 
buily when I do teil him of it>so let him find it out wben 

he pleases. 
The scheme ofacting without her husband's eonsent 

in all caaea, where she was morally certain that if ähe 
asked säe should not obtain it, Mrs. Ludgate had ofte& 
pursucd with much success.' A few days afier she had 
bo^ghtthe spring hat, she invited Mrs. PimMco, Mrs. 
Paget, and all her genteel friends, to tea, and cards* 
Her husband, she knew, would be out of her way at his 
dub, or at the tavem. Mrs. Pimlico, and Mrs. Paget, 
and all thcir gontecl friends, did Mrs. Ludgate tho 
honour to wait upon her on the appointed evenin^, and 
she had the satisfaction to appear upon this occasion in 
the newsftfing hat ; while her friend Mrs. Pimlico, 
Whispered to young Mrs. Paget : 

' Sihe patronise the new spring hat ! What a foolMrs. 
La Mode makes of her l A deathfs hcad ina wr^thof 
roaes 1 bow frightfully ridiculous \[ 
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Unoowdoug tbat sbe waa aä objc<* of ridiciiic t€ 
the whole. Company, Mrs. Ludgate sat djmn to ^r^ m 
unusuaJly good spirits, firnaly belieTingMrs. LaMode s 
cormforuble assertion, « tbat the spring hzt madc ter 
iDoktenyeawyoHnger.'' Sbe wa» in the^dst o£ ar 
naueeyric upon Mr». La Modems uste, when Jack^ Üie 
fcot boy, camc behind her chair^ and whiapered^ tbat 
tbree men wero bclow, who deairedtaspeak toher va^ 

mediately. ^. ., xir r ^ 

* Men l Gentlemcn, do. you* niean l' said Mra^X-aid-* 

gate, 

* No, ma'am, not gentlcmen/ , 

< Then send them away about thcir bimnQsa dunce^ 
aaid the la^. * Some tradesfolks, I suppoae f teil thenv 
}am eogaged lyith c<nnpany.' , 

' Butt ma'am, they will not leasp« the house witbouD 
«ipelog you, or Mr. Ludgate.* . ^ 

< Let tjiem \yait, then, tili Mr. Ludgate comes in. I 
Vave notluwg to say, to tbei», WhaV&their businessj 

pray t* 
*^Itiss«wetlwgjahoutanole>ma'Äin^ thatyou gave 

^ Mv^. La Mode«. the other day.' 
« Wbat aboatit ?' said Mrs. Ludgate^ putting^ down 

)berearda- . ♦ 

. * They say it is a bad note.' 

« W€ill, VW change it ; bid them send it up/- 

« The<^ won't part witbitma'am 2 they would notlel 
it out ^ tbeir hands, even to let me lookat it for anin^ 
ftant.* 

« Whwt a riot about, a pound note/ sud Mrs;. Lud«* 
oate, nsing frona the eard table. : ^ I'IL speak to the fei* 
{»ws^myseli' . ^ 

Shei had reoourae: ag^n -to^her. hushand^s desk ; aod^ 
^'me.d witiv |i \uhole hsMidEul o£freshi banknotes, s^ 
w^ut to the atrangers. They told her that they did not 
ivanti and woiild not recei^ve, any note in exchange for 
tbat which they produced ; but that aa it was a forgeryi 
they must insist upon .knowing fpöm whora abe bad ix% 
There. was an au^ of mystery and äulhority aibout the 
fir^Pgi^i iKrlÜQ]%aliicmed.MM(»LHilj|at&|randy wiUioul 



^Uemptitig any evasi^n^ «he said tbat ishe took the tiote 
from her husband's desk, and that she oould not teil 
froiD^wbom he received it. tTlie atranS;erB declared th&t 
(they must wait tili Mr. Ludgate «hould retum liome.-^ 
She ofFered to give them a guinea to drink, if thefr 
.would go away quietly ; bot thir tfaey refused. Jack, 
the foot boy, whispered that they had pistoisi and thit 
^ebelieyed thcjr werfe Bow^tteet ofBcers. 

They went into the back parlour to wait for Mr. 
Xudgate. ; and the lady^ in extreme perturbation, re** 
turned to her Company and her cards. In yain she at« 
tempted tö resume her conversation about the spring 
hat) and to conceal the agitation of her spirits. ' It was 
<observed by all her frienda ; and especially by Mrs. 
Pimlico, whose curiosity was stronglyexcited to know 
•the cause of her alarm. Mrs. Ludgate looked frequ^nt- 
;ly;at her watch, and even yawned without ceremonyi 
more than once, to manifest her desire that the compa« 
«iiiy should depart ; but no hints avalled. The card play«* 
ers resolutely kept their seats, and even the smell of 
«xtinguishing (fandles had no effect u|>on their callotts 
'senses. 

The tinie app^ared insupportably long to the wretch- 
.ed mistreas orthe house ; and the contrast between her 
.'fantastic h^address and her agbnizing countenance ev« 
.ery nünote became more striking. 

Twelve o'clock Struck. * It is growing vcry late,* 
.wd Mrs. Xudgate. ^"^ 

^ But we müat Imve another rubber/ said Mrs. Pim- 

^Ov 

She began to deal ; a knock was heard at the door. 
/ Thcre's Mr. Lud^te, I do auppose,' said Mrs. Pimli- 
;Co, continuing her deal. Mrs. Ludgate left her cards, 
.afid wei\t QUt of the room without speaking. She'stojp- 
.ped at the kead of the stair case, for she heard a scuffle 
^ndloud voioes below. Presently all was sileot, ahd 
^e reotured down, when she heard tfee parlour do«r 
«hut. The footman met her in the pasaage* 

* What is the maUber ?' südshe. 

< I don't knaw ; but I must be paid my .wage8,*«d 
he, < or must pay myself.' 
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He passed on nidcly. Shc half opencd the parlour 
€oor, and looked in : her husband was lyi«g back on 
the sofa, secmingly 8tui»fied by despair : onc of the 
Bov-streetofiicers was chafing bis tcrople8,anothcrwas 
rummaging bis dcsk, and the tlürd was closely examm- 
ing ccrtain notes, wbicb bc had just takcn from the pria- 
oner*s pockets. * 

< Wbat is the matter ?' cried Mrs. Lttdgate adTäncr 
ing. Hcp busband lifted up bis eycs, saw her, started 
up, and stamp'ing furiously, exciaimed, * Cürsed, curs- 
ed woman ! you bave brought me to the gallows, and. 
all for this trumpery !' cried he, snatching her gaiidy 
hat from her head, and trampling it under bis fecu 
* For this~for this ! you vain, you ugly creature, you 
have brought your husband to the gallows !' 

One of the Bow-street officers caugbt hold of bis 
uplifted arm, which trembled with rage. His wifc sünk 
to the ground ; a second paralytic stroke deprived her 
of the power of speech. Asthey were carrying her up 
stairs, Mrs. Pimlico and the rest of the Company came 
out of the dining-room, some of thera with cards in 
their hands, all eagerly asking what was the matter ? 
When they leamtthatthe Bow-street officers were ja 
tlie house, and that Mr. Ludgate was Uken into custo- 
dy for uttering forgcd bank notes, there was a gencral 
uproar. Some declared it was shocklng ! others pro- 
tested it was no haore thaii might have been cxpected! 
The Ludgates lived somuchabove their circumstances! 
Then, hc was such a coxcomb ; and «he such a poor 
vain creature ! Better for people to do like their nögh- 
bours : to make no show, and live honestly ! 

In the midst of these effusions of long suppressed en- 
vy, some few of the Company attempted a sUght word 
or two of apology for their host and bostess ; and the 
.most humane went up to the wretched woman*s bed« 
Chamber, to offer assistance and advice. Bat the jgreat- 
«r number-were occupied in tucking up their white 
gowns, finding their clogs, or caUing for hackney 
coaches. In less than a quarter of an lK>iir the bpase 
was cleared;of all Mrs. Ludgate- s>^t^<f«« And it is t9 
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|Aease such friends that wholefamilies ruin themselves 
by unsuitable expense. 

Lucf and Allen were not, bowever,of this claaa of 
friends. A confused report of what had passed, the 
preceding night, was spread the next mornitig in Cran- 
bourne-all^y, hj a young lady, who had been at Mrs. 
Ludgate's route. The moraent the news reacbed Al- 
len's Shop, he and Lucy resolved to go immediately to 
offer their assistance to the unfortnnate family. When 
they got to Weymouth-street, they gave only a Single 
knock at the door, that they might not create any alarm« . 
They werekept waiting a considerable Cime ; and at last 
thedoor wasopenedbya siip-shod cookmaid,who seem- 
ed to be but just up, though it was near cleven o'clock. 
She shewed them into the parlour, which was quite 
dark ; and, whilst she was opening the shutiers, told 
them that the house had been up aH night, what with 
the B6w-street oiHcers and her mibtress's fits. Her 
master, she added, was carried off to prison, she beliey- 
ed. Lucy asked whu was with Mrs. Ludgate 4 and 
vhether she could go up to her room ^ 

< There's nobody with her, Ma'am, but nurse, that 
called by chance eariy this moming, to see the chUdren, 
and had the good nature to stay to help, and has been 
sitting in mistress's room, whilst I went to my bed. 
I'U Step ap and see if you can go in, Ma'am.' 

They ivaited for some time in the parlour, where 
every thing looked desolate and in disorder^ The 
ashes covered the heai th ; the poker lay upon the table» 
near Mr. Ludgate's desk, the lock of which had been 
broken open ; a brass flat-candlestick, covered with tal- 
low, was upon the window-seat ; ahd beside it a broken 
cruet of vinegar : a cravat, and red silk handkerchief, 
which had been taken from Mr. Ludgate's neck when 
he swooned, lay under the table. Lucy and her husband 
looked at one anotherfor some monients, with out speak- 
ing. At last Allen said, < We had better lock up this 
press, where there are-silver spoonsand china ; for there 
18 nobody now left to take cai-e of any thing, and the 
creditors will be here soon to scize all they can.' Lucf 

R 



Said that fth« wotiM g:o up iMo the ^tiitfgi^Wftb «1 
take au inventory of the furniture. In the ^ßiUBg«* 
roofii) she foand Jack the fisotboy cälleetii»g ahiUinsa 
from bcneath the oandleBticks cm the ^ard tables s the 
tvro Itttle children were sittifig oq the ftoo^ tbe girl 
play ing with a pack of carda, the boy drinking the drega 
of a decanter of white whie«^— < Poor children ! Poor 
cfreatiH'ea l* said Lucy, < ia there nobody to take cai<6 
«f yoa ?• 

* No ; nobody btrt Jack,* said the boy, * and h*'s going 
away. Päpa*a gone I dont know where ; and mama'a 
not up yet, so we have had no bteakfaat.* 

The Cook maid came in to say that Mra. Ludgate Was 
srwake and sensible now ; and wouldbe glad to see Mrs. 
Allen, if she'd be so good as to walk ti^p. Lucy töld the 
children who clung to her, that she wonld take them 
home with her, and give them aome breakfost, and then 
hastened up stairs. She was not one of Uiose ladies» 
of afTccted or useless sensibÜlty, who cannot, even 
whcn they may afford assistance, bear the stght of mis- 
eryor sufTering. She found her wretched friend hum« 
bled indeed to the lowest State of imbecile despair* 
Her speech had retumed, bot she spoke with dxfficulty, 
and scarcely so as to be mteliigible. The good natured 
nurse snpported her in the bed, saying repeatedly, 
^ Kcep a good heart, Madam ; keep a good heart ! Don't 
let your spirits sink ao as this,and all may be well yet/ 

* Oh Lucy ! Lucy ! What will bccome of me now l 
What a change is hcre ! And nobody to help or advise 
me ! Nobody upon earth ! I am forsaken by all tho 
World.* 

< Not forsaken by me,* «aid Lucjr, in a soothing voice* 

* Whart noise is that below?' cried Mrs. Ltidgäte. 
Lucy went down stairs to enquire, and foünd that, as 

Allen had foretold, the creditors were come to sei^e all 
fhey could find. Allen tmdertook tö remun with them, 
und to bring them to söme settlement ; whilst Lucy had 
her unfortunate friend and the two children removed 
immediately to her own honse. ^ 

As to Mr. Ludgate, there was no hope fof bim ; the 
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proofs of his guilt were manifest and incontrovertiblc 
The förgeü note» which his wife had taken £roni his 
desk and given to the milliner, was one which had not 
^ne through cc^rtain mysterioüs preparations. It was 
a bungling forgery. The plate would doubtiess have 
been retouched, had not this bill been prematurely cii> 
cülated by Mrs. Ludgate : thus her vanity led to a dia- 
covery of her husband's guilt. AÜ the associates, in 
Lewis's iniquitous confederaey, suffered the just pun« 
ishment of their crimes. Many applications were made 
toobtain a pardon for Leonard Ludgate : but the execu- 
live power preserved that salutary firmness which has 
not, upon any similar occasion, ever been relaxed. 

Lucy and Allen, those real friends, who would not 
encourage Mrs. Ludgate in extravagance, now, in the 
hour of adversity and repentance, treated her with the 
utmost tendcrness and generosity. They were econo* 
mical, an4 therefore could aiTord to be generous. All 
the wants of this destitute widow were supplied fröm 
the profits of their industry : they nursed her with daily 
humanity, bore with the peevishnes» of disease, and did 
all in their power to soothc the anguish of unavaiiing 
remorse. 

Nothing could be saved from the wreck of Mr. Lud- 
gate's fortune, for the widow ? but Allen in looking 
over old Lud$2^ate*s books, had found and recovered 
some old debts, which Leonarcf, after his father's death, 
thought not worth looking after. The sum amounted 
to about three hundred and twenty pounds. As the 
whole concern had been made over to him, he could 
lawfully have ap|iropriated this money to his own use ; 
but he reservcd it for his friend's children. He put it 
out to interest ; and in the mean time he and Lucy, not 
only clothed and fed, but educated thcse orphans, with 
their own children, in habits of economy and industry. 
The orphans repaid, by their affection and gratitude, 
the care that was bestowed upon them ; and, when they 
grew up, they retrieved the credit of their family, by 
living according to their grandfather's useful maxim-» 
«* Out of debt out of danger/* 

JVbv. IgOl. 
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THE LOTTERT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Aceidetit often befriend^ us in Temfitation* 

NxAii Derby, on the way towads Darley-grove, there - 
is a cottage which formerly belonged to one Maurice 
Robinson. The jessamine, which now covera the 
porch, was planted by Ellen bis wife ^ she was an indus* 
trious, prudent) young woman, liked by all her neigh« 
boursy becauae she was ready to assist and serve theray 
and the delight of her husband's heart ; for she was 
sweet-tempered, aifectionate, constantly ciean and neaty 
and made his house so cheerHil that he was always in- 
haste to come home to her, after his dajr's work. He 
was one of the manufacturers employed in the cottoi> 
works at Derby ; and he was remarkable for his good 
conduct and regulär attendance at his work. 

Things went on very well in every respect, tili a rcla» 
tion of bis, Mrs. Dolly Robinson, came to live with him» 
Mrs. Dolly had been Laundry-maid in^a great family, 
where she leamed toloye gossiping, and tea-drinkings, 
andwhere she acquired some taste for shawlsand cherry- 
brandy. She thought that she did her young relations 
a great favonr, hy r.oining^ tck take up her abode witb 

tihein ; because, as she observed, they were young and* 
inexperienced ; and she knowing a great deal of the 
world^'was able and willing to adyise them ; and bcsidesi , 
«he had had a legacy of some bundred pounds left to 
her, and she had saved some little matters whilst in ser« 
Tice» which might make it worth her relation's while to 
take her adyice witb proper respect^ and to make her 
eomfortabie for the rest of her day v 
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Ellen treated her with all due deference, and endear* 
oured to make her as comfortable as possible ; but Mra. 
Dolly could not be comfortable unless, besides drinking 
a large spoonful of brandy in every dish of tea» she 
could make each persans in the houae do just what she 
pleased. She began by being dissatisfied because she 
could not persuade EUADitäat brandy vas wholesome^in 
tea> for the nerves ; next she was afironted because 
Ellen did not ad^re j^eir shi|wl ; and» aboye all, she was 
grievously offended because Ellen endea¥oured.to pre-- 
yent her from «poiling.Utde Georgen. 

George was, at this timci between fi've and six years. 
old $ and hifr mothttr tooka^reat deal of.paina tf>^ bnng 
him up well : she andeavoured to teach himtd be hon» 
9st, to H>eak the truth, to do whatever she and. hia 
&ther bid him,. and to dialike being idle* 

MrSk Dolly, on the contrary,cos»ed and fiattered him». 
without caring whether he was obedient or disobedioait^ 
honest or dishonest^ She was continuailf telling, hiav 
that he was the finest little fellow in the world ; and tbat 
she woulddo greatthin^ for him,some timeoranothen 

What these greatt ungs were to be the boy seemed 
neitber to know nor care f and, except at themoment» 
when she was stuiBng gingerbread into hi»:niouth, he 
seemed ne^er to,<lesire tp be near her : hepreferredbet^ 
ing with Williun Deane, hisfather's frie»di who waaa 
Tery ingenioUs man, and whom he liked to aee at work« 

William gayehim a slate» and aslate. peneil: ;, ami 
taught hitn how to msike figures, andtetHtaat up samt<.i 
and maden little whecl'barrow fbr him^of ^hich 6teri^ 
was ytxtf fQad;.so that^Qeos'ge^ciilled him in iday>-Jlin^ 
JOeanci* AU^tbeap tfaipgs.tAnded.to ma^eM^iDDlij^ 
Äalike WllUam Deane,; whom she epnudfowd a^r he» 
rivaliin.powor*, 

Qnctdäy^it waft G^oreefs birill*d^i^. Mra. Dellf^i» 
vited:a.ptdrt|r^ ad; ahe oalkdit,. to drink te^, witkJieft^ 
andi at teattimcii.fthftiraA «nertainiiig thft mgUbourt 
with ätonearof wfafitalie'ihed;^een;Ui.th€kgn»itiw€dMi 
Amongat.GAeni^ shfi.>badia fa«e«»ritfi storfofiftihntiei)! 
in the family where.ofac» had Ibrei^ wbiirtaniigkitavtihhe^ 
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in the lottery inrhen he was droiik, vhiph ticket came up 
Ji ten thousand pound prize when he was sober ; and 
the butler turned geDtleman, and kept his coach di- 
rectly. . y ." 

One evening, Maurice Robinson and William came 
liome, after their day's work just in time to hear the 
end of Ulis Story ; and Mrs. Dolly concluded it by turn- 
ing to Maurice, and assuring him that he must put into 
the lottery and try his luck : for why shbuld not he be 
3is lucky as another ? * Here^-sald she, < a man is. work- 
ing and drudging all the days of his life to get a decent 
coat to put on» and a bit of bread to put into his child's 
mouth ; and, after all, may be he can't do it ; though all 
the while, for five guineas,'or a guinea,or half a guinea, 
even if he has but the spirit to lay out his money pro- 
perly, he has the chance of making a fbrtune without 
any trouble. Surely a man should try his luck, if not 
for his own, at least for his clüldren's sake,' continued 
Mrs. Dolly, drawing little George towards her and hug<- 
ging him in her arms. ^ Who knows what might turn 
up ! mak& your papa buy a ticket in the lottery, Ipye ; 
there's my darling ! and I'll be bound he'll have good 
luck. TeU him l'lfbe bound we shall have a ten thou« 
«and pound prize at least : and all for a few guineas. 

I'm'sure I think none but amiser would grudge the 
moiiey if he. had it to give.* 

As Mrs. Dully fiuislicd her Speech, she looked at 
William Deane, whose countenance did not seem to 
please her. Maurice was whistling, and Ellen knitting 
as fast as possible.^ Little George was counting Wü* 
liam Dean«i's buttons. < Pray Mr. Deane,' cried Mrs. 
Dolly, turning füll upon him, * What may your advice 
andopinionbe l since nothing'sto be done here with*- 
out your leave and word of command, forsooth. Now 
as you know so much, and have seen so much of the 
vorld, would you be pleased to teil this good Company, 
and myself into the bargain, what härm it can do any 
body, but a miser, to lay out a smaü sum to get a good 
Chance of a round thousand, or five thouaandi or tej^ 
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thottflMid^ 0r twedty thottsawl pouids» wilboot uor» 

At tlM pronounced thiB wonk fife tfMOiand» te». tboi»- 
aandy twenty thousand pounds in a triumphant vok^ 
•II tkc compai^ excepl £il€a and; WiUianif seeBOuad to 
fe«l the focce «1 h«r oratonr. 

Witliam coolly answered «that he was n» nii8ftr).bat 
that h€( tkought aaoaef njgbt be bettev laid out tban in 
tlie lotleiy ; for tkat there waa OKMre chance ef a man^ 
getting notltiog tot hk money thaB of hi& gettang' a 
prize ; that,, wKca a man work«d fiir &ir wa^ea creiy 
day, he waa aore of gettiog aoinethiiig for liia pains, and 
with honest induatry, and saTing, might ^t rieh ^lough 
m üvoßy and haya to thank hmwelf for it, wbich would 
hea ph^muit things but tbat^if aman^aahehadknown 
nany, aet bis beart upon the tarning of the lottery 
wheel, he wottld[ leave off potting bia band to^ any thiag 
febe whole year rouM, and to grow idlC) i^nd Bfiay^^he 
dnuiken ; < and tben^^ aaid WilHunt < at the yeav'aeBdy 
i£ he bave a bhink, what ia l^e to do for bia rent» of for 
hia wife an^ cbädrenf that ba?e noUiing to dopend upon 
iMit him and hia ind^try ? 

Hcre Mattriee aighed, and so dldElkny w^lst Wü^ 
Hun wenton and tobt many a true 8t<»y of honest aev^ 
Yania» an<t tr a de am e n, whom he had known» wfao had 
ruined tbemselves by gaming aadlotteries« , 

* B«t, aaid MaHfica» wbo now bvolLO sütenoa, ^ patfetAng 
into the lottery^^ WilliaiB^ ia not g«nifig ; ISke dice er 
carda, er such thing». Puttlng into the lottery ia nqt 
gaming, as I take it/ 

< As I take it, theugh/ tepKed WSlIltoi, <it }a gaming* 
For what ia gaming but tpostkig one's money, or some« 
what) to liick and bap-bazard? and is there not as mnch 
hap-haaard in the tuf ning of the vheet as in the comiäng 
Xkp of the dice, or the dealing of the cards ?' 

< True enough ; but ftomebody muse get the prize>* 
argued Maurice. , 

* And somebody must win at diceor carday^aaidWil* 
HaTOf ' but a many more must lose ;: and a many more, 
l take it must lose by the lotteryi tban by any otber 



glOMe ; «Ift^ h«w woidd they ihM keep the 1«titet7 gtiü 
by Ufas they do ? Puta case« ff ycrnand I^ Mauric^t 
w®re this «dniKe to pfay at dice, we siake Güd* tnoney, 
do^vm OA the tatbie h^re, asd tftte öt t'otiver takeln aU up« 
But, in ibe louery, it is another aÄair i fpr the irhole of 
"^hat is prutin do^s never oome ojit.' 

Thi« statemefit of the case madd sotAö lift{]ff ea«iow 
lipen Maurice, who was no ^gk>1i but Mfs« DMly'i» 4e^ 
slr^ €hat he shoald buy a k>ttery tieket» was not to to 
conqtiel*6d by reason 9 it grew stronger and strofiger. 
abe mord she was opposed. She was silent and cros» 
duriftg the remainder of the evernng; and the ne^dt 
morning, at breakfast, she was so iovfr that evem hef 
accustomed dose of braxidy, in her fea, häd no ef«^ 
fbet. 

Kow Maurice, besides his confused hopes that Mi^s.' 
Dolly would leave sometbing hamisome to him or his 
family, thought himself obliged to herfor having given 
a helping band to his fathef , when he was in distress ; 
and therefore he wiahed to beai* with her hintiours^ and 
to make her happy in his house. H^ knew that the 
lottery ticket was upperraost in her tnind, and the mo* 
fnent he touched upon that subject she brightened 11p. 
She told him she had had a di^eam ; tmA she had ^reat 
faith in dreams; and she had dreamed, thi^e times 
<yv«r, tfaat he had bought number 339 in the lottery, 
aml that h had come up a ten thousand pound prliee ! 

♦ Wcü, Ellen/ said Maurice, * IVe half ä mind to try 
fny luck ; and it can do us no härm, for I'^ll only püt off 
bttying the cow this year/ 

« Nay,^ said Mrs. Dolly,« why so ? may-be you don*t 
know what I know, that £lien*s as rieb as a Jew ? she 
has a cunning Üttle cup-boafd, in the wall yonder, that 
I see her putüng money into every day of her lue; anq 
Bonfe goes out. 

Ellen hnmedhtely went and drewback a smaS sli^ng 
oak door in the wiunscot, and took om a glove, in which 
tome xnoney was wrapped : she put it ahogether int6 
her httsband's band, saying, with a good humoured 
«mile^ < there is my year'a spinning, Maurice i 1 only 
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thought to hare made more of it before I gave Uyovi» 
Do what you please with it.' 

Maurice was so much moved, by bis wife's kindness, 
that he at the moment determined to give up bis lotterj 
acbemei t>f which he knew, she did not approvq. Bu^ 
though a good-natured well-meaBing man» be was of an 
irresolute character ; and eyen, wben he saw what was 
best tobe done, had not courage to persist. As he was 
Coming bome Crom work, a &w days after Ellen had 
given bim tbe money, be saw in one of the streets of 
Derby, a bouse with large Windows finely illuminated, 
and read tbe words— ^^ Lottery office of Fortunaius, 
<< Gould and Co. At tbis ofiice was sold tbe fortunat« 
*^ ticket, which came up on Monday last a twenty thou- 
*^ sand pound prize. Ready jnoney paid for prizes im- 
^ mediately on demand. 

« The 15,000k 

« 10,0001. 
« 5,0001. 
^ still in tbe wbeel. None but the brave deserve a 
« prize.** 

Wbilst Maurice was gazing at tbis and other similar 
advertisementSy which were exhibited in various bright 
colours in this tempting window, bis desire to try bis 
fbrtune in the lottery returned ; and he was just ^oing 
into tbe ofiice, to purchase a ticket, wben luckily he 
found that he had not bis' leathern purse in bis pocket. 
He walked on, and presently brushed by some one ; it 
was William Deane, who was looking very eagerly over 
some old books, at a bookseller's stall. < I wish I had 
but money enough to treat myself with Bome of these,' 
said William : * but I cannot ; they cost such a deal of 
iponey ; having all these prints in them/ 

* We can lend you — no, we can't neither,» cried 
Maurice, stoppinghimself short ; for he recollccteci that 
he could not both lend his friend money to buy the 
books and buy a lottery ticket. He was in great doubt 
which be should do ; and walked on with William, in 
silence. < So then,' cried he at last, ^ you would not 
j^dvise me to put into the lottery ?' 
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* Nay,* said William, laughing, ' it is not for me to 
»dvise you about iti now ; for I know you are consider->- 
ing whether you h^d best put into the lottery or lend 
xne the money to buy tUese books. Now^ I hope, you 
don*t think I was looking to my own interest in what I 
said the other day : for, I can assure you, I had no 
thoughts of meeting with these books at that time; and 
did not know that you had any money to spare. 

* Say no more about it,* replied Maurice. Don't I 
know you are an honest feilow, and would lend me the 
money if I wanted it. You shall have it as soon as ever 
•we get home. Only mind and stand by me stoutly, if 
Airs. Dolly begins any more about the lottery.' 



CHAPTER IL 

H^Üd Wiahesy and dangeroua Success. 

Mrs. Dolly djd not fall to renew her attacks ; and 
»he was both provoked and astonished, when she found 
that the contents of the leathern purse wcre put into 
the hands of William Deane. 

* Books ! indeed 1 To buy books, forsooth ! What 
business had such a one as he with books ?' She hud 
seen a deal of life> she said, and never saw no good 
come of bookish bodies ; and she was sorry to see that 
her own darling, George was taking tothe bookish line, 
and that his motlier encouraged him in it. She would 
lay her best shawl, she said, to a ganze handkcrchief, 
that William Deane would, sooner or later, beggar 
himself and all that belonged to him, by his books and 
his gimcracks ; and if George were my son," continued 
she, raising her voice, *I*d soon eure himof pi*ying 
and porirfg into that man's piqture books, and foilowing 
him up and down w\thwheels andmcchanic machines, 
which will never come to no good, nor ever makea 
gcntleman-of him, as a ticket in the lottery might and 
would. 
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All mouths were opeti at once to defönd Wniiam^ 
Maurice declared he was the most indastrious man in 
the parish ; that his books never kept him from his 
work, but always kept him from the ale-house and bad 
Company ; and that, as to his- g^mcracks and macbines, 
he neyer laid out a farthing upon them but what he got 
by working on holydays and odd times, when other 
folks were idling, or tipling. His master, who under- 
stood the like ofthose things, said, before all the work- 
men at the mills, that William Deane's machines "were 
main clever, and might come to bring in a deai of mo^ 
ney for him and his. 

* Why,' continued Maurice, ^ there was Mr. Ark- 
wright, the man that first set a going all our cotton 
frames here, was no better than William Desuie, and 
yct came at last to make a power of raoney. It Stands 
to reason, anyhow, that William Deane is hurting no- 
body, nor himself neither ; and, moreover, he may 
divert himself his own way, without being taken to 
task by man, woman, or child. As to children, he's 
very good toray cliild ; there's one loves him,' pointing 
to George, < and Tm glad of it : for I should be asham- 
cd, so I should, that my flesh and blood should be any 
ways disregardful or ungracious to those that be kind 
■and good to them.' 

Mrs. Dolly, swcUing with anger, repeated in a scorh- 
ful voice, < disregardful, ungracious I' I wonder folks 
can talk so to me ! but this is all the gtatitüde one meets 
with, in this world, for all one does. Well, well 1 I*m 
an old woman, and shall soon be put out of peöple'&r 
^ay ; and then they will be sorry they did not use me 
better ; and then they'll bethink them that it is not so 
casy to gain a friend as to lose a friend ; and then ^— .» 

Here Mrs. DoUy's voice was stopped, by her sobs ; 
and Maurice, who was a very good natured man, and 
much disposed to gratJtude, said he begged her pardoB 
a thousand timcs, if he had done any thing to offend 
her ; and declared his only wish was to please and satis- 
fy her, if she would but teil him how. 
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Sbe continued sobbing^y without making^ any anawer, 
for some time : but at last she cried^ < my ad— <my ad— i 
my ad-vice is never taken in any thing I' 

Maurices declared he was ready to take her advice, if 
that was the only way to make her easy in her mind. 
< I know what you mean now,' added he : < you are 
sjill harping upon the lottery ticket. Well, I'U buy a 
ticket this day week, after I've sold the cow I bought 
at the fair. Will you häve done sobbiog now, cousin 
Dolly?' 

' Indeedy cousin Maurice» it is only for your own 
sake I speak/ said she, wiping her eyes. ^ You know 
you was always a favourite ofmine, from your childhood 
up ; I nursed you, and had you on my knee, and fore- 
told often and often you would make a.fortune, so I did. 
And will you buy the ticket I dreamed about, Hey ?' 

Maurice assured her that,ifit was to be had, he would. 
The cow was accordingly sold the foUowing. week, 
and the ticket in the lottery was bought. It was not, 
however, the numbcr about which Mrs. Dolly had 
dreamed, for that was already purchased, by some other 
person. The ticket Maurice bought was number 80 ; 
and, after he had got it, his. cousin Dolly contlnually 
deplored that it was not the very number of which she 
dreamed. It would have been better not to have taken 
her adrice at all, than to have taken it when.it was too 
late.* 

Maurice was an easy temperedman, and loyedi^uict : 
and, when he found that he was reproached for somep» 
thing or other whenever he came into his ow>n house^ 
he began to dislike the thougbt of going home, aftey 
his day's work, and loitered at public houses, some* 
times, but more frequently at the lottery office. As 
the lottery was now drawing, his whole thoughts were 
fixed upon his ticket ; and he neglected his work at the 
manufactory. * What signify a few Shillings wages 
more or less ?' said he to himsclf. < If my ticket should 
come up a prize, it makes a rieh man of me at once.' 

His ticket at last was drawn a prize of five thousand 
pounds ! He was almost out of his senses with joy l He 
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ran homc to teil the ncws. * A prizc ! a prize, Dolly l* 
crled he« as sood as he had breath to speak. 

« That comes of taking my advice l* said Dolly. 

< A fivc thousaild pound prize ! my dear Ellen, cried 
he, and down he kicked her spinning wheel. 

' I wish we may be as happy with it as we have been 
-without it, Maurice,' said Eilen ; and calmly iifted her 
spinning^ wheel up again. 

* No more spinning wheels,' cried Maurice, < no mQre 
spinning ! no more work ! Wc have nothing to do, now, 
but to be as happy as the day is long. Wife, I say, put 
by that wheel.' 

* You're a lady, now : and ought to look and behave 
like a lady,' added Mra. Dolly, stretching up her head, 
^ and not stand moped, a that'n, over an old spinning 
wheel.' 

* I don't know how to look and behave like a lady,* 
said Ellen, and sighed : < but I hop6 Maurice won't 
love me the less for that.' 

Mrs. Dolly was for some time wholly^taken up with 
the plcasure of laying out money, and ' preparing/ as 
she said, to look like soraebody. < She had many ac« 
quaintances at Paddington,' she said, < and she knew of 
a very snug house there^ where they could all live very 
gent^eL* 

She was impatient to go thither, for two reasons ; 
that she might make a figure in the eyes of these ac« 
quaint&nces, and that she might get Maurice and little 
George away from William Deane, who was now be- 
come more than ever the object of her aversion and 
contempt : for he actually advised his friend not to thlnk 
of living in idleness, though he had five thousand 
pounds. William morcover recommendcd it to hixn 
to put his money out at inte re st, or to dispose of a 
good part of it in stocking a farni, or in fitting out a 
Shop* Ellen, being ^ farmer's daughter, knew well the 
xnänagemcnt of a.dairy ; and, when a girl, had also as- 
•sisted in a haberdasher's shop, that was kept in Derby 
by her uncle, < so she was able and willing,' she said» 
^ to assist her husband in whichever of these waya of 
life he should take to.* 
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Maurice, irresolute and desirous of pleasing all par« 
tles, at laat said, ^ It would be as well, seeing the]^ were- 
now rieh enough not to mind such a journey, just to go 
to Paddhi^ton and look about 'em : and, if so be they. 
could not settle there in comfort, why still they might 
aee a bit of London town, and take their pleasuce for a 
month or so % and he hoped William Deane would 
€ogie along with them, andit should not be a farthing 
out of his pocket.' 

Little- George Saide every thing he could think of to 
persuade his King' Deane to go with them ; and almost 
puUed: him to the. coaoh door, when they were settmg 
off: but William could- not leava his master and'his 
busjiie^s« The- chiLd clung with his l^s and arms so 
fast to him that they were forced 'to drag him into the 
carriage. 

< You'll find plenty of friends at Paddmgton, who'U 
give you a many pretty things. Dry your eyes, and 
see I You're in a coaoh !' said Mrs. Dolly. 

George dried his e^s. directly ; for he was ashamed 
of crying : but he answered, ' I don'^t care for your 
pretty things. I shall not find my good dear King 
Deane, any where :' and, leaning upon his mother's 
lap, he twirled round the wheel of a little cart, which 
William Deane had given him, and which he carried 
onder his arm as his greatest treasure. 

Ellen was delightedto see signs of such a gr?.teful and 
affectionate disposition in her son, and all her thoughts 
were bent upon him : whilst Mrs. Dolly chattered on, 
about her acquaintance at Paddington, and her satisfac- 
tion at finding herseif in a coach once again. Her satis^ 
iactiön was not, hov^ever, of long continuance ; for she 
grew so sick that she was o^liged, or thought herseif 
obliged, every quarter of an hour, to have r^course'to 
her cordial bottles. Her spirits were at last raised so 
much that she became extremely communicative, and 
shelaid open to Maurice and Ellen all her plans ö£ fii* 
ture pleasure and expense. 

< In the first place,* said she, ^ Vm heartily gkd, now^ 
We got you away from thatcottage that» was not fit t% 
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live in ; and from certain folks that shall be nameless, 
that would have one live all onc's life like scrubs, Vikc 
themseives. You must knoW that when we get to Pad- 
dington, the first thing I shall do shall be to buy us a 
faandsome coach/ 

< A coach V exclaimed Maurice and Ellen^ with ex- 
treme astonishmedt. 

* A coach to be aure,' aaid Mrs. Dolly. * I say a 
coach/ 

< I say WC shall be ruined, then/ said Maurice ; < and 
laughed at into the bargain/ 

^-.a ! you don't know what money is,* said Mrs. Dol- 
ly. * Why hav*nt you five thousand pounds, man ? You 
don't know whatcanbe done with five thousand pounds, 
Cousin Maurice.* 

* No, nor you neithcr, cousin^ Dolly ; or you*d neyer 
talk of setting up your coach.* 

* Why not, pray ? I know what ä coach costs as well 
as another. I know we can have a second band coach, 
and we ueed not teil nobody that it*s second band, for 
about a hundred pounds. And what*s a hundred pounds 
out of five thousand l 

* But, if we've a coach, we must have hor&es, must 
not we ?• said Ellen ; * and they'll cost a hundred 
more.' 

* Oh, we can have job horses, that will cost us littlc 
or nothii!^,* said Mrs. Dolly. 

« Say /150 a year,' replied Maurice ; «jbr I heard my 
master's coachman telüng that the livery-keeper, in 
London, declared as how he made nothin^ by lettine 
him have job horses for / 1 50 a year.' 

* We are to have our own coach,* said Dolly, < and 
that will be cheaper, you know.* 

< But the coach won*t last forever, said Ellen s « it 
must be mended, and that will cost something.* 

* It IS tiEÄO enou^h to think of that when the coach 
want f mendmg/ said Mrs. Dolly ; who, without giving 
herseif the trouble of calculating, seemed to be convinc- 
«d that every thuig might be done for five thousand 
jounda. [ 1 must let you know a üttle secret/ coutiu^ 
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ued she. ^ I have written» that is got afriend to write^ 
to haye-the house at Paddington taiken for a year ; for 
I know it's quite the chlng for us, and we are only to 
give fifty pounds a year for it ; and you know that one 
thousand pounds will pay that rent tor twenty 'years to 
come.' 

< But then/ said Ellen, ^ you will want to do a great 
inany other things with that thousand pounds. There's 
the coach you mentioned ; and you said we must keep 
a foot' boy) and must see a deal of Company» and must 
not grudge to buy clothes> and that we could not foUow 
any trade, nor have a farm, nor do any thing to make 
money ; so we must live on upon what we have. Now 

. let US count, and see how we shall do it. You know, 
Maurice, that William Deane enquired about what we 
could get for our five thousand pounds» if we put it out 
to interest ?* 

< Aye ; two hundred a year, he said.' 

« Well ; we pay fifty pounds a year for the rent of tl\e 
house, and a hundred a year we three and the boy must 
have to live upon, and there is but fifty pounds a year - 
left.' 

. Mrs. Dolly with some reluctance, gave up the notion 
of the coach ; and Ellen proposed that five hundred 
p(3\inds should be laid out in furnishing a haberdasher's 
Shop, anä that the rest of their money should be put 
out to interest, tili it was wanted. ^ Maurice and I can 
take care of the shop very well ; and we can live well 
enough upon what we make by it,' said Ellen. 

Mrs. Dolly opposed the idea of keeping a shop ; and 
observed that they should not, in that case, be gentle* 
folks. Besides, she said, she was sure the people of the 
house she had taken would never let it be turned into a 
shop. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Strug^eg betvfc^n projecte and Prudence. 

What Mrs. Dolly had said was indeed true. Wheo 
they got to Paddhigton, they fouRd that the house was 
by no meanft fit for.a shop ; and, as the bargain was 
niade for a yeaf} smd they could nat get it off their 
hands without considerable loss, Ellen was forced to 
put off her scheme of keeping a shop tili another year. 
In the mqaiv time &he determined to leam how to keep 
accounts ppoperly. 

Th&Fe was a small garden, belonging to the house, in 
whioh George was set to work ; and, though he couid 
do little more than pull up the weeds, yet this kept him 
out of mischief and idleness ; and she sent him to a day 
school, where he could learn to read, write, and cast 
accounts. When he came home in the eyenings, he 
used to shew her his copy book, and read his lesson, 
and say his spelling to her, whilst she was at work. — 
His master said it was a pleasure to teach him, he was 
so eager to learn ; and Ellen was glad that she had mo- 
ney enough to pay fof having her boy well taught. Mrs. 
Dolly, all thiS' time, was visiting and gossiping amongst 
her acquaintance in Paddington. These acquaintance 
were people whom she had seen when they visited the 
housekeeper in the great family, where she was laundry 
maid ; and she was very proud to shew them that she 
was now a finer person than ev€n the housekeeper, who 
was formerly the object of her envy. She had tea 
drinking parties, and sometimes dinner parties, two or 
three-in a week ; andhired a foot boy, and laughed at 
Ellen for her low notions, and dissuaded Maurice from 
all iiidustrious schemes ; still saying to him — ' OK,y6u'U 
have time enough to thinkof going to work when you've 
spent all your money.* 

Maurice, who had been accustomed to be at work for 
several hours in the day, at first thought it would be a 
fiue thing to walk about, as Mrs. Dolly said^ Uke a gen*^ 
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tleman \ vithout having any thing to do : but» when he 
came to try it, he found himself more tired'by this way 
of life than he had evier feit himself in the cotton xnills 
at Derby. He gaped and gaped, and lounged about 
every morning, and looked a hundred times at his new 
watch» and put it to his ear, to listen whether it was go- 
ing ; the time seemed to him to pass so slowly. Some- 
times, he sauntered through the town, came back again 
and stood at his own door, looking at dogs fighting for 
a hone : at others he went into . the kitchen, to leam 
what there was to be for dinner» and to watch the maid 
cooking, or the boy cleaning knives. It was a great re« 
lief to him to go into the room where his wife was at 
work : .but he never would have been able to get thro* 
a year, in this way, without the assistance of a pretty 
littie'blackhorse, for which he paid thirty guineas.-«* 
Du ring a month, he was very happy in ridlng back« 
wards and forwards on the Edgeware road : but pre« 
sently the horsS feil lam^e ; it was discovered that he was 
spavined and broken winded : and the Jockey, from 
whom Maurice bought him, was no where to be found. 
Maurice sold the horse for five guineas, and bought a 
fine bay for forty, which he was certain would tum out 
well, seeing he paid such a good price for him : but 
thp bay scarcely provod better than the black. Hbw he 
mahaged it we do notknow, but it seems he was not so 
skillful in horses as in cotton weaving ; fbr at the end oi 
the year he had no horse, and had lost fifty guineas by 
his bareains. , 

Another hundred guineas werc gone, nobody in the 
faxnily but himself knew how : but he resolved to waste 
no more money^ and began the ne V year well, by open- 
ing a haberdasher*8 shop in Paddington. The fitting 
up this shop cost them five hundred pounds; it was tol- 
erably stocked and Ellen was so aetive, and so attentive 
to all customers, that she brought numbers to Maurice 
Robinson's new shop. They made fuUtwelye per cent. 
upon all they sold; and, insix months, had tumed three 
hundred pounds twice, and gained a profit of seventy- 
two pounds. Maurice, howeyer, had got such a habit 
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of loimging» during his year of idleness» that he could 
noI relish. stea^y atteadaiKein the shop .; ke was often 
outy frequently came bonie late at night) and Ellen ob- 
served that h^ som^timea looiked extrenielj melancholy: 
bat when she a^ked him whether he was ill, or ^hat 
aiied him, he alwaya turned away, answering-^ No- 
thing^— nothing ails me, Why do you fancy any thing 
aUs me ?* 

Alas^ it was no fancy. Ellen saw, too plalnly^ that 
somethiog was going wrong ; but, as her husband per- 
si^ted in sileDce) she could not tellhow to assist or com- 
fort him. 

Mrs. Dolly in the mean time was going on» spendin^ 
her money in junketing. She was beside, no longer 
satisfied with taking her spoonful of brandy in every 
^sh of tea ; she foimd herseif uncomfcMtabley ahe said, 
* unless she took every morning, fasting, a füll glass of 
Xhe good cordial, recommended to her by her friend, 
Mrs. Joddrell, the apothecary's wife. Now this good \ 
cordial, in piain English, was a strong dram. Ellen, ^ 
in the gentlest manner she could, represented to Mrs. 
Dolly that she was hurting her health,and was exposing 
heraelf, by this increasing habit of drinking ; but she 
replied with anger, that what she took was for the good 
of her health ; that every body knew best what agreed 
with them ; that she should trust to her own feelings ; 
and that nobody need talk, when all she took canae out 
of the apothecary's shop, and was paid for honestly with 
her own money. 

Besides what cameoutof the apothecary's shop, Mrs. 
Dolly found it agreed with her constantly to drink a 
pot of porter at dinner, and another at supper •, and 
always when she had a coid, and she had often a cold, 
she drank large basons füll of white wine whey, <to 
throw offher cold,' as she said. 

Then, by degrees, she lost her appetite ; andfound 
she could eat nothing, unless she had a glass of brandy 
at dinner. Smallbeer, she discovered, did not agree 
with her ; so, at luncheon time, she always had a tum- 
bler füll of brandy and water. This she carefully mix- 
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ed herseif, md put less and iess water ih every ^ay, be- 
cause brandy she was convinced, was more wholesome 
fbr some constitutions, than water ; änd brandy and 
peppermint, taken tog^ether, was an ia&Ilible tembdy 
fbr all complaintsy low spirits iftctuded, 

CHAPTER IV. 

^n affectionate IVife and a aagacioua Mother is one of 

Ifeaven's greateat Blesainga, . 

Mrs. Dolly never found herseif comfortäble, more- 
over, unless she dined abroad two or three days in the 
veek, at a public house near Paddington ; where she 
Said she was more at home than she wasany where eise. 
There was a bowling green at this public heuse : andit 
was a place to which tea drinking^parties resorted. Now 
Mrs. Dolly often wanted to take Üttle George out with 
her, to theseparties ; and said ' it is a pity and a shame 
to keep the poor thing always mewed up at home,with- 
out cver letting him have any pleasure ! Would not you; 
like to go with me, George, dear, in the one horse 
chai^e ? and would not you be glad to have cakes> and 
tea, dnd all the good things that are to be had ?' 

< I should like to go in the one horse chaise, to be 
sure, and to have cakes and tea ; but I should not like 
to go with you, because mother does not chuse it,* an* 
swered George, in his usual piain way of speaking.— - 
Ellen, who had often seen Mrs.DolIy ofier him wine and 
. punch to drink, by way of a treat, was afraid he tnight 
gradually leam to love spirituous liquors; and that,if he 
acquired a habit;of drinkin g such when he was a boy, he. 
w«uld become a drunkard, when he should grow up to 
be a man. George was now almost nine y ears old ; and 
be could understand thereason why his mother desired 
that he would iSbt drink spirituous liquors. She once 
poipted out to him a drunken ihan, who was reeling 
aloog «he street^ SAd bawlitog ridiculöU^ nonsense : he 
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had quite lost bis senses» aBd, as he did not attend to 
thenoise of a carriage Coming fastbehind him,he could 
not get out of the way time enough, and the coach- 
jnan could not stop bis horses : so the drunken man was 
thrown down, and the wheel of the carriage went over 
his leg, and broke it in a shocking nianner. George 
saw himcarried towards his home, writhing and groan- 
ing with pain. * See what comes of drunkenness,' said 
Ellen. 

She stopped the people who were carrying the hurt 
man past the door, and had him brought in;and laid up- 
on a beds whilst a surgeon was sent for. George stood 
beside the bed ih silence ; and the words — ^^ See what j 
comes of drunkenness I"sounded in his ears. 

Another time, his mother pointed out to him a man > 
with terrible swoln legs and a red face, blotched all 
over, liftedout of a fine coach by two footmen in fine 
liveries. The man leaned upon a gold headed cane, 
after he was lifted from his carriage, and tried with his < 
other band to take off his hat to a lady, who asked him 
hbw he did ; but his band sibook so much that, wben 
he had got his hat off, he could not put it rightly upon 
his bead, and his footman put it on for him. The boys 
in the street laughed at him. < Poor mnn !* said Ellenl 
* That is Squire L -, who as you heard the apothe« 
cary Bay,has drunk harder in his day than any man that 
ever he knew ; and this is what he has brought bi-mself 
to by drinking ! All the physic in the apothecary's shop 
cannot make bim well again 1 No ; nor can ]|is fine coach 
and üne footman any more make him easy or happy, 
poor man l* 

George exclaimed, < I wonder bov people can fac 
such fobls as to be drunkards'! I will never be a drunk- 
ard, mother , and now I know thereason wby you de- 
sired me not to drink the wine, when Mrs. Dolly used 
to say to me, « Down with it, George, dear ; it will do 
ye no barm." 

These circumstances made such an impression upon 
George that J:here was nö further occasion towatch 
him ; he alway^pusbed away the glass when Mrs.Dolly 
i&Ued it for him. - 
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One day Ins inolher saidto him, <Now I can trust you 
to take care of yourseif, George, I shall not watch 
fou. Mrs. Dolly is going to a bowling green tea party, 
this evening, and has asked you to go Mth her ; and I 
have told'her you shalU' . 

George accordingly went 'w'ith Mrs. Dolly, to tho 
bowling-green. The Company drank tea out of doors, 
in sümiAer-houses. After tea, Mrs. Dolly bid George 
go and look at the bowling-green ; and George was 
very well enterudned with seeing the people playing at 
bowls ; but whcn it gre w late in the evening, and when 
the Company began to go away, George looked about for 
Mrs. Dolly. She was not in the summer-hoüse, where 
they had drunk tea ; nor was she any where upon the 
terrace, round the bowling-green ; so he went tb the 
public- house in search of her, and at last found her 
Standing at the bar with the landlady. Her face was 
very red, and she had a large glass of brandy in her 
band, into which the landlady was pouring some drops« 
which she said were excellent for the stomach. 

Mrs. Dolly started so, when she saw George, that 
»he threw down half her glass of brandy. * Bless us, 
child i I thought you were safe at the bowling green,* 
said she. 

* I saw every body going away,' answered George : 
^ so I thought it was time to look for you, and to go 
home/ 

* But before you go, my dear little gentleman,' said 
the landlady, < you must eat one of these tarls, for my 
sake.' As she spoke, she gave George a little tart ; 
I and here,* added she, * you must drink ray health too, 
.in sopething good. Don't be afrakl, love ; its nothing 
that will hurt you : it is very swectand nice.* 

* It is wine, or spiri^s, of some sort or other, 1 knoW 
by the smell,* said George ; * and I will not drink it, 
thank you, ina*am.' 

* The boy's a fool l' said Mrs. Dolly : but its hk 
mother's fault.^ She won't let him taste any thing strong- 
er than water. But, now your mothcr's not by, you 
know,' Said Mrs. Dolly, winking at the landlady, < oow 
your mother's not by.* 
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< YeS) and nobody will teil of jaay added the laad«* 
lady ; < so do what you like : drink it down, lave.' 

* No I' cried George, pushing away tbe glass, which 
Mrs. Dolly held tb bis Ups. < No ! no 1 no I I say. ' I 
will not do any thing, now xny motber's not bjr, tbat I 
would not do if sbe was here in this room.' 

. < Well ; hush, bush ! and don't bawl so loud thougb^ 
' said Mrs. Dolly ; wbo saw, wbat George did not sce, a 
gentleman tbat Was Standing at tbc door of a parlour op* 
posite to them, and wbo could bear cvery tbing that was 
saying at tbe bar. 

' * I say,' continued George, in a loud voice, ' motber 
told mc sbe could trust me to take care of my seif ; and 
so I will take care of royseif : and I am not a fool, do 
Bttorc is mother, I know ; for sbe told me tbe reasons 
wby it is not good to drink spirituous'— ^' Mrs Dolly 
pusbed bim away, without giving bim time to fioish bis 
aentence, bidding bim go and see wbetber tbe gig was 
?;eady ; for it was time to be going bome, 

As George was standing in the yard, looking at the 
mechanism of tbe one-horse chaise, and observing bow 
the borse was put to, somebody tapped bim upon the 
Shoulder, and, looking up, he saw a gentleman with a 
very good-natured countenance, wbo smiled upön him, 
and asked bim wbetber be was the tittie boy.wbahad 
just been talking so loud in tbe bar ? 

* Yes, Sir ;' says George. < You seem to be a. good 
little boy,* added he ;« and I liked what I beard you say 
very mucb. So yoi^ %nll not do any tbing, whfin yoür 
inotber is not by, tbat you would not do if sbe was bete i 
Was not that what you said ?* 

* Yes, Sir ; as well as I remember.* 

< And wbo is your motber ?* continued tbe «ntic* 
ma». * Where does sbe live V 

George told bim bis motber's name, and where sbe 
liv6d; and the gentleman said, < I will call at youp 
TO0ther*s bouse, as I go home, and teil her what I heard 
you say ; and I will ask her ta let you come to my house, 
where you will seea little boy of your own age, whom^ 
I should be very glad to have seen bebave as well as yo« 
did just now.* 
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Mr. Beiton, for that was the name of the gentleman 
wlio took notice of George, was a rieh carpet-manufac- 
turer. He had a country-house, near Paddln gton ; and 
the acquaintance which was thusbegun becamea source 
of great happiness to George. Mr. Beiton lent him 
ievei^al entcrtaining books, and took him to see inan3r 
curious things in London. Eilen was rejoiced to heav 
from him the praises of her son. All the pleasure of 
Ellen's life had, for some months past, depended upoa 
this boy ; for her husband was seldom at hoxne, and the 
gloon^ that was spread over his countenance alarmed 
her, whenever she saw him. As for Mrs. Dolly, sho 
was HO companion for Ellen : her love of drinking had 
increased to such a degree that she could love nothing 
eise ; and, when she was not half intoxicated, she was 
in such low spirits that she sat, (either on the side o£ 
her bed or in her arm chair, wrapped in a shawl) sigh^ 
xtig^ and crying, and see-sawing herseif; and sometime» 
she complsdned to Maurice that Ellen did not carer 
whether she was dead or alive ; and at others, that 
George had always something or other to do, and never 
liked to sit in her room sixid keep her compäny. Besidea^ 
all this, she got into a hundred petty quarreis with the 
neighbour» ; whahad a knack ofremeitiberingwhat she 
said, when she was drunk, and appealing to her for sat* 
isfacüon, when she was sober. Mrs. Dolly rfegularly 
expected that Ellen should, as she called it) stand hetf 
friend, in these altercations ; to which Ellen could not 
alwayÄ in justice consent« ' Ah !* said Ellen to herseif 
one night, as she was sitting up late waiting for her hus-^ 
band'&retum home, * k is not the having ßve thöusand' 
pounds that makes people happy ! When Maurice lov« 
ed to come home after his däy's work to our little cot- 
tage, .^nd when our George was bis dclight as he is 
niine, then I was light of heart ; bat now it is quite oth- 
crwisc. However, there is no usc in complaining, nor 
in sitting down to think upon melancholy things ;' and^ 
Ellen started up and went to work, to mcnd one of her 
husband's waistcoats« 
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CHAPTER V; 

Chance ii a treacherouM Comjtanion. 

Whilst &he was at this empioyment, she listened 
coDtinually for the return of Maurice. The clock 
Struck twelve, and one, and no husband came 1 Sbc 
Leard no noise, in the street, when sh« opened her 
Tvindow ; for every body but herseif -was in bed and 
asleep. At last she heard the sound of foot&teps ; but 
it was so dark that she could not see who the person 
waSf who continu^d Walking backwards and forwards; 
just \inderneath the Window. 

* Is it youvMaurice ? Are you there^ Maurice ?' sald j 
Eilen. The noise of the footsteps ceased, and Ellen : 
again said— -^ Is it you, Maurice ? Are you there ?' | 

< Yes,' answered Maut'ice ; < it is 1.' Why arc nel ! 
you a bed and asleep, at this time of night ?' ' 

* I am waiting for you, replied Ellen.* 

< You need not wait for me ; I have the key of thi^ 
house-door in my pocket, and can let inyself in whenr^ 
€?er I chuse it.* 

< And don't you chuse it now V said Ellen. 

* No. Shut down the window.* 
Ellen shut the window, and went and sat down upoiv 

the side of her boy's bed. He was sleepiog. Ellen, 
who could not sleep, took. up her work again, and re^ 
ilolved to wait tili her hi^sband should come in. . At 
last, the key tumed in the house-door, and presentljr 
«he heard her husband's Steps, Coming softlytowards the 
room where she was sitting. He opened the door gently-y 
as if he expected to find her asleep, and was afraid of 
awakening her. Hp started, when he saw her ; and^ 
slouching bis hat over bis face, thfew himself into a 
chair without spcaking a Single word. Something ter- 
rible has happened to him, surely ! thought Ellen ; and 
her band trcmbled so that she could scarcely hold her 
aeedle^ when she tri^d to go on working. 
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* What are you doing there, Ellen ?* said hc, suddcn« 
ly pushing back bis bat. 

* Vm only raending your waistcoat, lov€,* said £llen|: 
in a faultering volce. 

< I am a wretch I a fool ! a miserable wretch T ex- 
claimed Maurice, starting up, and striking bis forebead 
witb violence, as be ^ralked up and down tbe room* 

What can be tbe matter ?' said Ellen. ' It is worso 
to^me to sec you, in tbia^way, tban to hear wbatevep 
misfortune bas befallen you. Don't turn away from me, 
husband ! Wbo in tbe world loves you so well as I do l* 

^ Oh, Ellen,' said bcj letting her take bis band, but 
still tuming away, < you will bäte me, wben you know^ 
what I have done.*^ 

< I cannot bäte you, I believe,'^ said Ellen. 

* We have not sixpence leftin tbe world !* contihued* 
Maurice, vebemently. * We must leave this bouse, to- 
morrow ; we müst seil all we have ; I must go to jaili 
Ellen ! you must work, all tbe rest of your days, barder 
tban ever you did : and so must that poor f>oy, wbo lies 
sleeping yonder. He little tbinks tbat bis father ba» 
made a beggar of bim ; and tbat, wbilst bis motbcr wsl%. 
tbe best of motbers to bim, lüs father was ruining bim, 
her, and himself, witb a pack of rascals at tbe gaming« 
table. Ellen, I bave lost every Shilling of our money l* 

« Is tbat all,' said Ellen. » That's bad i but I am glad 
tbat you have done nothing wicked. We cun work 
hard and be happy again. Only promise me now, dear 
husband, that you will never game any more.' 

Maurice threwhimselfupon bis knees, and swore tbat 
he never, to tbe last hour of bis life, would go to any 
gaming- table again, or play at any game of cbance. Ellen, 
then said all sbe could to soothe and console him : she 
persuaded him to take some rest, of wlücb be.was much 
in need ; for bis looks were haggard, and^ he seemed 
quite exhausted. He declared tbat he ha'd not bad a 
^gi^t's good sleep for many months, since he bad got 
into these difiliculties by gaming« His mind bad been> 
keptin acontinual fiurry, and he seemed as if be bad 
fceen living m a fever. * The worst of it was, Ellen,!' 

T % 
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Said he, < I could not bear to s^e you or thc boy, when 
I had been losing ; so I went on, gaming deepcr and 
deeper,in hopes of winning back what I had lost ;.and 
I now and then won, and they coaxcd me and told mc 
I was getting a run of luck, and it would be a sin to 
tftrn my back on good fortunc. This way, I was 'ticed 
to go on playing, tili, when I betted higher and higher, 
iny luck left me ; or, as I shrewdiy suspect, the rascals 
did not play fair, and they wpn stake after stake, tili 
they made nie half mad, aad I fisked all I had left upon 
one throw, and lost it ! And when Ifound I had lost all, 
and thought of coming home tö you and our boy, I was 
ready to hang myaelf. Oh, Ellen, if you knew all i 
have feit ! I would not live over again the last two years 
*)r thi* room füll of gold !* 

Such are the miserable feeluigs, and such the life, of 
a game&ter ! 

Maurice slept for a fe w hours, or rather dozed, start- 
ing now and then, and taHtbg of cards and dice, and 
sometimes gnnding his teeth and clinching his band, 
tili he wakened himself by the yiolence with which he 
Struck the side of the bed. 

« I have had a terrible dream, wife,* said he, when he 
opened his eyes, and saw Ellen sitting beside him on the 
bed. At first he did not recollect what had really. hap. 
pencd ; but, as Ellen looked at him with sorrow an4 
compassion m her countenance, he gradually remem- 
bered all the truth ; and, hiding his head under the bed 
clothes, he said he wished he could sleep again, if it 
couldbe without dreaming such dreadful thiLs. 

' It was m vam that he tried to sleep ; so he Rot un. 
resolvmg to try whether he could borrow twenty guini 
cas, from any of bis friends, to pay the most prefsing^ 
of bis gaming companions. The first person he asked 

wS;-f ^ ' '"' !f ". ^^^^ ^ ^^rste^ic fit whenlhe 
heardofhislosses; and it was not tili after she had 

swalloweda double dramofbrandy that shewasable to 
speak, and to teil him that she was the worst person 
in the worid he could have applied to ; for that she was 
in the greatest distress herseif, and all her denendenc* 
Äthis World was upon him. ai^«u<;iic* 
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Maurice stood in silent astonishment. < Why, cous* 
in/ Said he, < I thought and always believed you had a 
power of money ! you knowy when you came to live with 
US, you told me.' 

< No matter what I told you,* said Mrs.Dolly. <Folks 
can't live upon air. Yesterday the landlady of the 
public house at the bowiing green, whom Fm sure I 
looked upon as my friend,but there's no knowing one'a 
friends, sent me in a biil as long as my arm ; and the 
apothecary here has anöther against me worse again ; 
and the man at the livery stables, for one horse-rAa^«i 
and Jobs thatl'm sdre I forgot ever having, comes and 
charges me the lord knows what ; and then the grocer 
for tea and sugar ; which I have beengivingtö folk» 
from whom I have got no thanks. And then I have an 
accountwith the linen-draper> of I don't know how 
much ; but he has overcharged me, Xknow scandaloüs« 
ly, for my threc last shawls. And then I have never 
paid for my set of tea china, and half of the cups arQ 
broke, and the silver spoons, and I can't teil what be« 
sides.* 

In shortyMrs. Dolly, who had never kept any account 

of what she spent, had no idea how fac she was getting 

into a tradesman's debt tili bis biü was brought home ; 

and was in great astonishment to find, when all her biils 

were sent in, that she had spent four hundred and fifty 

pounds upon her private expensejs, drinking included, 

in the course of three years and eight months. She 

' had nothing left to live upon but the interest of one 

hundred pounds ; so tkat she was more likely to be a 

burthen to Maurice ulan any assistance to him. He^ 

however, was determined to go to a friend, who had fre- 

quently offered to lend him any sum of money he might 

want, and who had ofteu been his parmer at the gaming 

table. . . 
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CHAPTER VL 

ThegoodMania the true Friend, 

Iv 1Ü8 abscnce, Ellen aod George bcgan to take a Ust 
of all the furniture in the house, that it might be readf 
für a sale ; and Mr8.DoUy sat in hec arm chairinreeping 
and wailing. 

« Oh ilaud i laudl that I should live to see allihis 1* 
cried she. * Ah, lack-a-daisy ! lack-a-daisjr l lack-a-dayl 
what will become of me ! Oh, la ! lar l la l la l* Her la- 
mentations ircre interrnpted by a knock at the door. 
< Hark 1 a knock, a double knock at the door,' cricd 
Mrs. Dolly. « Who is it ? Ah, lack^-day, when people 
Gome to know what has hat>pened,it will be long enougtl 
before we have any more visitors ; long enough befbre 
we hear any more double knocks at the door. Oh 
laud ! laud l See who it is, George.' 

It was Mr. Beiton, who was come to ask George to 
go with him and his little nephew, to see some wild 
beasts at Exeter-change : he was much surprised at the 
sorrowful faces of George and Ellen, whom he had al-» 
ways becn used to see so cheerful : and enquired what 
misfortune had befallen them ? Mrs. Dolly thought sbe 
eould teil the story best, so she detailed the whole, 
with many piteous ejacuiations : but the silent resig* 
nation of Ellen's countenance had much more effect 
upon Mr. Beiton. < George,* said he, * must stay to 
finish the inventory he is writing for his mother.' 

Mr. Beiton was enquiring more particularly into tho 
«mount of Maurice's debt, and the namesof the persona 
to whom he had lost his money at the gaming table, 
When the unfortunate man himseif came home. ' No 
hope, Ellen !' cried he. — ^ No hope from any of thoae 
rascals that I thought my friends. No hope i* 

He stopped short, seeing a stranger in the room, for 
Mr. Beiton was a stranger to him. < My husband can 
tellyou thenames of all the people,' said Ellen,' who 
have been the min of us.' Mr. Beiton then wrotc them 
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llown from Maurice's information ; and learned, frora 
him, that he hadlost tothesesharpers^upwards of ihree 
thousand eight hundred pounds in the course of three 
years ; that, the last night he played» he had staked the 
goods in his shop,valued at^350 and lost them ; that af- 
terwards he staked the furniture of his house, valued at 
j^ 160 : this also he lost, and so left the gaming table 
if ithout a farjLfaing in the ivorld. 

< It is not my intention,' said Mr. Beiton, < to add 
to your present suffering, Mr. Robinson, by pointing 
out that it has arisen entirely from your ownimprudence. 
Nor yet can I say that I feel much compassion for you ; 
for I have alwaysconsidered a gamester aa a most selfish 
being, who should be sufTered tofeel the terrible conse- 
quences of his awn avaricious folly, as a warning to 
others.* 

• ^ Oh, Sir ! Ob, Mr. Beiton T cried Ellen, burstlng 
now, for the first time into'tears, ' do not speak so 
harsh^ to Maurice.* ^ > , 

* To you I shall not speak harshly,' said Mr. Beiton, 
his voice and looks changtng ; for I have the grcatest 
compassion for such an excellent wife and mother. And 
I shall take care that neither you nor your son, whom 
you have taken such successful pains to educate, shall 
sufFer by the folly and imprudence in which you had no 
share. As to the ready money which your husband has 
lost and paid to these sharpers, it i&,I fear,irrecoverable: 
but the goods in your shop, and the furniture in your 
house, I will take care shall not be touched« I will go 
immediately to my attorney, and direct him to enquire 
into the truth of all I have been told, and to prosecute 
these villains for keeping a gaming-täble,and playing at 
unlawful gain6s. Finish that inventory which you are 
making out, George, and give it to me : I will have the 
f^trniture in your house, Ellen, valued by an appraiser, 
arid will advance you money to the amount, on which 
you may continue to live in comfort and credit, trustin jg* 
to your indüstry and inte gritytorepäyme insmallsums, 
as you find it cpnvenient out of the profits of your »hop/ 
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^ Oh, Sir 1' cried Mattrice> clasping bis hands with a 
fttrong expression of joy, < Thank you ! Thank you» 
from tbe bottom of my soul ! Save her from xnisery) 
save the boy, and let me suffer as I ougbt for xny foUy.' 

Mr. Belton> in spite of bis contempt for gamesters^ 
was touched by Maurice's repentance ; but» keejmg a 
ateady countenance, replied in a firm tone, .' Sulfenng 
for foliy does nobody any good» unless it make« theni 
wiser in future.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

« 

Virtuoua Efforti and Happy Consequeiüce^. 

MrI^. Dolly, who had been unaccountably äwed t^ 
silence by Mr. Belton's xnanner of speaking and look« 
ing, broke forth the momenl he had left thehoaae. 
< Very genteel indeed i though he might have taken 
more notice of me. See what it is George^ to have the 
luck of meeting with good friends.' 

< See what it is to deserve good fHends^George,' said 
£Uen. 

< You'll all remember, I hope/ said Mrs. Dolly, rais«* 
ing her voicey^ that it was I who was the first and fore« 
xnost cause of all this, by taking George along withme 
to the tea drinking at the bowling green, where he first 
got acquainted with Mr. Beiton. 

* Mr. Beiton would never have troubled bis hcad aboiit 
such a little boy as George,* said EUen, < if it had not 
been for — you know what I mean, Mrs. Dolly. Ali I 
wish to say is, that George's own good behariour was 
the cause of our getting acquainted with this good 
friend.' ^ . 

* And I am sure yoti were the cause, motb er,' said 
George, < of what you call my good bchaviour.* « 

Mrs.Dolly, somewhat vexedat this tum, changed tbe 
conversatiqn, saying,'Well<tisno matter how we made 
«uch a good acquaintance, let us make the most of him, 
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«nd drink his health as becomes us, after dinner. And 
now,' I suppose, all will g^o on as usual ; none of our ac- 
quaintance in Paddington need know any thing of what 
has happened.' 

Eilen, who was veiy Utile solicitous about what Mrs. 
DolIy*s acquaintance in Paddington might think, ob- 
sepved that, so far from going oA as üsual, now they 
were living on borrowed money, it was fit they should 
retrench all their expenses, and give up the drawing 
room and parlour of the house to, lodgers. ' So then 
we are to live like shabby wretches,for the rest of our 
days I* cricd Mrs. Dolly. ' 

* Better live like what we are, poor but industrious 
pcople,* replied Ellen ; * and then we shall never be 
forced to do any thing shabby/ 

* Aye, Ellen, you are, as you always are, in the right,* 
said Maurice, « and all I desire now, in this world, is to 
make up for the past, and to fallto work in some way or 
other ; for idleness was what first led me to the gaming 
table/ 

Mrs. Dolly opposed these good resolutions, and urg^ 
ed Maurice to send George to Mr. Beiton, to be^ him 
to lend them some more money. * Since he is m the 
humour to be generous, and since he has taken a fancy 
to US,* said she, *why not take him at his word, and inake 
punch whilstthe water'shot.' 

But all that Mrs. Dolly ssdd was lost upon Ellen, \tho 
declared that she would never be somean asto encroach 
upon such a generous frieild : and Maurice protested 
that nothing that man, woman, or devil could say should 
persuade him to live in idleness another year. He sent 
George the next moming to Ä^. Beiton, with a letter, 
requesting that he would procure employment for him, 
and stating what he thought himself fit för. Amongst 
other things he mentionedthat he could keep accounts. 
That he could write a good band was evident, from his 
letter. Mr. Beiton, at this time, wanted a clerk in his 
manufactory ; and, upon Maurice's repeatihg his prom« 
ise never more to frequent the gaming table, Mr. Bei- 
ton, after a trial, engaged him as his clerk, at a* salary of 
£so ^r annum. 
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Evcry thing now went on yrell for somc montbsj— 
Maurice, on whom his wife's kindness had made a deep 
impression, became thoroughly intent upon hisbusiiiess 
ai}d anxious to make her some amends fbr his pasl fol- 
lies. Hi» heart was now at ease : he came home, after 
'hiß day's work at the counting house, with an open 
<;heerful countepance ; and Ellen was perfectly häppy. 
They sold all the furniture, that was too'fine for thcir 
present way of life, to the new lodgers, who took the 
drawing room and front parlour of their house :'and 
Uvedonthe profitsof their shop ; which,being well at- 
tended, was never in want of customers. 

One night, at about ten o'clock, as little George was 
sitting, reading the histöry of Sandford and Morton, in 
which he was much interested, he was roused by a loud 
knocking at the house-door. He ran to open it : but 
how much was he shocked at the sight he beheld l It 
was Mrs.DoUy ! her leg broken, and her skull fractur- ^ 

edl I 

Ellen had her brought in, and laid upon a bed, and a 
surgeon was immediately sent fbr. When Maurice en- 
quired how this terrible accident befel Mrs. Dolly, the 
account he received was that she was riding home,froni 
the bowling green public house, much intoxicated; that 
she insisted upon stopping to get a glass of peppermint 
and brandy for her stomach ; that,seeing she haddrunk, 
too muchalready, every thing possible was done to pre- 
vent her from taking any more s but she would not be 
advised : she said she knew best what agreed with her 
Constitution, so she alighted and took the brandy and 
peppermint : and when she was to get upon her horse 
agsdn, not being in her^ght senses, she insisted upon 
climbingup by a gate that wason the road side, instead 
of going, as she was advised, to a bank that was a little 
further on. The gate was not steady, the horse being 
pushed, moved,and she fell,broke her leg, andfractur- 
^d her skull ! 

She was a most shocking spectacle, when she was 
brought home. At first, she was in great agony ; but 
^e afterwards feil into asort of Stupor, and lay speecb« 



TlkC surgeott arrired : he set her legi^and, damgthim 
Operation she came to her sensesi but it was only tbe 
«enaibility of pain. She was then trepanned ; but all 
vr-as to Bo purpose : she died that night ; and, of all tho 
friends, as she cal)ed theiUi who usedto partake in hep 
tea^drinkings and merry-makings, not one said more» 
when thejT heard of her death, than < Ah, poor Mrs. 
Dolly ! she was always fond of a comfortable glass l 
^twas a pity it was the death of her at last.* 

Several tradesmen, to whom she died in debt» Werft 
very loud^in their -complaints ; and the landlady, at the^ 
bowling-green, did not spare her memory. She itent 
so far as to say that U waa a ^hame auch a drunken gueatt 
ahould haife a chriatian burial ! What little clolhes Mrs.' 
Dolly left at her death were given up to her creditori» 
She had owed Maurice ten guineas^ ever since the first 
monthof their Coming to Paddington; and, when she was 
on her death-bed, during one of the intervals that she 
was in her senses, she beckoned to Maurice, and toW 
him, in a voice scarcely intelUgible, he would find, in 
her left-hand pocket, what she hoped would pay hiia. 
the ten guineas he had lent to her. However, upoiF 
searching this pocket, no money was to be found, er ^. 
cept sixpence in half pence : nor was there any tbinp . ^f 
value about her. They tumed the pocket inside ^^^ 
and shook it ; they opened every paper that canor^j qh^ 
of it, but these were all old bills. Ellen at last r ^xamin» 
ed a new shawl, wlüch had been thrust into th' ^g pocket* 
and which was all crumpled up : sheobser* ^^^ ^^^^ ^ * 
of the Corners was doubled down, and pb' Q^d • and ud 
on taking out the vellow crooJced pin, - .^e discoveredi 
under the corner of the shawl, abit of ^ paper, much soil- 
ed with snuff, and stained with hqw r. « How it smellt 
of brandy l' said Ellen, as she oper.ed it, « What is it. 
Maurice V ' ^ 



* It is not a bank note. It is «•'yotter v-ticlc^f lA^u^ 
lioTe l' cried Maurice. ' Aye, StV^ c^^^^ l .'^^ 
the tettery without letting u^/ S^^ Inv fhÜnf Th! 

ten guineas, and ow pr, „,«, who knowa I wfw^ 
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it, Sir ; l em*t help it It is not tay fyvdU Ndbody i» 
forced tapot in the letterfySlr. Nobody*8obÜgedto 
iaMire,.Sir* "Fwa» four own chdc^^Sir. Don't blame 

Me«AWliUe>a petson be)iiiidthefeotniaii,Tepeatinf 
the words he had äddressed to the poor woman, cried, 
^ You bare yoar aiiawer, Sir : don*t stöp the way/ 

Maurice was particükrly Struck with the agitated 
e countenance of one mani whaseenied as if the suspense 
of his mind had entirely bereaved htm of all recoUectiGa. 
>Whe& he was pressed fc»*ward by the crowd^and fbund 
idmaelf opposite to the clerk, he was asked twice, 
* What's your businessi Sir ?* befere he could speak; 
and then could only utter the words— No« 7 1* Still in 
the wheeP was the answer. * Our messenger is not yet 
vetumed'from Guildhall, withnewsof whathasbeen 
drawn this last hour. If you will cail again at tbree^ 
we can answer you/ The m«i seenied to fed Ai&a^ 
k reprieve ; but, as he was retiring, there came one 
with a Slip of paperin bis band. This was the messen^ 
ger fromOuildballi who handed the paper to the clerlu 
»e read aloud ^ Np. 7f }Vere not you edc^uirinr fot 

* Yes,' Said ibe pale trenjbltng maiö/ 

* No. 7, is Just come üp, Sir--« ]^«iik/ 

At the fatal Word, blank, the man feil flatüponhiW 
ftce in a swoon. These nearhim lifited him out into 
the Street for air. 

\ Here, Sir ; you are going without your change,after 
waiting for it so long,* cried the clerk to Maurice; whq, 
touched with compassion for the man who had just faj- 
kn, was foUowing those who were carrying him out. 
When he got into the street, Maurice saw the poor 
creature setting on a stonc, sv^pported by a hackney- 
coachman, who held some vinegar to his noscj at the 
same time asking him if he did not want a coach l 
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rau across the Street to offer his seryiceswberethey 



COQld'be fftidibp r < A ceachtCyott wantoiief.&lT?;.hQairf t 
rais CQSxunig on^ s^d he» lootangiat tfae ail9ev,(wUiGfaihtti 
saw through the haif^losed fingers: of ^^oeioefs^hsba^ 

* Ym^ I waQt acoaqb/aaid M^uüioe^;, mdibadelke 
<xiachin9(n draw npto the stone, wfaeire; the pDorimaQi 
vho had sfreonied wsis sitting., Maurice wa»:r0aU)f$;aM 
g^€)«4*natured feliow :> and hc bad pc^nii^ phs^ for tbCB 
Wigoi^fa^ tlüs.|]EK«i'Sie0peL9d tofeej^bßcaaa« h» vneolU^tßi^i 
wUstt Iiielw4 99ffe^UnaAf^)f^wh«abe had be^n rained/ 
ai the g«uaiag^,tiibteN. 

<- Yqu aptmo^ aJMt tö .'WsAk.;; bwe is a cof^Ji;; I wMl^ 
gp yaur way and.s^t yow. dQwn, Sir,' s4d;]V|^iiri€iev 

Tb« unf<M'tuöatQin^Raccepte^ tbU o£ier. As^thef« 
weat along.bei «Ägh^dsbU^r^y^odonce saM^withegreai:. 
T^hemeRce,^ Cwse tbe^e Fott^riea ! C\ir3e these Ipt^^, . 
ries !i* Maurice oo.wrej/w^ed marje tban eyer4.at b^yJLijg . 
cßoqyißfed h|9^ propansHy lp:gaiT4og9,aii4^tbavmgsQld ^ 

^When they came opposite to a hoäier^a^iap); in> Qjfp. j 
ford'Street) the strarigerthan)c^d bim» and de^iixd tobiß 
set down. * This is miy home,' said he ; ' or Ulis, wa*:,, 
I9y homej I ought tQ say,' pointing to bis shop as.be let ^ 
down the coach-glass. * A sad warning examp^e^I an^l 
But I am troubling you, Sir, with what np Mray, coi>Qerna. 
you. I thaok you, Sir, for ypur civility, added.he, turft- 
ing away from Maurice to hide the tears waich stopd iq.. 
bis eyes ; * good day to you.' 

He then prepared to get out of the, cpach ; but, 
' w.hJUat the coachman was letting down thestep, a gen- 
tlem^ catne out ot the hosier's shop to the door, and., 
criedi * Mr. Fulhana, I am glad you are coixie at last. 
I bave been waiting for you this half hour, and wias just 
gj^ng away.' Maurice pull^d asidethe Aap of the l)o- ' 
aier's coat as he was gettii\g out, that he might peep ^ 
a^thjB gentleman who spplte ; the voice was solikewtlj' * 
liam D.eane*9 tha,t h,e was quite astpnished.— .«Itis l It. 
is,Wi%niD€ape i* cried Maurice, juniping^ out of the ' 
CQ,apI>.2^n^ shakmg hands vviili'tiis friend. ' 

'W4l%ii> pe^ri'e, though'now higher in tbe wdrld 
thaaßoliinsQn, was heartity^glad to see hito agäin,'auÄ^ 
^^ ' ■ U 3 
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to renew their old intimacy. < Mr. Fulhani}^ süÜ liCr 
turoinf^ to Ü» hosier, < excuse me to-day; FllGome and^ 
settleaccouDtswith you to-morrow.' 

On their way to Padding^oiiy Maurice related to bis 
frtend all that hadpassed^smce t^ey parted ; how^ hia- 
good luck i» Ihe loitery tempted him to try bis fortuiM 
al the gamin^ table : bow be was ebeated by abarpers» 
and reduced to tbe brink of utter ruin ; bow kind £Ue&~ 
was to bim in tbis distress ; bow be was relieyed byMr. 
Beiton, wbo was induced to assist bim &om regard to- 
Ellen and little George ; bow Mrs. Dolly drank herseif, 
intp lU bealtb, wbich would soon bave killed >ier^ if abd . 
had not, in a drunken fit, shortened tbe basineaa» by 
fracturing ber skull ; and, lastly, bow sbe left bim a lot- 
tery ticket whicb be bad just sold, lest it sbould be tbe- 
cause of fresh imprudence. < Tou see,' added Maurice« 
* I do not forget all you said to me about lotteries. 
Better take good advice late tban neyer. But, noWf 
teil me your hj-story.* 

* ISfe,' repUed Wllliara Beane ; < tbat I shall keep tili 
we are all at dininer ; Ellen and you, I and iny friend 
George, wbo Ibope bas not f6rgotten me/ He wa9 soon- 
convinced tbat George had not forgotten bim, by tbe 
joy bei sbewed at seeing bim again.. 

At dinner, William Deane itiformed them that be 
wap become a ri&h man, by having made an improve- 
m^ntinthe machinery for the cotton mills,wbich,after 
a great deal of perseTerance,be had brought tosucceed 
in practice. < When I say that I am a rieb man,' con- 
iinued he, < Imean richer tban ever I expected to be. 
I jiave a share in tbii cotton mill, and am wortb a2k>ut 
^o thousand pounds/ 

** Aye,' said Maurice,,* you have trusted to your owa- 
|ien«e and industry ; and' not to gaming and lotteries/ 

< lam beartil^rejoiced you have nothing morc tod^^ 
witb^ tbem,* said William Deane :. "^ but all tbis time 
jpou forget tbät I am your debtor^ Y^u lent me fiye 
g|9uneaaata,seasoo when I bad, nothing. The booka 
I Itettgbt with your mpney belped me to knowJedge, 
wi ifiMUtU whicb I shouJdl n^ V^ hjiTe got&rward. Kow^ 
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l have n. scheine for tny little frieml Oeorge,th&t witl, 1 
iiope) turn out to jöur liking. You say he is an inteK 
ligent^ honest) industrious Tad : and that he understanda 
book keeping, and writes a good hand : I am surc he 
18 much obliged tö you for giying hiti a good educa« 
üon l* » 

< Tohi3 mother, there, he's obliged for k all/ said - 
Maurice. 

^ Without it/ continued William Deane^ 1 might 
vish him very well ; but I could do little or nothing for 
him. But as I was going to teil you, that unfortunate 
man whom you brought to his own door in the hack- 
ney coach to-day^ Maurice, is a hosier, who had a». 
good a business as most in the city ; buthe has ru- 
ined himself entirely by gaming. He is considerably 
in our debt for cotton, and I am to settle accounts with 
him to-morrow, when he is to give up all his concemi. 
intomy hands» in behalf of hia brother^whohasxom« 
missioned me to manage the busines8,.and dissolve the 
partnership ; as he cannot hazard himself, even out of 
iriendship for a brother, with one thathas taken to gam- 
ing. Now, my friend, the eider Fulham is a stead^ 
man, and^'is in want of a good lad for an apprentice. 
With your leave I will speak to him, and get him ta 
take txeorge,and, as to the fee, I will take care and set* 
tle that Ibr you. I am glad I haye found you all out at 
last. No thanks,pray, Recollect> I am only paying 
my old debts.' 

As William Deane desired to haye no thanks, we 
sball omit the recital ofthose which he received, both> 
in words and looks, We have only to inform our read« 
ers,further^ that George was^bound apprentice to the 
hosier ; that he behaved as well as might be expected« 
from 1Ü8 excellent education : that Mauric.e continued 
In Mr.. BeIton*s service, to conduct hiaiself so a» to se* 
eure the confidence and esteem of his master : and that 
he grew fender and fonder of home, and of Ellen, who » 
«njoyedthe delightful reflection thatshe had effegted. 
ike bappiness of her huaband and her son. 



ifagr e^UAl bi^iiieBft atteiid eveiy such good üiIb^ 
and oiotfaiöi' •' -And muy eyery ihaa^wboy like Mauiice) 
|i tempted U> be a gamester, refiecc, that a good charac* 
(er, and domestic happiness, whkh cannot be won in 
auf lotteiy, are wcrth i^oore tban the five thousand, ot 
even the ten thousand pounds prize, let any Mrs. DoUf 
ia Chmtieiidoin say what the iviU to t^^ co&trfurjr» ^ 
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cnAPT^es i. 

'Industry and Order are the beginning pf Pro9fifri$y. 

There are two sorts of coDtent, one is connected . 
with exertion, the öther with habits of indolence : the 
fitst is a virtu^, the second a vice. Examples ofboth 
inay be foünd in äbundance in Ireland. There you 
inay soinetimessee.a man, in souAd health, submitting 
day after day to evils which a few hours labour would 
remedy ; and you are provoked to hear him say : 

* It will do wfeU enough for me. Did'nt it do formy 
father before me ? I cah make a shift with things for 
iny time : any how, Fm content.* 

^This kind of content is indeed the bane of industry. 
fiut instantes of a different sort may be found in various 
of the Irish peasantry. Amongst them we may behold 
men struggling with adversity, with all the strengest 
powers of mind and body ; änd süpporting irremediai^^le 
evils with a degree of cheerful fortitude, which must 
excite at once our pity änd admiration. 

\n a pleasant village in the province of Leinster» 
there lives afamily öf the name of Gray. Whether or 
no they are any way related to old Robin Gray, histo- 
rydoes not deternvine; but it'is' very possible that 
they are, because they came, it is said, originally 
from the north of Irelatid, and one of the ^ons is ac- 
tuälly called Robin. Leasing this point, however, in 
the obscürity which involves Ihe early history of the 
möÄtancicnt and illustrious * families, we proceed to 
lete disputable and perhaps more useful facts. It is 
wdU knöwoy that is by all his neighbours, that farmer ' 
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Oraybegan Ufewithno veiy encouraging prospettst 
he was the yonngest 6f a large famiiy) and the portioii o( 
hisfather's property thatfell to fais stiare was but just 
aufficient to maintain bis wife and three cbildrea. At 
bis father's deatb he Was obliged to go infb a poor mud 
walled cabui, facing the door of which there was a 
igreen pool of stagnant water ; and before the window» 
«föne pane, adunghill that, reaching to the thatch of 
the roöf, shut out the light, and fiUed the house with 
the most noisome smell. The ground sloped towarda 
the house door ; so that, in rainy weather, when the 
pond was füll, the kitchen was overflowed ; and at ali 
times the fldör was so damp, and soft} that the print of 
the nails of brogues was left in it, wberever the wear- 
er set down his foot. To be sure these nail marks 
could scarcely be seen, except just near the door, or 
where the light of the fire immediately shone -, because, 
elsewhere, the smoke was so thick that the pig might 
have been within a foot of you without your seeing 
hhn. The former inhabitants of this mansion had, it 
seems, been content without a chimney ; and, indeed, 
almost without a roofj the couples and purloins of the 
i*oof, having once given way, had never been repaired, 
and swaggeddownby the weight of the thatch, so that 
the ends threatened the wigs of the unwary. 

The prospect without doors was scarcely niore en- 
£oui:aging to our hero than the scene within « the färrn 
consisted of about forty acres ; and the fences of the 
grazing land were so bad that the neighbours' cattle 
took possession of it frequently by day, and alwaya by 
night. The tillage ground had been so ill «nanaged^ 
by his predecessor, that the land was what is cailed 
^uite out of heart. 

If farmer Gray had also been out of heart, he and 
his faimly might at this hour have been beegars. His 
ai^uation was thought desperate, by many of his ndgh* 
bours : and, ä few days after his father's decease, many 
<Same to condole with him. Amongst the rest was easy 
Simon ; or as some cailed him, soft Simon, on acconnt 
d his unreaisting dispositicm, and cont^ted, or, as we 
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sliould ri^ther name it, reckless temper* He was a sorC 
of a half or a half quarter gentlemaO) had a sniall pat« 
rimony of a hundred or a hundred and fifty pouudsi a 
year, a place in the excise worth fifty more, aud a mill» 
whtch might have been worth another hundred annual« 
ly, had it not been suffered to stuid still for many a 
year. 

< Wheugh ! Wheugh l What a bustle we are in ! and 
what a World of tro^bleis here !' cried Simon, when he 
came to Gray 's house, and found him on the laddcr tak- 
ing off the decayed thatch ; whilst one of his sons, a 
lad of about fourteen, was hard at work filling a cart 
from the dunghill, which blockaded the window. His 
youngest son, a boy of twelve, with a face and neck 
red with heat, was making a drain to carry olT the wa- 
ter from the green pond; and Rose, the sister, a girl 
of ten years old, was collecting the ducks, which her 
mother was going to carry to her landlord*s to seil. 

* Wheugh ! Wheugh l Wheugh ! Why What a woiid 
of bustle and trouble is here 1 Troth, Jen^rny Gray, 
you're in a bad way sure enough l Poor cratur I Poor 
cratur 1* 

* No man,* replied Gray, * deserves to be called 
poor, that has his health and the use of his limbs. Be- 
«ides,' continued he, ^ have not I a good wife and good 
-children ^ and, with those biessings, has not a man suf- 
"ficient reason to be conient ?' 

* Aye, to be sure : that's the only Way to gct through 
this World,* said Simon; * whatever conies, just to take 
it easy, and be content. Content, and a warm chimney 
comer, is all in all, according to my notion.' 

* Yes, Simon,* said Gray, laughing; * but your kind 
of content would never do for nie. Content that sits 
down in the chimney corner, and does not hing but 
smoke his pipe, will soon have his house about his cars, 
aiid then what will become of Content ?* 

*Timecnough tothink ofthat when it comes,* said 
Simon : * fretting never propped a house yet ; and, if 
it did, I weuld rather see it fall than fret.* 

W 
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. < But could not you prop the bpme» md 43ttaY^ ^ ^^^ 
out frettiug.' 

< Is it by putUng my Shoulders to it said Simpn i i^y 
Shoulders have never b^eo used to hanl wprHs and doii'^ 
like it any vay. As long at I can eati drink; and sle^efH 
and have a coat to my back, what matter iov tbe rest i 
Lct the worid go as it will, Tm content— Shoo ! S^QQ-l 
the button is off the neck of this ^reat coat of mine, 
an:l how wUi I keep it on ? A pio suire will do as ^el) ;^3 
a buitou, aT)d better. Mrs. Gray, or IVIiAs Roae, I')l 
tliank you kindly for a pin.* 

He stuck the pin in tbe place of the button, to fas^a 
thp great' coat round bis throat, and widked off : it 
pricUed h'is chin about a dozen times, before the day 
was cver ; but be forgot the next day, and the n^^ 
tvnd the next, to have the button sewed on. He waf 
content to niahe shift, as he called it, witli the pin» 
This is precisely the species of content wlüch It&ads iQ 
beggary. 

Not such the temper of our friend Gray. Not as 
inconvenience that he could reruedy, by industry or in^ 
genuity, was he content to endure ; but necessary eviU 
he bore with unshaken patienc^ and fortitude. His 
house was soön new roofed and new thatched ; the düng- 
hin was remoyed, suid spread over that part of his land 
which mo.st w^ted n>anure ; the putrea^eat water of 
the Standing pool was drahied off, apd fertiliz^d ji nn^- 
ow ; and the kitchen was neyer again <^vfirfiowed in 
rainy weather, becau^ the iabour of half a day mad^ 
a narrow trench which carried off tbe water. Th^ 
prints of the shoe-nail? were no longer yisibl^ in thp 
floor ; for the two boys trod dry mill seeds into tbe^clay« 
and beat the floor >yell, tili tbey rend^red k quite bacd 
and even.' The rooms also were cleared of smoke, for 
Gray built a chimney ; and the kitchen windpw, whick 
had formerly been ^tuffed up when the wind blew toio 
bard with an old or new bat, was glazed« Tbere was 
now light in the house. Ljght 1 The great friend of 
cleanliness and order. The pig could now no longer 
walk in and out, unseen and.unreproyed } he ceased to 
be an inmato of the kiteben. 
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' The tilchenwaa md&ed so altered from what it bad 
been^ during the reign of the last master^ that he dld 
Hot know it aj^ain. It was not in. the least likc a pig- 
8tye. The walls were white-washed ; and shelves were 
pfut up, Qi: \yhich clean wooden and pewter Utensils 
urerfe rang^d, There were no heaps of forlornrubbish 
kl the Corners of the room ; not even an old basket of 
ablanket, or a cloak or a great coat thrown down, just 
for a minute out of, the girl's way- No: Rose was A 
girl who always put every thing in its place ; and she 
fofmd it almost as easy to hang a coat, or a cloak, upon, 
apeg^, astothrowit down on the fioor. She thought 
it as convenient to put the basket and tui*f-kish out of 
liier way, when her brothers had brought in the potar 
toes and fuel, as to let them lie in the middle of the 
Idtchen, to be stumhled over by hcrself and her mother, 
or to be knawed and clawed by cat and dog. — These 
may seem trilles, unworthy the notrce of the historiaui 
but trifles such as these contribute much to the com»- 
Ibrt of a poor family, and therefore deserve a place in 
their simple ailnals. 

It was matter of surprise and censure, to some öf 
fitrmer Gray's neighboiirs, thathe began by layingout, 
it conld not be Icss than ten pounds, (a great sum for 
him l) on his hoase and garden at the first setting out ; 
"Whcn, to be sure, the land woul-d iiave paid him better 
if tlie moiiey had been iäid out there. Aiid why couhl 
not h& make a steift ta li^^e on in the old cabin^ for a 
whUe, a» others had done before his time well enough ? 
A poor raasn shouid be eanteraed with a poor house.— r 
Whespe was the ose, said tliey,^ o£ laying omt tlvc good 
ready pcnny in a way that^fooM bring nothing in ? 

Farmer Gray calcnlated that he could not havc laid 
out his money to better advantage ; for, by these ten 
pounds, he had probably saved his ♦lfe,h'lÄchildren,and 
Jitmself from a putrid fever, or from the rheumatisai. — 
The former inhabätants of this house, who had bcen 
eontent to live with the dunghill closc to the window, 
and the green pool overflowing the kitchen, and the 
Sharp wind blowing in through the broken panes, had, 
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in tlie coursc of a few years, lost (heir health. The 
i*ithcr of the family had been cripplc'i hy the rbeuma* 
lisnijtwocliildren diedofthe fever, and the niothcr had 
such an infiammation in her eyes that she could not see 
to work, Spin, or do any thing. Now the wholc that 
%vas lost by the faniily sickness, the doctor's biil,and the 
buryifig of the two children, altog«ther, came in threc 
yor-*-s to ncarly three times ten ponnds. Therefore Mr. 
Gray wa^?, if we only considcr moncy, a very prudent 
msn. What could hc or any body do, without health ? 
Moncy is not the first thing to be thought of in this 
vorld ; for there are in any things that money cannot 
Luy, and health is one of tbem. * Health can make 
money, Liit raoney cannot m?ke hdahh,* said our \me 
farnier. ' And then, for the valüe of a fcw Shillings» 
sp.y poun^s, we have light lo see what we are doings 
ar.d shelves, and a press to hold our clothes in. Why 
r.ow thia will be all so much saved tous, by and by; for 
the clothes will last the longer, and die things aboutyis 
%vill not go to rack ; and, when I and the Jboys can com« 
liome after our day's werk to a house like this, we may 
be content.' 

Having thus insured, as far as it was in bis poweri 
Iiealth, cleanliness, and comfort in bis house, our hero 
and bis sons turned their attention to the farro. They 
«et about to repair all the fences : for the boys, though 
they were young, were able to help their father in the 
farm : they were willing to work, and happy to work 
with bim. John, the eldest lad, could set potatoes, and 
Robin was able to hold the plough ; so that Gray did 
not hire any servant-boy to help bim : nor did Mrs. 
Gray bire a maid. * Rose and I,* said «he, * can man- 
age very well to look after the two cows, and milk them, 
and make the butter, and get something too by our 
spinnin g. We must do without servants, and m'ay be 
happv and content to serve ourselves.* 

' Times will grow better ; that is, we shall make 
tbem better every year : we must have the roughest 
^rst,' said Grayr 
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The first year, to be sure, it was rough cnough ; and, 
do what they could, they could not do more öian make . 
the rent of the farm, which rem amounted to forty 
pounds. The landiord was a Mr. Hopkins ; an agent to 
a gentleman who resided in England. Mr. Hopkins 
kisisted upon haying the rent paid up to the day, and so 
it Was. Gray contented hin»self by thinking that this 
Was perhaps för the best. * When the rent is oncc 
paidv «Jaid he, ' itcannot be called for again, and I am 
i«nl6 mxsrfn power 5 that's a great comfort. To be sure,. 
if the half ycto*"» rent was left in my hands for a fe w 
months, it mlght härc})ecftof service: but itisbettcr 
tiot Xo be under an Obligation to such a man as Mr. 
Hopkins, who wo«ld make us pay for it, m some shape 
0f othe^r, when we least expected it.* 

Mr. Hopkins was what is caHed in Irefend a middle- 
Äian : one that takfes land, fi'om great proprietors, to 
»et it again at an advanced', and oftcn, an exorbitant 
prftce, to the poor. Oray had his ,land at a fair rent, 
becaiise it was not from Mr. Hopkins his father had 
taken the lease ; but from the gentlcman to whom this. 
man was agent. Mr. Hopkins designed to buy the 
land, which Gray farmed ; and he thertfoi*e wished to* 
make it appear as unprofitable as possible to his land- 
lord, who, living in England, knew but little of his own 
estate. ' IT riiese Grays don't pay the rent,* said he to 
hWdrvuer^ « pound their cattte-, and seil at the end of 
eight days. If they break and run öway, I shall have the 
land clear, and raay make a compliment of it tatenants 
and friends of my own, aftcr it comes into my hands.' 

He wa» rather disappointed, when the rent was, paid 
to the day. ' But,' said he, it won*^t be so next year t 
the man is laying out hts money on t\\e ground, oa 
draining- and feneing, and that won't pay suddenly. 
We'H leave the rent in his hands for a year, or so, and 
bring down an ejectment upon him, if he once gets into. 
our power, a» he sürcly wiH; Then,' all that he has> 
done t;6 the hüüse wHl be sd mach in my w^y. What. 
a fbc^ b^'wasto tey out bis money so» 
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Good Examfile U the beu öfAdxnscrtr^ 

It happened, however, that the money which Gray 
had laid out in making bis hcuse comfortable, and neaty 
ivas of the greatest advantage to him ; and at a time, 
and in a way, which he least expected. His cottage 
was within sight of the high roady that led to a town from 
which it was about a mile distant. A regitnent of Eng- 
lish arrived, to be quartered in t\M town \ and the wives 
of some of the soldiers came a few hours after their 
husbands. One of ihese women, a serjeanfs-wife^waa 
taken suddenly in labour, before they reached the town ; 
and the soldier, who conducted the baggage cart in 
which sbe was, drew up to the first among a row-of 
miserable cabins, that were by the road side, to ask the 
people if they would give her lodging : but the sick 
woman was shocked at the sight of the smoke and dirt 
of this cabin, and begged to be carried on to the neat 
white-washed cottage that she;saw at a iittle distance.— - 
This was Gray's house. 

Ilis wife received the stranger with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality ; she was able to ofler her a neat 
bed, and'a room that was perfectly dry and dean. The 
serjeant's wife was brought to bed soon after her arrivaL 
and remained with Mrs. Gray tili she recovered her 
strength. She was grateful for the kindness that was 
shewn to her by Mrs. Gray : and so was her husband» 
the aerjeant. He came one evenihg to the cottageyand 
in his blunt English fasbion said, 

< Mr. Gray, you know I, or my wife, which is the 
satne thing, have cause to be obliged to you, ot yotir 
wife, which comes also to the same thing; now one good 
turn deserves another. Our colonel has ordered me,:I 
being quarter-master, to seil off by auction some of the 
c^ist horses belonging to the regiment ; now I have 
bought in the best for a trifle, and have brought him 
kere, with me, to heg you'll except of him, by way of 



some üort of aretum for the clvilities you and your wife 
that being) as I said, the same thing, shewed me and 
mine.* 

Gray replied < he was obliged to him for this ofTer of 
the horse, but that he could not think of accepting it ; 
that he was yery glad his wife had been able to shew 
any kindness or hospitality to a stranger ; but that, as 
they did not keep a public house, they could not take 
any thing in the way of payment.' 

The serjeant was more and more pleased, by farmer 
Gray's generosity. ' Well/ said he, ' I heard before I 
came to Ireland, that the Irish were the most hbspita- 
ble people on the face of the earth ; and so I find it come 
true^and I shall always say so, wheresover Vm quartered 
hereafter. And now, do pray ans wer me, is there any 
the least thing I can ever do to oblige you V for, if 
the truth must be told of me, I don't likc to lie under 
an Obligation, any more than another, where I can help 
it.* 

< To shew you that I do not want to lay you under 
one,' saidGray^ ^V\l teil you how you can do as much 
for me, and ten times as much, as I have done for you ; 
and this^fithout hurting yourself or any of yx^uremplo^- 
ers a penny.' 

< Say how, and It shall be done.* 

* Byletting me have the düng of the barracks, which 
will make my land and me rieh, without making you 
poorer ; for 1*11 give you the fair price,. whatever it is. 
1 don't ask you to wrong your employers of a farthing.' 

The serjeant promised this should be done, and re- 
)oiced that he had found some means of serving his 
friend. Gray covered ten acres with the ipanure broüght 
from the barracks; and the next year these acres were 
in excellejKt heart. This was sufiicient for the grazing 
of ten cows.: he had three, and he bought seven more; 
and, with what remained of his hundred pounds, after 
paying for the cows, he bullt a shed and a cow*hause. 
His wife and daughter Rose, who was now about four- 
teen, were excellent managers of the dairy. They 
made^ by butter and butter^milki about four pounds 
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each cow within the ycar. The b«ttcr they »alled an*! 
toök. to market} at the Deighbouring town t the buuer-^ 
milk they sold to the country people, who, according to 
the cttstom' of the neighboarhood, came to the house 
for it. 

Besidet this) theyreared fire calres, which,at a year 
old, they sold for fiiteen guineas and a half. The däsry 
did nof)howevcr}.empioy all the time of this industrioui 
mother and daughter : they had time for »pimmg, and 
by this cleared 8ix guineas. They also made softie Ihtle 
matter of ponltry ; but that was only during the first 
year: afterwards, Mr.Hopkins sentnotice tfaat they must 
pay all the dtt/y ybw/,and rfttfy-5'fft«e,andrurÄ^*»*charg^ 
ed in the lease, or Compound with* him by paying tWo 
guineas a year. This gentleman had many methbds of 
squeezing money out of poor tenants ; and he was not 
Inclined to spare the Grays, whose farm he now more 
than ever wished to possess, because its value had beeä 
considerably increased^ by the judicious industry 6£ the 
farmer and bis sons. 

Young as they were, botb farmer Gw^V son» had a 
share in these improvcments. The eldest had drained 
a small field, which osed to be called the rushy field, 
from its having been quite covered with rushes. Now 
there was not a rusfi to be fbund upon it, and bis father 
gave him the profits of the field, and said that it should 
be called by bis name. Robin, the yo^ngest son, had, 
by bis fathcr's advice, tried a little experiraent, which 
jnany of bis neighbours ridiculed at first, andadmired 
atlast. The spring, which used to supply the duck- 
pond, that often fiooded the house, was at the head of 
a raeadow, that sloped with a fall sufficient to let the 
water run off. Robin fiooded the meadow^ at the pro- 
per season of the year ; and it producted allerwap^ a 
crop, such as never had been seen there bcfere* His, 
father called this meadow Robin's meadowj and gät^ 
him the value of the hay that was made upbh it. 

*S(Eeaverycuriou8?necd6te, SiatjwlTcuISurveyörQueen^sCountj-. 
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* Now, my dear boys,' said this good father, * you 
liave made a few guineas for yourselves^and here are a 
fe w more for you, all that I can spare : let us see what 
you can da with this money. I shall take a pride in 
seeing you get forward by your ownindustiy, and clev- 
erness ; I don't want you to slave for me all your best 
days : but shall always be ready, äs a father should be» 
to give you a helping band/ 

The sons saul scarcely a word in ans wer to this, for 
their hearts were füll ; but that night,when they were 
by thetnselves, one said lo the other, . 

* Brother, did you see Jack Reers letter to hisfatherf 
They say he hassent hometen guineas to bim. Is therc 
any truth init, think you ?' 

* Ycs ; I saw the letter, and a kinder neter was writ- 
ten from son to father.* The ten guineas I saw paid 
into the old man 's band ; and, at that same minute, I 
wished it was I that was doing the same, by my owa 
father.' 

* That was just what 1 was thinking of, when I asked 
you if you saw the letter. Why, Jack Reel had no- 
thing when he went abroad with the amiy to Egypt, 
last year. Well, I neverhad a liking myself to follow 
.the drum : butits almost enough to temptone to it. If 
I thought I could send home ten poundsr to my father, 
I would list to morrow.* 

* That would not be well done of you, Robin,* said 
John ; ^for my father would rather have you^ great deal, 
than the ten pounds, I am sur6 : to say nothing of my 
poor inother,and Rose, and myself, who would be soi^ry 
enough to hear of your being knocked on the head, as 
is the fate, sooner or later, of them that follow the ar- 
xny. Besides, I don't relish the trade of blood. I would 
rather be of any other trade for my part. I would. ra« 
ther be any of the trades that hurt nobody, and do good 
to a many, along with myself, as father said, t'other 
day. Tben,whataman makes so, hemakes with a safe- 
€Dnscience,andhe can enjoyit.* 

^ • Thisisfectc 
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' Tou are rij^ht, John, atnd I was wrong to talk pf 
*liatfng^^ Said Robin : *but it v^as only Jack Reers letter, 
and the ten gutnöas sent to Ms father,that put it intoiay 
head. A's you say, any trade is better than the trade oC 
biood. I may make as much for my &ther by stayiag 
fit hojjoe, And minding my business. So nov good night 
(o you ; 111 go to sleep, and we can talk ikiore about h 
all to-morrow. 

The next moming as these two youths were aetting 
potatoes for the family, and considering to what they 
should turn their hands when the potatoes were all set, 
they were interrupted 1^ a littlc 'gossoon^ wbo came 
i^unning up as hard as he could, crying : • 

* Murder I Murder ! Simon O'Dougherty WJUita you. 
For the lovc of God, cross the bog in all haste, to help 
pullont hi^ ht>rse, that hatt stumbledinto the old tan-pit^ 
th^re, beyond, in the night/ 

The two brothers inünediately folJowed the boy, eac«- 
rying with them a rope and a halter ; as they guessed 
that «q/jr Simon wouid not ha^e eithcr« They foond him^ 
Wiinging bis hands beside the taA-|»t, in which bis horse 
Jay sniotbering. A ßttle ragged boy was tugging at the 
horse's head, with ashort bit of a hay rope.— ^Oh, mi«*' 
der I murder ! What vrill I dö for a halter ? Snre the 
Börse will be lost for the wantof a halter ; and wber» 
in the wide world will I lookYor one/ cried Simon,wkb- 
öm stirring onö inch frbm the spot. ' Oh, the bless- 
ing of Heayen be with you, lads,' cotttinued he^ tun^ 
ing at the sight of the Grays : ' You've brought us a 
lialter. Bm see ! its just ovei» with the poor beast. All 
the World put tögether will not gcthim alivö out c^tfaat. 
I Tntist ptrt up with the losu and be content He cost 
tne fifteefi goöd guineas, and he could leap better tharn. 
any horse in the» county. Oh, what a pity on him l What 
a pity ! But, takc it easy ; that*8 all we have for it ! 
Poor cratur l Poor cratur !* 

Witbout listening to Simon*s latuentations, the active 
lads, by the help of Simon and the two boys, pulled the 
horse out of the pit. The poor animal was nearly ex- 
hausted by struggling ; but, after some time, he stretch- 
ed himself^ and, by degrees, recovcred sufficiently to 



«tJKid. 0ne6f his I«g.s, howtYßVjYf^ «o xni^ch hurt, 
that he could ücarcely walk ; and Siinoii said hc yvoial^ 
4nirfily ^o lame for U£e. 

< Who now would ev^r bave thcMight of his stra^bg 
iiito.sucb an ngiy place, of all other^, continued he ; <| 
know, Cor my share, the spot is ßp pvergrpwn wit^ 
grass aod rubbish of one kind or pther^ and it's so long 
since anyof the tanning business waß gping on herc, ii^ 
iny uDcle O'Haggarty's time, thati quite forgot there 
•were such things as tan-pits, or any manner of pits« iiji 
jny possesbion ; and I wl^h these had bcen far enougi| 
off, before my own little famou6 Sir Hyacinth O'Brieij 
had strayed into them» laming himself for life^ llke a 
blockhcad : for the case was this ; I came home late 
last night, not as sober as a judge ; and Unding no one 
up but the girl, I gave her the horse to put in the stable 
and she forgot the door after her, which wants a lock ; 
and, there heing but a scanty feed of oats, owing to the 
boy's negUgence, and no halter to secure the beast, my 
poor &ir Hyacinth strayed out here, as iU luck would 
haye it, into the tan pit. Bad Iqck to myuncle O'Hag- 
garty, that had the tan-yard here at all. — He nüght 
have lived as became him, without dirtying bis ^hands 
with the tanning of dirty hides.' 

* I was just going,' said John Gray, * to comfort you, 
Simon, for the laming of your horse, byobserving that 
if you liad your tan-yard in order.again, you could $oon 
make up the price of another horse.' 

^ Oboo I I would not be bothered with any thing qf 
the kind. Thejce's the mill Qf Rosanna there, beyon^» 
was the i^gue of my life, tili it stopped : and I was 
glad to have fairly done with U. Them tbatcome after 
me may setit a going again,and welcome. I'ye eiiough 
just to serve my time, and am content any way/ 

^ But if yöu Could get a fair reut for the tai|-yar4» 
vould you set it l' said John. 

* To that I should make no objecjtlon v^ Ufe ; provid- 
cd I had no trouble with it,* rcplied Simon. 

^ And if you could getsomebody to keep the mill of 
Rosanna going, without giving you any trouble, you 
vrovAd not object to that> would you V said Robbin. 
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* Not I, lo he stire,* replied Simon laugbing. /Wli».t- 
cyer God sends, be it more or less, T am content. Bat 
I vould nothave jou think me a fool, for all I talk so 
casy about the matter ; I know very well what I might 
have p;ot for the mill söme years ago, when first it stop^ 
ped, if I would have set it to the man that proposed for 
it : but) thoughjie was as substmntial a tcnant as you 
could see, yet he afifronted me once, at the last election^ 
bycallinga freeholder ofmine over the coals; and so 
I was proud of an opportunity to shew him . I did not 
forget. Sol refused to let him the mill, oh any terms : 
and I made him a speech for bis pride to dig^st at the 
sanie time.' "Mr. Hopkins," said I, " the lands of Ro- 
sanna have been in my family these two hundred years 
and upwards; and though, now a days, many men think 
that every thing is to be done for money, and though 
you, Mr. Hopkins, have made as much money asmost 
men could in the same time, of all which I don't envy 
you, yet Imust make bold to teil you, that the hmds of 
Rosahna, or any part or parcel thereof, is what you'U 
never have whilst I'm alive, Mr. Hopkins, for love or 
money.'* The spirit of the 0*Dougherty*s was up 
within me .: and, though all the world calls me easy Si- 
mon, I have my own share of proper spirit.— These 
mushroom moncy makefs, that start up from the very 
dirt under one's feet, I can'tformy part swaliow them. 
Now I should be happy to give you a lease pf the mill 
of Rosanna, after refusing Hopkins ; for you and yöur 
father before you, lads, have been always very civil to 
me. My tan-pits, and all, Tm ready to talk to you about, 
and thahk you for pulling my horse out for me this 
morning. Will you walk up and look at the mill ? I 
would attend you myself,butmustgo to the farrier about 
Sir Hyacinth's leg, instcad of standing talkin ghei-e any 
longer. Good morning to you kindly. The girl will 
give you the key of the mill, and show you every tbing 
the sanie as myself.' 

. * Idlers are the ccnstaiit attendants on elections. 
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. Simon gathered hls great coät abput him, and walk-* 
«d away to. the farrier, whilst the two brothers rejoiced 
that ihey should see the null without hearing him i&lk 
the whole time. Sipon having nothing to do all day long 
but to talk) was a most indefatigable gossip. When the 
4ands of Rosanna were in questioB) or when his pride 
was touched> he was terribly fiuent. 



CHAPTER IIL 
Firltious Children are fhe greaCeet Honour of a Iloust* 

Upon examining tfae mill) \yhich was a common oat« 
inill> John Gray Ibund that the Upper miil-stone was 
lodged upon the lower ; and that this was all which pre- 
vented the mill from going* No other part of it was 
damaged, pr out of repair. As to the tan yard, it was 
in great disorder ; but it was most conveniently situat- 
ed>was abundantly supplied with water on one &ide,and 
hatl an oak copse at the back, so that tan could readily 
be procured. It is true that the bark' of these oak 
treesy which had been planted by his careful uncle 
O'Haggarty, had been much damaged since Simon 
<:an>e into possession ; for he l^d, with his customary 
^cgÜgence» sufiered cattle to get amongbt them. He 
i)ad also^tosupply himself with ready money, occasion- 
aily cut down a great deal of the best timber before it 
arrived atits füll growth ; and, at this time, the Grays 
found every tree of tolerable size marked for de- 
structicn, with the initials of Simon O'Dougherty's 
name. 

Before they said any thing more about the mill or 
the tan-yard to Simon, these prudent brothers consult- 
ed their father : he advised them to begin cautiously, 
by ofTering to manage the miil and tlie tan-yard, dur- 
ing the ensuing year, for Simon, for a ceriain share in 
the Profits ; and then, if they should find the busincss 
likely to succeed} they might take a lease of the whole. 
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-Simon mitinglymade this agreement ; and tb«ie wai w> 
dangcr in deaUng with him, because, though-carelett 
and indolent, he was honest» and wouid keep his ea- 
gagements. It was settled that John and Robin shouid 
have the power, at 4he end of the fear, either lo hold 
or give upall concem in the mill and tan-yard ; and, in 
the mean time, they were to manage the bu&inesa Cor 
Simon ; and to have such ashare in theprolits as would 
pay them reasonably, for their time and labour. 

They succeeded beyond their expectations in the 
manageroent of the mill and tan yard, during their year 
of probation ; and Simon, at the end of that time, was 
'extremely glad to give thcm a long lease of the premi- 
ses, lipon their paying him down, by way of fine, the 
' Hum of one hnndred and üfty ponnds. Tbis sum their 
father, who hadgood credit, and who could give ex* 
cellent security npon his farm^ which was now in a 
fiourishing condition, raised for them ; and they deter- 
mined to repay him the inoney by regulär yearly poi'- 
tions, out of their profits. 

Success did not render these young men presnmptu- 
ous, orhegligent : they wentonsteadily with their busi- 
ness, and werecontented to live frugally,and work hard 
for <some ycars. Many of the sons of neighbouring 
trade smen and farmers, who were able perhapsto bny 
a horse or two, or three good coats in a year, and wko 
set up for gentlemen, and spent their days in huntin^, 
shooting, or cock-fighting, thought that the Grays w^e 
poor spirited fcllows for sticking so close to business. 
They prophesied that, even when these brothers shoiild 
hav^e made a fortune, they would not have the liberality 
to spend or cnjoy it ; but this prediction was not Terifi- 
ed. The Grays had not been brought up to place their 
häppiness merely in the scraping togetber poands,^il« 
lings, and pence, they valuedmoney formoney's wnrth, 
not for money's sake ; and, amongst the pleasures it 
could purchase, they thought that of contribttting totiie 
happincssof their parents and fricAds the gi'^ateat. 
When they had paid their father the hundred «nd fifty 
pounds he hadadvanced^ theirnext object wiaxotuild 



a Beat oottag^e for him, near the wood mA miil of Ro« 
flBnnajona beautiful spot, upon which they had once 
faeard him say that he should like tö have a house. 
^ We mentioned that Mn Hopkins, the agent, had a 
vifiw to this farm ; apd that he was desirous of gettinij 
rid ©f the Grays : but this he found it no casy matter to 
ftecoin]ifish,because the rent was al ways punctuaily paid i 
there was no preteQce for driving,. even for the duty 
fowls ; Mrs. Gray always had them ready at the prope? 
time» Mr. Hopkins was further provoke^ by seoing 
the rieh improvements, which our farmer xnade every 
year on hiß land : his envy, whIch could^ be moved by 
the neanesj; objects of gain, wascontinually excited bjr 
his nei:ghbouir*s successfui industry» To dofy he eavied 
bixa his green meadows ; andto.»raiQ0n*QW the erocka of 
butter, packed on the ear for Dublin. Farmer Gi*äy's 
tencows, which regnlarly passedbyMr. Hoj^ns' win* 
dowjinoniing^andevenitigvwere asight thatoften spoil^ 
ed his breakfast and supper £ but that which gi*ifived 
thisenviousman the niost was the barrack manure 1 'S» 
would stand at his window» and, wittea heayy Iieai't» 
count the car loadsthat went by tö Gray'» fai^mw 

Ooc&he made an attempt to ruin Gcay's tViend, the 
serjeantyby accusing him secreüy of beingbribcd to seil 
the barrack manure to Gray, foil' less than he had beea 
«»fitered for it, by others ? bat the olTicec, ta whom Mr. 
Hopkins made this complaint, wa» fortunately aman 
who dtd not Hke secret infotmations ; he p^ibl'rely en«- 
qmred into the truth öf the matter^ aird tlic scrjeant'fe 
lienesty and Mr* Hopkinsf mcaimess wcre cle^rly pror- 
ed^, andcontrasted. The consequence of this malicion« 
ioterfecenee was beaefijriaLtQ Gray ;. Cor the. of^cei* told 
the Story to the colonel of theregiment, which w;i8 next 
quartered in the town, and he to the officcr who suc^ 
ceeded him ; so that year after year, Mr. Hopkinsr ap#- 
plied in vain for the barrack manure. Fawmer Gray 
had always the preference, and the hatred of Mr. Hop- 
kins knew »o btmnds ;. that i», no bounds bat the Ictter 
of the law^ of whkh li« was erer mindfui, Uecausc law*- 
•uiteare e^qpesaiv«» 
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At Icngth, howcver, he devised a le^l modc of aii> 
noying his cnemy. Some land, belongmg to Mr. Hop- 
kins, lay betwecn Gray's farm and tbe only bog in thc 
jieighbourhood : now he would not permit Mr. Gray, 
or any body belonging to bim, to draw.turf upon hi» 
bog-road ; and he ibsolutely forbid bis own wretchcd 
tenants to seil turf to the object of his envy. By these 
tncans, he flattered liii-nself, he should lltcrally starve 
Ihe cnemy out of house and homc. " . 

Things were in this Situation when John and Hobin 
Gray dctermined to build a house for their father at Ro- 
sanna. Thöy made no secret to bim of thcir inteptions ; 
for they did not want to surprisc butto please him^and 
to do every thing in tbc manner that would be most 
convenient to bim and their.mother. Their sister,Rose, 
vas in all iheir ccunsels ; and it had been for her last 
three yearsone ofthe chief delij^hts to go,after.herday*s 
work was done, to thc raill at Rosanna, to see how her 
brothers were going on. How bappy are those famiUes 
whcre there is no envy, or jcalousry ; but in which each 
individual takes an interest in the prosperity ofthe whole. 
Farmer Gray was heartily pleased with the gratitude 
and generosity of his boys, as he still continued to call 
thcm : though by the bye John was now three and 
twenty, and his brother only two years younger. 

* My dear boys,* said he, < nothing could be more 
agreeable to me and your mother, than to have a snug 
cottage, near you both, on' the very spot which you say 
I pitched upon, two years ago. This cabin that we now 
live in, after all I have tried to do to prop it up, and 
not with Standing all Rose does to keep it neat and clean 
'within side, is but a crazy sort of a place. We are able 
now to have a better house, and I shall be glad to be 
GUt ofthe reach of Mr. Hopkins's pcrsecution. There- 
ibre, let us set about, and build the new house. 
You shall contribute your share, my boys ; but . only 
a share : mind, I say only a share. ^ And I hope, 
next year, to contribute my share towards buikiing a 
house for each of you : it is time you shöuId think of 
ini^arrying, and settling : it is no bad thipg to faai^e a 



Innrae readf for a brkte. We slvall harr qulte a tittld 
colonj of oor own, at Rosanna. Who knor/» bat I may 
Rv« to see my grand-chikiren, aye, aud my great graiid«> 
children, settkd there aU ardtnd m«, industriovis and 
conceoted.* 

€jit>od will is alfnost a» expedifidi» and eSectuai a» 
Aladin's lamp >— The new edttage, fbr fanwer öray# 
Wars btnit at Rosanna ; aiid he toolt possefisiü» of ic, %ha 
lensuitog spring. They nexl made a garden, and fttP# 
liHhed it -wkh an sdft» of usefWl yegetabies and aome 
preüQr flöwer«. Röse firad greät pleasure in taking care 
«f thia gardeft. Her bvötiiera also laid out a smali green 
lawn before the door ; and planted the boundarics witU 
irhite thom, ct*ab-trees, lilacs, and laturnams. The 
lawn slopieddownto the watet* side; and «he miliand 
copse behind it wcre sceh ftom the parlottr windbwa. 
A prettier cottage, ittdcJed so pretty a one, was nevcjr bcj» 
fore seön in this countf . 

Büt what was better far than the pretty eottagcj wf 
the neat gah!ett,ör the gt^^n lawn, or tfae wliite tUonit 
the crab-trees, the filacs, atid the laburAaiAB) was th€ 
cofttent that smilcd amongst theixi. 

Many, who have hnndredis and thousands, are mis«^ 
fabl«^, becaesethey stiFIdesire möre ; ot, rath^>becatise 
they know not what they woi^dW ^hatc. For instaiwe, 
Mr. Hopkins, the rieb Mr. Hopkins, who had scraped 
together in about fifteen years abore twenty thoasandy 
äonte said thirty tboosand poands, had nevef been happy 
Ibr a aitigle day ; either whilst he was making thts fbr«' 
ttme, o'r when he had made it ; for he was of an avarf- 
dotts dlscomented temper. The more he had the mord 
he detfired. Hd.coüld notbear tbe prosperity öf hia 
neighbotirs ; and if his chvf made bim indttsMious, yet 
h at the same time rehdered him tnisereible« Thoughr 
he was what the World caHs a remarkably fortunat^ 
man, yet the feelings of hisowA mlnd prevented hiiör 
from enjoying his success. He had no wife, no chil* 
dren, to share his wealth. He would not marry» be« 
cause a wife is expensive ; and children are worse than 
taxes« His wbole soul was absorbed in the loye of saiib 

X3 ^- 
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He denied himself, not only the comforts, biSty tbe con^-» 
mon nece^saries of life. He was alone in the world* 
•He was conscious that no hunian being loved him. He 
read bis hlstory in the eyes of all bis neighbpurs. ; • 

It was known that he had riseu upon the ruin of 
otbers ; and, the higher he had riscn, the more conspic- 
uous became the faults of bis cliaracter. Wbenever 
any man grew negligent of his affairs, or by misfortunO' 
was reduced to distress, Hopkins was at band to take 
advantage of bis necessities. His first approaches were 
always made under the senäblance of friendship ; but his 
victims soon repented their imprudent con£idence,whea 
they feit tbemselves in his power. Unrestrained by a 
sense of honour, or the ieelings of humanity, he feit 
no scruple in pursuing bis interest to the V£ry verge of 
what the law would call fraud. Even his own relations 
complained that he duped them without scruple ^ and 
none but strangers to his character, or persons com- 
pelled by necessity, would have any dealings with this 
man. Of what advantage to hiin, or to any one elsCf 
were the thousands he had accumulated l 

It nxay be said that such beings are necessary in so- 
ciely ; that their industry is productive ; and that, there- 
fore, they ought to be preferred to the idic unproductive 
members of the community : but wealth and happiness 
ara not the same things. Perhaps, at some future pe- 
riod, enlightened politicians may think the happiness of 
nations more impprtant than their wealth. In this point 
of vicw, they would consider all the members of society, 
who are productive of happiness, as neither useless nor 
despicable ; and, on the contraiy, they would contenux 
and discourage those who merely accumulate money» 
without enjoying or dispensing happiness. But some 
centuries must probably elapse before such a Philo- 
sophie race öf politicians can arise. In the mean tim«]^ 
let US go on with our story. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The FoolUh andthc Weak are the Frey of the Wickcd. 

M<i. Hopkins was ehraged, when he found that bis 
expected victim escaped bis snares. He saw tbe pretty 
cottage rise, and tbe mill of Rosanna work, in despite 
of bis malevolence. He long bi'ooded over bis malice 
in silence. As be stood one day^ on tbe top* of a bigh 
mount on bis own estate, from whicb be bad a vie\y of 
tbe surrounding country, bis eyes« fixed upon tbe littlc 
paradise in tbe possession of bis enemies. He always 
called those bis eneraies of vvbom he was tbe enemy : 
tbis is no uncomiiion mistake, in tbe language of tbe 
passiond. 

' The Rosanna mill shall be stopped before tbis day 
twelve month, or ray name is not Hopkins/ said be tö 
himself. ' I bave sworn vcngeaace against those Grays ; 
and I will bumble tbem to tbe dust, before I bave done 
with tbem. I sball never sleep in peace, tili I- have 
driven these people from tbe coutitry.* «^ 

It was bowever no easy matter to drive from the 
country such inoffensive inhabitants. The first tbing 
Mr. Hopkins resolved upon was to purchase,from Simon 
O'Dougberty, the field adjoining to that in whicb the 
mill stood. The brook fiowed through tbis iield ; and 
Mr. Hopkins saw, with malicious satisfaction, that he 
could at a small expense turn tbe course of the stream, 
and cut off the water from the mill. Poor Simon, by 
tbis time, bad reduced himself to a Situation, in which 
his pride was compelled to yield to pecüniary consid« 
erations. Witbiathe three last years his circumstan- 
ces had been materially changed. Wbilst he was a 
bachelor, bis income bad been sufiicient to maintain 
him in idleness. 

. Soft Simon, bowever, at last, took it into his bead to 
jnarry ; or, r^tber, a cunning damsel, who bad been bis 
mistress for some years, took it into her bead to make 
kiin inarry. She was skilled in the arts botb of wheed« 
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ling «nd scolÜing : to resist these united powetft m» 
too much to be expected frpm a man of Siinon's easj 
tetnpcr. 

He argaed thus witb hiniBelf :-*^ She has cost mt 
more, as she tS) than if she had been my wife twice 
QVer i for she has no interest in looking after ^saj thing 
belonging to me» but only just living on from day t» 
day, and making the tnost ibr herseif aml her ohiidreit» 
And the phUdren too^ali in the same way^ snatching 
what they can make sttre of for themseKes. Now, if 
I make lier my lawfol wifa^as she desires, the property 
will be her's as well as mine ; and it will be her tatterest 
to look after alL S^he U a stirrii^ QoubIe'woma% md 
will save me a World ef troubie, and make the best o§ 
every thing for her children'a sake ; and they, bMhg 
then all acknowledged by me, will make my interest 
tlieir own as she says ; andy betidesi this is the onlf 
way left rae to have peace/ 

To avoid the cares and plagues of mattimony, and 
that worst of plagues a wife's tongue, Simon first was 
mdubed to keep a mistres^ and now» lo sÜenee his mis-« 
tress, beilade her his wife. She assured him that, tili 
she was hislawf«! lady» she never should have peaceor 
quietness ; nor cottld she» in eonscience, aufier him to 
kave a moment's rest. 

Simon married her, to* ine his own phrase, out ofi 
hand ; but the marriage was only the beginning of new 
troubles. The brtde had hordes and clan» of relationB» 
who came peuringin^ firom aH qttarters, to pay their 
respecu to Mistress^ O^Dougherty. Her good easy^ 
man could not shut his doors ag^nst any one ; che Q^ 
Dougherty's were above a hundred years» aye two bmi-» 
dred years agOy&mous for hospitalhy ; and it wasincnrn» 
bentupon Sunon O'Dougherty to keep up tue honotir 
of the family. Hisf four children were nöw to be main« 
tained in idieness ; for they like their father, had anin* 
surtnoüntable ayer sion to budnese. Thcf public opfaiton 
of Shnon suddetiiy ehaaged. Thoser who were aay wäy- 
related to tkeO'Dovgüepty^^andwhodreaded that he 
«Ad hiechüdiMs alMRitd appl^i t» fehem^ ibr feoauiy' 
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a«8istancevbeganthe cry against hiiti of-< What a shame 
it iä* that the man does not do something for himself^' 
and bis family. How can those expect to b« belped 
who won't lielp themselves ? He is contented indeed ! 
Yea, and he must soon be contented to seil the lands. 
that. have been in the fämiiy so long ; and then, by and 
bye, he must be content, if he does not^bestir himself,, 
tD.be carried to jaifl. It is a sin for ajiy one to be con- 
tent lo eat the bi^ead of idleness !' 

These apd similar reproachcs were uttcred often« ia 
ouridie hero*spresence. They would, perhaps, have-, 
cxcited him to.some sort of exertion, if his friend Sir> 
.Hyacinth O'BrLen, had not, in consequence of certain 
electioneeringservicesjand in consideration of his being^ 
one of the best sportsmenin the county, and of Simon's 
baving named a horse after him, procured for him a 
place, of about fifty pounds a year in the revenue. lipon 
the profits of this place Simon contrived to live) in a 
shanü>ling sort of way. 

. How long lie might have shitffled on i« a problem» 
wlücb must now for ever remain unsolvcd : for his indo-> 
Icoce wasnot pertmtted to take its natural course : his 
ruin was accelerated by the secret Operation of an active 
and malignant poiver, Mr. Hopkins, who had deter- 
xnined toget that field'which joined to Gray's mill,and 
who well knew tliat the pride of the ODoughertys* 
wpuld resist the idea o£ selling to him any part or par* 
cel of the lands ofRnsanna^ deviscd a scheme tareduce 
Simon toimmediate and inextricable distress. Simon 
was, as it might hav^ been foreseen, -negligentin dis- 
charging the duties of his offiee \ whroh was that o£ a 
Supervisor, 

He either did not know, or connived.at the practices 
of sundry illegal distHlers in bis neighbourhood. Ma- 
licious tongues did not scruple to say that he took mo-^ 
ney, upon some 9ccasions, from the delinquents ; but 
this he ppsitively denied. Possibly, bis wife and sons^ 
Knew more of this matter than he did, They sold cer* 

^ B«97 on Cbarity Scliool«, 
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tain Bcrap» of paper» called Protections, to several pettfr 
distillers, whose safest protection would have been Si- 
mon's indolence. One of the scraps of paper,to whicli 
there was O'Doug^erty's signaturei feil into the haoda 
of Mr. Hopkins. 

That Dothin^ img^t beomitted to insure bis disgrace^ 
Hopkins sent a person, on Tfhom he could depend» t» 
give Simon netice that there was an illegal still at socIl 
a houscy naming the house for which the protection was: 
gvanted» Soft Simon received the information withhis 
customary carelessnesS) said it was too late to think o£ 
going to seize the still that eireningt and declared he.^ 
would have it seised the next day : but the next day he 
put it ofi^ sad thfr day afterwards he forgot it, and the 
di^ after that, he^ received a letter from the collector of 
excise> summoning him to. answer to an informatioiiL 
which bad been laulagalnst him for misconduot. Ia< 
this emergencyj he resolved to have recourse to his> 
friend Sir Hyacinth O'Brieni who» he thougb^ csiilflt 
make intecest to screen him from jusüce. SirHyacinth 
gave kirn a letter to the coUector, who happenedto be 
in the couatry .. Away he went with the lettep t he wa& 
met on the rc^ by a friend, who advised hinir to ride as; 
hard after the collector as he could, to overtake him» 
before he should reach caunsellorQuin's, where he weas^ 
^ngagedtodme. CounsellorQuin^was candidate for- 
the county, in Opposition to Sir Hyacinth O^Brien i and 
it was well understood that' wfapever the one; favoured 
the other hatcd. It behoved Simon therefore to oiiEer* 
take the collector, before he should be withia the ene-< 
my's gates. Simon whipped and spurred,^ and puBed 
and fretted, but all in vain ; for he was mounted upoik 
the horse which, as the reader may remember, feil 
into the tan-pit. The collector reached counsellor 
Quin*«8 Icmg before Simon arriyed ; and, when he pre- 
• sented SirHyaciath's letter, it was receivted in a nianner 
that shewed it came too late. Simon lost bis place and 
hissixty pounds a year : but whlat he found raost trying* 
to his temper, were the reproaches of his wife, which 
were loudj tatter^ and unceasing. He kne Wjfrom expe - 



i4eiiC9e, tliatnotfaing cöuld silehce her but letting .her 
<< have all the plca ;'' so he suffered her to.rail tili she 
was «fuite out of breath, and he very nearly asleep, aktd 
then «aid, < Whatyovi have been observing^ is all veiy 
just, no doubt ; but, since a thing past can't be recalled 
and those that are upon the ground, as our proverb 
says, can go no Ibwer, that's a great comfort; so we may 
be content.* 

* Content, in troth ! Is it content to live upon pota- 
toißs and salt ? I, that amyour iawful wife ! And you, 
that are an O'Dougherty too, to let your lady be de- 

.meaned and looked down upon, as she will be nöw, 
even by them that are Sprung upfrom nothing sinoe 
yesterday. There's Mrs. Gray, over yonder at Rosan- 
na, living on your own land ; look at her, and look at 
me ! and seewhata difference there is !* 

< Some difference there surely is,' said Simon» 

* Some difference there surely is,* rcpeated. Mrs. 
O'Dougherty, raisingher voice to the sh rillest note 
of objurgation ; for she was provoked by a sigh that es- 
caped Simon, as he pronounced his reply, or rather bis 
acdeding sentence. Nothing, in some cases, provokes 
a feiliale so much as agreeing with her. 

* And, if there is some difference betwixt me and 
Mrs. Gray, I should be glad to know whose fault that 
is?* 

< So should I, Mrs. O'Dougherty. 

< Then TU teil you, instantly, whose fault it is, Mr. 
O'Dougherty ; the fault is your own, Mr:0*Dougherty. 
No,the fault is mine, Mr. O'Dougherty, for marryihg 

' you > or consorting with yöu at all. If I had been «match- 
ed to an sLctire industrious man, like Mr.'Gray, I might 
hare been as well in the world and better than Mrs. 

'Gray ; for I should become afortune beitter thanshe» 
or any of her seed breed or generation ; and its a scan« 
dal in'the foce of the world, and all the world says so, 
its a scandal to see them Grays Hburishing and settling 
a cölony,*there,at Rosanna at our expense.' 

* Not at our expcnse, my dear ; for you know ire 
made notbing of eiiher tan yard or null : and now they 
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pay US thirty pouiids a year, and that punctually toe.-<«« 
What should wc do without it, now we have lost thc 
place in the revenue ? I am sure I think wc wers^yery 
lucky to get such tenants as the Grays.' 

< In truth I think no such thing ; ior, if yoa had been 
blesscd with the sense of a midge, you might have done 
«lltliey have done yourself: and thcn what a different 
way your lawful wife and family would have been in ! 
I am sure 1 wish it had pleased the saints above to have 
married mc, when they were aboutit, to such a manas 
farmer Gray or his sons.* 

* As for the sons,* said Simon, ' they are a llttle out 
t>f the way in point of age : but as to farmer Gray I see 
no objcction in life; and if he sees none and will change 
wives, I'm sure, Ally, I shall be content/ 

The sort of composure r.nddry humour with which Si- 
mon made tbis last Speech overcamethe small remains 
of Mrs. O'Doughertv's patience : she burst intoa pas- 
ftion of tears ; and, trom this hour, it being now past 
eleven o*clock at night, from this hour tili six in thc 
morning, she never ceased weeping, wailing and up- 
braiding. 

Simon rose from his sleepless bed) saying, * The 
saints above, as you call them, must take care of you 
now, Ally, any how ; for i'm fairly tired out t so I must 
go a hunting, or a shooting, with my friend, Sir Hya- 
cinth O'Brien, to recruit my spirits/ 

The unfortunate Simon found, to his mortification> 
that his horse was so lame he could scarcely walk.«-^ 
Whilst he was considering where he could borrow a 
horse, just for the day's hunt, Mr. Hopkins rode into 
his yard, mounted npon a finc hunter. Though natu- 
rally supercilious, this gentleman could stoop to con- 
quer : he was weil aware of Simonis dislike to him, but 

he also knew that Simon was in distress for money > 

Even the strengest passions, of those. who involve 
thcmselyes in pecuniary difßculties, must yield to the 
exigenciesofthemoment. Easy Simon'sindolence had 
nowreduced him toa Situation in which his pride was 
obiiged to bend to his interest. Mr. Hopkins had once 



been repulsed "^ith haughtiness, by the representative 
t>f the O'Dougherty family, when he offered topurchasc 
some of the iamily estati^^ but hb proposal was now 
better timed, and was made with all tJie address of 
-which h'e Nvas masier. He began by begging Simon to 
give him his opinion of the horse, on which he was 
mounted, as he knew Mr. O'Dougherty was a pardcu- 
larly good judge of a hunter ; and he wbuld not buy it 
froni Counseltor Quin^s grooni, wilhoüt having a akilful 
ft'iend*8 advice. Then he asked, whether it was true 
that Simon and the Collector had quarrelied, exclaimcd 
against tiie malice and ofticioasness of the. informe r, 
"whoever he might be, and finished by observing that, 
if the toss of feis place put Simon to any inconvenience, 
Ihere was a ready way of supplying himself with money, 
by the sale of any of the lands of Rosamia. The im»- 
m'ediate want of a horse, and the comparisonhe made, 
at this moment, between the lame animal on which he 
"wasleaning, and the fine hunter upon which Hopkins 
was mounted, had more effect upon Simon tlian all the 
Test. Before they parted, Mr. Hopkins concluded a 
bargain for the üeld on which ne had set his heart : he 
obtained it for less than its value by three years pur- 
chase. The hunter was part oithe valuable considera- 
tion he gave to Simon. 

The moment Hopkins was in possesston of Ihis field 
adjoining to Gray*s mill, he set about to turn the miil 
coarse. fite was not to be deterred in this undertaking, 
even by the apprehension of expcnse ; he calculated 
that he should not ultimately be a loser, by his prcsent 
labours ; for he rcsolved to flood his meadow with the 
^aier^ which he turned from the mill course. 



CHAPTER V. 

Falae Wants are the Sourcea ofTorvcrty. 

We shall leave him to his <^erations : matters ot 
higher Import claim our attention. Öne xnorningy as 
Rose was on the little lawn befoie the house door, gath- 
cringthc first^snow drops of the year, aservant inahandr 
some livciy rode up, and asked if Mr. Gray or any ot 
the family wcre at home ? Her father and brdtherä 
ivcrc out in the fields, at some di»tance v but she said 
she would i-un and ciaill them. < There \& no occasion 
Miss,' said the servant ; for'the business is only to leave 
these Cards for the ladies of the family.* 

He put two Cards into Rose's band and galloped off 
%mh theair ofaman whohad a^V^a^ deal of busiaess 
of importance to transact. The cards contained an \n- 
vitalion to an election ball, which Sir Hyacinth O'Brien 
was going to give to the secöndary class of gentry in 
the Country. , 

Rose took the cards to her mother ; and, whilst they 
}rere reading them over for the second time, in came 
famier Gray to breakfast. * What have we here child V 
saidlie, taking up one of the cards. ^ He looked at his 
wife and daughter with some anxlety, for a moment ; 
and then, as if he did not wish to restrain tktih, turAed 
the conversation to another subject^ and nothlng was 
said of tbe ball tili breakfast was over. 

Mrs. Gray then* bade Rose go and put herflowers in 
water ; and, as soon as she was out of the room, said, 
* My dear, I see you don*t like that we should go to 
this ball, so I am glad I did not say what I thought of it 
to Rose, before you came in : for you must know, I had 
a mother's fooUsh variity about me ; and the minute I 
saw the card, I pictured to myself our Rose dressed 
like any of the best of the ladies, and looking handsom- 
er than most of them, and every body admiring her ! 
but perhaps the giri is better as she is, having not been 
bred to be a lady. And yet| now we are as well in the 



World as many tbat set up for, and are reckoned gentle- 
fplks, why should not pur girl lake this opportunuy of 
ri&ing a Step in Hfe ? 

Mrs. Gray spoke with some confüsion, and hesita- 
tion. * My dear,' replied farmer Gray, in a gentle, yet 
firm tone, ' it is very natural that you, being thc mothr 
^r of such a girl as cur Rose, should be proud of lier, 
lind eager to 9how her to the best advantage ; but thci 
xnain point is to make her happy, not to do just what 
vill please our own vanity for t'he minute. . Now I ani 
not at al} sure, that raising her a step inlife,' even if we 
pould do it by sending her to this ball, would be for hei^ 
happiness. Are wc not happy as we are— Come in*^ 
]äose, love i conie in ; I should be glad for you to hear 
what we are sayipg» and judge for yburself : you are old 
enougb, an4 wise enough, I am sure. I was going tp 
fisk, are npt we ^1 happy in the way we live' together^ 
»pw?* 

^ Yes ! Oh yes ! That we are, indeed,' said both the 
wife and daughter. 

< Then should we not be content, and not wish to al- 
%fiv our condition V 

* But tp go to only one ball, papa, would i^ot alter our 
cpQjdition, would it ?' said Rose^ tirajdly. 

* Jf we begin *pnce tp set Up for gentry, we shall not 
like to go back again to be what we are now : so beforer 
we begm, we had best consider wl^at we havc to g^n 
by a change. We have m,eat, drink, clolhes, and fire i 
what more .could wc have, if we were gentry ? Wo 
bavo enough to do« and not too much. We are all 
well ^leasep wijth ourselves and with ope auother. Wo 
bave health and good consciences : what more could 
we havie^if we were to «et up to be gentry ? Or, rath- 
pVi to (Mit the f^xfi^UQn ploser, could we m that .case 
have all these comforts ? No, I think not : for, ifii th.e 
first pi9^9 we ^shpuld be ^traiteped for want of money > 
oecause ^ worldof Ipaubles, tbat wc don't fecl the want 
ofnoWfWpuld becomp as necessary to us as our üaily 
bread, We sjiould be ashamed not to have all the 
tj^ipg^^lt gj^p^lC'fo^ka hayc -, though thcsc don't ßig« 
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nify a straw, nor Imlf a straw,in pointof any real pleasv 
urc they give, still they must be had. Tben,we should 
be ashained of the work by wbich we tnust make mon- 
cy to pay for all thcse knick-nacks. Jobn and Robin 
vrould blush up to tbe eyes» tben, if tbey were to be 
caugbt by the gcnteel folks in tbeir xnill, heaving up 
fiacks of flour. and covered all over with nieal ; or if 
they werc to be found, with their arms bare beyond the 
cibowpy in the tan-yard. And you, Rose, would hur- 
ry your spinniiig whctl out of sight» and be afraid to 
bc caught cookinginy dinner. Yet there is no sbame 
in any of thcse things, and uow we are all proud of do- 
ing theni.' 

* And long may we be so 1' cried Mrs. Gray. * You 
are right, and I spoke like a foolish woroan. Rose, mj 
cljiid, throw the&e cards into the fire. We are happy 
and contented ; and, if we change, we shaU ba discon« 
tentedaud unliappy, asso many of what tbey,caji our' 
betters are. Therc ! the cards are burnt ; now let ua 
think no niore about them/ 

' Rose I hope is not disappointcd about this ball ; are 
you niy little Rose ?* said her father, drawihg her to- 
tvards bim, and scaiing her on bis knee. 

< There was one reason, papa,' said Rose, blushing', 
* there was one reason, and only one, why I wished to 
liave gone to this ball/ 

* Well, let US hear it. You shall do as you please; I 
promise you before band. But teil us the reason. I 
believe you have found it somewhere at the bottom of 
that snow drop, which you have been examining this. 
last quarter of an hour. Come, let me have a peep,* 
added he, laughing. 

* The only reason, papa isf^masj I mean,* said 
Rose — * But, look ! Oh, I can't teil you now. See whqf 
is Coming.* 

Ifwas Str Hyacinth O'Brien, in his gig ; and with 
him his English servant, StaflTord, whose staid and so- 
ber demeanor was a perfect contrast to the dash an4 
bustle of his master's appearance. This was an elec«. 
tioneering visit. Sir Hyacinth was cauvassing. the 



cou^fT-^i&bti&iiieasiQ wkich he took great delight^and 
in which he was said to excel. He pos«essed ai! the 
Tequiait^ qualificatioDs,and was ceitainlf excited by a 
sufficdently strong motiv.e ; for he luiew that if he 
flhouid lose bis eiectioD) he should at the same thne 
lose bis liberty ; as the prinlege of a xnember di par-«^ 
liamen^: Was necessary to protect hivti from-being arrest^ 
ed. He bad a large estatei y et he was one of the poor«» 
est meniii (the county ; tbr^ no matter whal a*person's 
IcM^uiie .may be, if be spend mor« than his income, he 
must be poor. Sir Üyaclntli O'Brleii) not only spent 
Buxre thun bis incopie, bot, desired that bis rent-roU. 
should be thougbt to be at least double what it rcally 
iras : of course be was obliged to live up to the fortune 
wblcb be afiectcd to pqssess ; and this idle vanity earl^ 
io life entangled him iü difüculties, from which he bad 
neY«r «uf&cient strength of mind to extrlcate bimset^ 
£Ee was ambitious to be the leading man in bis coanty> 
studiedallsthe »ts.of popularity, and found them ex- 
tremely jexpensive, and stood a conteated election.--^ 
He succeeded; bat his success cost himsevefpal thou*^ 
Sauds. Aii wa^ to be set ta rights by his talents as a. 
public Speaker ; and these were considerable. He had 
cloquence, wit,. bumour 9 and sufiicient assuraticc to 
place them> all in the füllest light. His speeches in par-- 
liament were much admired, and the passion of atn^ 
bition was now kindled in his mind : he determined ti» 
be a leading man in the Senate ; and) whilst he pursued 
this objßct witli entbusiasm, bis private aflairs were en- 
tir^ly neglccted. Ambition ana economy never can. 
agree. SAr Hyacuith, bbwever, found it necessary td* 
tbe happiness» that is, to the splendoür of bis existence: 
to suppiy,by some means ör other, the want of what 
he called the paltryselRshcounterfeitvirtue— economy. 
Notbing less would do than the sacvifice of, that whicb 
liad beeo once in bis estimatlon the most noble and gen» 
«fous >ef human virtues— »patridti^m. The s^crifice wasi 
painfuU but he could notavoid making it ; because, af- 
ter Uving i^xm five thousand a year, he could not live 
«PQU ^ßre hundred. So, irom.a^>fiamiAg^tisiQtbc^ai)ik 
into a pentioned place^man. 

Y % 
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He then employed all his powers» of wit and soptely« 
try» to ridiculc the principles which he had abandoned« 
In Short he affected to glory in a specles of pditica) 
profligacy ; and laughed or sneered at public virtue^as 
if it couldonljrbe tlu^ raadness of enthusiasm, or the 
meanncsi of hypocrisy. By the brilliancy of his con- 
Tersation,and the gaiety of his luannerS) Sir Hyacinth 
ftomeümes succeeded in persuading others that he was 
in the right; but,alas ! there wasone person wbom he 
could never deceive ; and that was him^elf. He desfiU- 
ed himselff and nothing could make him amends for the 
self-complacency that he had lost. Without aelfa/ifiro^ 
Nation all theluxurles ofUfeare taatelesa. 

Sir HyacinthO'Bricn, howcver, was for some years 
thoughl, by those who could only see the outward man^ 
to be happy ; and it was not tili the derangement of 
bis affairs became public that the world began at once 
to pity and blame him. He had a lucrati^e p/acoi but 
li« wasy or thought hlmself obliged. to live in a aty\e 
auitedtoit;. and he was not ohe Shilling the^richer for 
his plac«! He endeavoured to repair his sliattered for* 
tune by marrying a rieh heiress, but the heiress was, 
or thonght herseif) obliged to live up to her fortune ; 
and) of course her husband .was not one Shilling the 
rieh er for his marriage. When Sir Hyacinth was oc- 
casionally distressed for money, his agent, 'vho manag- 
ed all his affairs in his absence> borrowed money with 
as much expedition as possible ; and expedition> in 
matters of business, must, as every body knows, be paid 
for cxorbitantly. There are men who, upon such 
terms, will be as expeditiouf» in lending money as ex« 
travagance and ambiUon unitcd can desire. Mr. Hop« 
kins was one of these ; and he was the money lender 
who supplled the Baronet's real and imaginary wants. 
Sir Hyacinth did not know the extreme disordcr of his 
own affairs, tili a sudden dissolution of parliament oblig- 
ed him to prepare for the expense of a nbw election. 
When he went to the country, he was at once beset 
with duns and constituents, who claimed from him fa- 
vours and promises. Miserable i« the man wha courts 



pöptikrity, if he be not rieh enough to purcHase -vrhat 
he covetSi 

Our Baronet endeavoured to laugh off wlth agood 
grace his apostacy from the populär party ; andywhilst 
he ceuld laugh at the head of a plentiful table . he could 
not fail to find tnanjr who would laugh with hiro ; but 
there was a strong party formed ägainst him in the 
county. Two other candidates were his cotnpetitors : 
one of them was Counsellor Quin, a man of vulgär 
manners and mean abilities, bjut y4^t one who could 
drink and cajole elector4s füll as well as Sir Hyacinth 
iHth all his wit and eloquence. The otiier candidate^. 
Mr. Molyneux, was still more formidable ; not as an 
electioneerer, but as aman of talents and unifnpeachi- 
ed integrity, which had been successfully« exerted in 
the Service of his countiy. . He. was no demagogue^ 
but the friend of justice and of the poor>. whom he 
-'would not suifev to be oppressed by the band of power, 
or persccuted by the malice of party spirit. A lav^e 
number of grateful independent constituents united to 
Support this gentleman. Sir Hyacinth O'Bden had 
rcason to trernble for his fate ; it was to him a desperate 
game. Hc canvassed the county with the most keen 
uctivity;and took caretoengage in his interest all thosc 
undcrlinga who delightin giiUoping round the coüntry^ 
to elcctionecr, and who think themselves paid by the 
momentary consequence they.enjoy, and the bustle they 
ereate. 

Amongst these busy bodies was SimonO'Dougherty: 
indolent in all his own concerns, he was remarkably ao» 
tive inmana^ingthe afiairs ofothers. His home be^ 
ing now insuf&rable to him, he was glad to stroll about 
the country ; and to him Sir Hyacinth O'Brien left all 
the dirty work of the canvas. Soft Simon had reduced 
himself to thelowestclassof «/a/X:««, or Walking gentla» 
9ne7i,as they are'termed ; men who have nothing, to do, 
and no fortune to suppovt-them, but who style them- 
selves esquire ; and who, to use their own mode of ex- 
pression, are jealous of that title, and of their Claims, to 
family antiquity. Sir Hyacinth O'ßrien knew how at 
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once to iattev l%m^'»pnde, aod to Iure Mm onbf 
pvomises. Soft Simon beiieved that the baronet, if he 
gamed bis cl#ctiön, woald peocure him a place in ihe 
customs, oquivalent tothat of which iie had lately been 
depiived. Upon the faith of tbis pronüse, Simon worki* 
ed harder for bis patron tban ever he was knowA to do 
upon any previous occasion ; and he was not defident 
Intbac essentlal eharacterisücof an eüectioneerer, boast- 
Ing. He carned tbis .babit sometimes rai^her too far^ 
Ibr he not only boasted fio as to bully the «pposite par.- 
ty^ bttt 80 as to deciere bis friends : over hisiaottie, -fae 
eften persuaded bis patron tiiat he could-commandTo- 
lers with whom he had no manner of IcflueDce. For 
instance ; he told Sir Hyactnth O'Brien that he vasxei> 
tainall the Grays would yote for him ; and it was in coc« 
sequence c^ this assurance that the cai*ds of invitation 
to. the ball had been sent io Rose and her mother, and 
that the baronet was now ceme in person ta pey täs sxr- 
•pects at Rosaona. 

We have kept him wsdting an uncooscionable ömt^ 
•t thexottagje doorf we must now show him^in. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Tke hane9f ur.e easüy dcceived, 

THÄbeautyof Rose'i^as the first thing that struck. 

iiim upon bis eniranee. Theimpression was so sudden, 

and so llvely , that, for a few mimites, the deccien, and 

and all that bdonged to k, vanished fpora bis memory. 

•The politene.s»of a county candidate madc him appear^ 

in other houses, charmed with fathcr, mother^ son, and 

dau|fhtei» 5 but in this cottage there was no occasimi for 

dissimulation ; he wasre»l4y pleased with each individ- 

ual of the family. Tbc neural leetings of the heart were 

touched. ;rhe arabitious^an fergotAHhis sehenies, 

«nd m ^is cares, in- the conternpläticm of this Immble 

'j^eture of happiaess and oentent i and Ae barMtet cea» 
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tersed a füll quarter of an hour, with Farmer Gray, be« 
Ibre he relapsed into himself. 

* How rauch happier,* thought he, <are these people 
than I am ; or than I have ever been. They are con- 
tented in obscurity; I was discontented even in the füll 
blaze of celebrity. But my fate is fixed. I embarked 
on the seaofpoUti<:s as thoughtlcssiy asif it were only 
6n a party of pj^asure : now I am chained to the oar^ 
and a galley slave cannot be more wretched.* 

Perhaps the beauty of Rose had some ^hare in cxcit- 
ing Sir Hyacinth's sudden taste for rural felicity. It i» 
certain he at first expressed more disappointment, at 
hearing she would not goto the balljthan atbeing told 
that her father and brothers could not voie for him. — - 
Farmer Gray, who was as independent in his principles. 
as in his circümstances, honestly answered the baronet 
ihat he thought Mr. Mplyoßuxthc littest mun to rep- 
resent the county ; and thatit was for him he should 
therefore vote. Sir Hyacinth tried all his powers gf 
persuasion in vatti,andhe left the cottage mortified and 
:fnelancholy. 

He met Simon O'Dongherty when he had driven a» 
few miies from the door; and, in a tone of much pique 
and dlspleasure, reproachcd him for having deceived* 
liim intoa beli'cf that the Gray's were his friends. Si-. 
mon was.rather embarrassed, but the genius of gossip- 
ing had Iirckily just supplied him with a hint, by which 
be could extricate himself from this difficulty. 

* The fault is all your own, if I may make so free as 
to teil you so. Sir Hyacinth O/Bricn/ said he, <äs 
Capital an electioneerer. as you are, Pll engage VW find 
öne that shall our do you here. Send nie and Stafford 
back^ agaiti this mlnute tö Rosanna, apd we'll bring you 
the three votes as dead as crows in an hour*s tin^e, 6v 
my name is not O'Doagherty now.* 

* I protestf, Mr. 0*Dougherty, I do not understand 
you.' 

* Then l«t me whisper half a word in your car, Sir 
Hyacinth, and 1*11 make you sensible l*m right' Simon 
viqked most signtficantlv) audrlooked wonderou» vfV»^ 
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• 
then stretcbing himsclf half off bis horse into tht gig» 
to gaii) Sir Hyacinth's car, he whispered that he kneVf 
froni thc best autbority^Stafford was in love ^ ithGray's 
pretty daughter» Rcsc : au4 tb^t Rose had no dislike to 
bim; that she was all to her iather and brotbexs» and of 
course couid and wouid secure tbeir vote^ if prpperly 
9poke to/ 

This intelUgence did not ixnmediate^ produce Ihe 
pleasing change of countenance which might bavebeen 
expected. Sir Hyacinih coldty repUed that he could 
i)ot spare Stafford at present, and drove op. The gen- 
ius Qt gossiping, according to her ustial CDst6n>y had. 
«xagger^nted considerably in her report Stafibrd was 
attached to Ros», but had never yet told her so ; and 
as to RosC) we might perhaps haye known all hermindf 
if Sir. Hyacinth's gig had not appeared just as she was 
seated on her father*s knee» and going to teil him her 
i*ea9on for wlshing to^ gx) to the balL 
^ Stafford acted in thc capacity of house Steward to the 
hilronet ; and had the management of a\lbis tna«ter*a 
unmanageable servants. He had brought with hm 
from England, ideas of order and pnnctuality) which 
werp somewhat ncw» and extremely troub)esom^> ta 
Ibe dompstics at Hyacinth*hall : conscquently he waa 
ipuch disliked by them ; tai^ not only by theni,butbf 
most of the country people in the neighbourhood^ 
Who imagined he had a »trong predileption in favoyr p£ 
cvery thing that was EngU$h f and an undisguised con- 
tempt for all that was Irish. They howev«r perceived 
that this prejudice against the Irish admittcd of excep- 
tions ; the faniily of the Grays, Stafford acknowJedged^ 
were almost as Qrd^riy,punctüaUndustrious and a^xee« 
;vble, as if they hadbeen bpr^ ip Ei>gJ^nd* This was 
matter of so much sijirprise tp hiro that he could not 
forbear going at every JLeisure hpur to ^he will, or the 
cpttagß of Rosanöa, to convin^ce h>«»clf- th^t such 
thmgs could actually be in Ireland. He bought all tha 
Jt)UrfprthehaliatRo8annainiil; and Rose supplied 
the housekeeper constantly wli ii poultry ; so that hi» 

mut^v'fi bttsiu^ !?9&UftwaUy ob^ed Stafford to repcat 



Äis vhits i ah j fcverV time he went to Gt^y's cottage^ ' 
he thought it more and ndofe likb än'Eriglish fariti 
house, and imagined Rose evefy day looked matt 
hke an English woman than any thing eise. * What ä 
pity she was not born on the other side of th6 water s 
for then his mother and friends ifi Warwickshire, coitta 
never have made any objection toher. B.ut, she being 
and Irish" woman,tbcy would for c^srtain hever fancy her. 
He had oftentimes heard them as good as say that Vi 
would break their heartsifhe <vas to marry and settle 
4niongst the bogs and the wlM Irish. 

This recoUcction of his friends* prejudices at first de* 
terred Stafford from thinking of marrying ttose : but it 
sometimes kappens that reflection upon the prejudiees 
of othcrs shewsus thefolly of our own, and so it was 
in the prcsent instante. Stafford wrote frequentljr to 
his &*iend8, in Warwickshire, toassure them that they 
had "quite wrongnotions of Ireland; that alllreland was 
not a bog ; that there were several well grown t^ee8 in 
the parts he had visited ; that thcre was some as pretty 
villages as you cöuld wish to see any where, only that 
they called them towns ; that the men, though some d 
them still wear brogues,were liiore höspitable to iittan- 
gers than the English; and that the wömen, when not 
8moke-dried,were some of the handsomest he had setrx^ 
especially one Rose, or Rosamond Gray, who was also 
the best and most agreeable girl he had ever knowri ; 
though it wasalmost a sinto say so much of one w'hö 
was not an Englishwoman born.' 

Mach more in the sarae strain Stafford wrote to his 
mother; who, in reply to these letters, ^ besought him 
to consider well what he was about.> before he sulTered 
himself Co begin falling desperately in love with his 
Rose or Rosamond Gray, or any Irish woman whatsoe* 
ver ; who, having been bred in a mud walled cabio, 
couid never beexpected to tum out atthe long i*un> 
equal to a true bom English woman, hred in a slated 
hoiise.* 

Stafford's notions had been so much enlarged by hk 
trarelsy that he could not ayoid smiling at some passa- 
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ges in hi8 mother's epistle : jet he so far agreed wiiK 
her in opinioU) aa to think it prudent not to begin falling 
desperately in love with any woman^SThether Irish or 
£ngUah9 tili he was thoroughly acquainted with her 
t^uiper anddisposition. He therefore prudently for- 
boTC^that is to say, as much ashe Could forbear,to shew 
any signa of bis attachment to Rose tili he bad fall 6p« 
po«tuuity offormiug a decisive judgment of her char- 
tcter. 

This he had now in bis power. He saw tbal bis tnas- 
ter was Struck with the fair Rosamoud's charms ; and 
he knew that Sir Hyacinth would pursue bis piirpose 
ivitb no common perseverence. His heart beat with 
joy, when the card wbich brought her refusal arrived. 
He read it ovcr and over agaln : and at last put it into 
his bosom dose to his heart. ^Rose is a gopd daughter/ 
Said he to himself ; ' and that is a sign.she will make a 
good wife. She is too innocent to see> or suspect that 
master has taken a fancy to her, bot she isrlght lo do as 
her prudent affccüonate father advises. I nevev loved 
that Farmer Gray so well> in all my whole life, as at 
•this instant.' 

^ Stafford was int^rrupted in his reverie by his master: 
who, in an angry voicc, calied for bim to enqaire why 
he had not^ according to his Orders, served out snme 
bats for his horses the preceding day. The truth was 
that anxiety about Rose and the ball had made him to- 
tally forp:et the oats. StafTord coloured a good dealy 
confessed that he had done very wrong to forget the 
oats, but that he would go to the granary immediately, 
aiid servethem out to the groom. Perhaps Staflbrc;"s 
u^ual exactness might have rendered his Omission p- r^ 
donable, to any less irritable and peremptory master 
than Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, 

When Sterne bnce heard a maater severely repri- 
roandingaservant for sotne trifling fault, he said to 
the gentleman,*my dear Sir, we should not expect to 
have every ?irtue ^under the sun for twenty pounds a 
jear.* 



Sir Hyacintb O'Bi-ien, expectAd tö have" theift fotr 
merely the promisc of twcnty pounds a y«ar. ThougU 
hc never punctually paid bis servants' wages,hc abused 
thTBiii mostinsolently whenevcrhe was in apassion.— -^ 
Upon the present.occasion, bis ill-humoiir was height» 
cned by jealöusy. 

< I wish, Sir,' tried hc to Stafford, after pouring fortk 
a volley of üaths, < you would raind your business, and 
not »un after objects that are not fit for yoii. You arc 
become good for notbing of lute ; carelesS) insolent, and 
not fit to be trusted.* 

Stafford bore all that bis tnaster said, tili he camc to 
the words not fit to be trusted ; but the moment tlioscf 
were mtered he could no longer command himself; he 
tbrew down the great key of the granary, which he 
held in bis band, and exclaimed, « Not fit to be trusted ! 
Is this the reward ofall my'services? Not fittöba 
trusted ! Then I have no busines^ here.' 

* THq sooner you go the better, Sir,' cried ihe angry 
^aronet, wbo at thi« instant, desired nothing more 
than to get bim out of hi« way. < You had best set ofF 
for England directly ; I have no furtber occ'a^ion for 
youp sep.iccs.* 

StaiFoid said not a word more, bnt retired from bis 
master's presence to conceal bis emotion : and, when he 
was alone, burst into tears, repeating to himself, * So^ 
this is the reward ofall roy Services.' 

'' When Sir Hyacintb's passion, cooled, be reflected 
that seven years wa^es were due to Stafford; and, as it 
was not convenlent to bim at this election titne to part 
with so much money, he resolvcd to comproinise. It 
was not froni any sense of justice ; therefore it must be 
said he had tbe meanness to apologise to bis Steward, 
and to bint that he was welcome to reniain, if he 
pleased, in bis Services. 

« Sir,' replied Stafford, < as you say you did not mean 
I was not fit to be trusted, which were the words tbat 
neither Ideserved, nor could put up with, I am satisfi- 
ed.^ I shallbe bappy to remaln with you, provitied I 
may make bold to speak to you on anotber poir.t ; and 

Z 
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to enquire wheUier you would makeanydbjectiona t» 
my thinking of Rose Gray for a wife V 

< ObjectioDs ! not 11' said Sir Hyacinth, commandiog 
bis countenance with a promptitude which defied the 
piain Englishman's penetration. * Why should Imake 
any objection to your marrying Rose Gray ?" 

< I don't know ; I can't say, Sir/ answcred Stafibrdf 
ashamed of bis own suspicions : * only I thougbt thp 
day you went to Rosanna, you seemed to take particu- 
lar notice of her being so handsome : and yesterday 
youbid me notrun after objects that were not fit forme.' 

< Is there no other object in the world but Rose Gray ? 
And why should you imaglne I/think she is not fit for 
you ?' cried Sir Hyacinth, iaughing. ^ As.to the praises 
I bestowed on her, the day I went to Rosanna, they 
were electioneering compliments ; nothing more.* 

Satis^ed) and more thtfn satisfied, by this ezplana<« . 
tion, and by the condescension with which it was givejif 
Stafibrd's afüection for bis master retumed witii all its 
iv^onted force ; and he resumed lüs former occux^tiona. 
about the house with redoubled activity. He waited 
only tili bis master could spare him< for a day to go to 
Rosanna, and make bis proposal for Rose. Her behaT« 
iour, conceming the ball, convinced him that Ins moth- ^ 
er's prejudices, against Irish women, were ill-founded. 
Whiist bis mind was in this State, bis master, ohe mom- 
iiig sent for bim, and told him that it was absolutely 
necessary he should go to a neighbouring county, to 
Bome persons who were freeholdefs, and whose votes 
might tum the election. The business woüld only oc- 
cupy a few days> Sir Hyacinth* said, and StaSbrd wil- 
Ungly undertook it. 



CHAPtER VII. 

The Kevengeful are aa blind as they are Vficked, 

TuB gentlemen, to whom StafFord had letters, wevo 
not at home, and he was detained above a forttiight.— 
Wheti he'returned,he took a road which led hy Rosan- 
n)i, that he might at least have the pleasure of seeing 
Rose for a few minutes ; bat, when he called at the 
cottage, to bis utter surprise, he was refased admit« 
tdnce. Being naturally of a warm temper, and not dt- 
£cient in pride, bis first Impulse was to tum bis horse^s 
head, and gallop off : but checking bis emotion, he de- 
termined notto leaye the place tili hieshoald discover 
the cause of this change of conduct Heconsidered 
that none of this familj had formerly treated bim with 
caprice or diipli«lty ; it was therefore improbable 
they sbould suddenly alter their conduct towards hirik, 
Ünless they had reason to believe that they had some 
sufficient cause. He rode immediately to a iield whero 
he saw some laborers at work. Fafmer Gray was with 
them. StafFord -leaped from bis horse, and with an 
lur'of friendly honesty, held out bis band, saytng, ^ I 
€an'tbelieye you mean to affrorit me ^ teil me what i» 
the rvftflon I am not to be let into your house my good 
friefnd l* * 

Oray leaned npon bis stick, and afterlooking at him 

for a moraent replied, ^ W« have been too hasty, l see ; 

we have had no <:ause of quarrel with you, StafFord ; 

'^ou conid never look at me whh that honest count^* 

nance, if you had any ^band in this business.' 

* What busifvess ?* cried StafFord. 

* "Walk home with me, out of the Hearing of these 
people, and you sball know.' 

As they walked towards the cottage, Gray took out 
bis great leather pocket-book, and searcbed for a Ictter, 
* Pray Staübrd,* said he, < did you, about ten days ago, 
«end my girl a melon l* 
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* Ye» ; one of my own raising. I left it with the gar- 
dcner» to be sent to her with my best respects and ser* 
\lces ; and a message intimating to say that 1 was sorry- 
xnaätcr's business requlred I should take a joumey, and 
CDU Id not 6ee her for a few days, or something that 
way/ 

* No such message came ; only your Services, t)»e 
snclon, and this note. I declare/ conünued Gray» look- 
ing at.Staiford whilst he read the letter»< he turnsaspale 
US my wife herseif did» when I shewed it to her !' 

SialTord indeed grew pale with>anger. It was a billet- 
iloux i'rom his roaster to Rose,, which Sir Hyacinth en- 
trcatcd might be kept secret, promising'to make her for- 
tunc and marry her well, if she would only have com- 
pasäion upon a man who adored and was dying for 
licr, 8cc. &c. 

<I will ncver see my master againy'exclaimed StaiTprd* 
* I could not see him withoutthe dangerof dpi/ig' some- 
thing that I might notforgive myself. Ht a gemleman ! 
lleti gentleman 1 1*11 gallop ofif and leave his letters^and 
liis horse, with some ofhis people. I'U never see him 
ttgaiu. If he does not pay me a farthing öf my sevqn 
years wap^es, I don*t care ; I will not sleepin hiahouae 
another night. He a gentleman !' 

Farmer Gray was delighted by Stafford's generoits 
indignation ; which appeared the more striking as Staf« 
£or4's Uianner was usuftlly sober, and remarkabiy cinU 

Ali this happened at two o*clock in the aftemoon s 
and the evening of the same day he retyrned to Rosao- 
iia. Rose was sitting at work, in the seat; of the cot« 
tage window^ When she saw him at the little white- 
gate, her Xolour gave notice to her bJx>theTa wVio Yf^ 
Coming, and they ran out to n^eet him. 

< You ought to shut your doors against me pow, in- 
stead of running out to meet me,* said he ; < for I am 
pot clear that I have a farthing in the 'World, es^cept 
' what is in this portmanteau. I have been fool enough 
to leave all I have earned in the hands of a gentleman^ 
who can give me on^y his bond for my wages« Bu^ I 
am glad I am out of hi« house> at any rate^* 



* And Iftinglad yon are in mine/ said £»rmer Gray^ 
receiving him whh a warmth of hospitaiity, which 
brought tears of gratkudb into Stafford's eyes. Rose 
«miled upon her father) and said nothing, but sethim in 
bis armchair^and was very busyarranging the tea-tabie» 
Mrs. Gray beckoned to her guest, and made him sit 
down beaide her ; telling him he should häve as good 
tee;, at Rosanna^ as jcver he faad in Warwickshire ; and 
out of StafiVH'dshirp ware^ too, said she, taking her 
best We^ewood tea-cups and saucers out of a cup* 
board. 

* Robin» who was naturally gay, and ibnd of raflying^ " 
bis friendSf could not forbear affecting to express his 
surprise at Stafibrd's preferring an Irish woroany of all 
womeo in the worid. < Are you quite sure» Stafibrd,*' 
aaid he, < that you. are not mistaken ? Are you sure mj 
nisier bas not wiogs x>n her Shoulders ?' 

< Have you done now, Robin ^ said iiiamother ;. who- 
saw thatStafibrd was a good deal abashed, and had.n» 
answer ready. * U Mr^ Stafford had a prejudice against 
US Irish, so much the more honourable for my Rose t» 
baye con^ered it ;. and as to wings, they would have 
been no shame to us natives, supposing we had thcm { 
and of course it was no affrent to attribute them to us. 
Have not the angels themselyes wings ?' 
^ A timely jpke is, sometimes, a real blessing ; and sa 
Stafford feit it, at this instant t his bashfuiness vanished 
by degrees, and Robin rallied him no more. < I had 
no idea,' said he, < haw easy it is to put an Englisl;- 
man oj^t «f eountenance in the Company of his mis» 
tress^^ 

This was a mest happy evening at Rosanna. After 
Rose retired, which she soon did, to see after the 
houaehold afikirs, her &ther spoke in the kihdest man* 
ner to Stafford. <Mt. Stafford,' said he,.<ifyou teil 
me that you are able to maintain my girl in. the way of 
iife she is in now, you shall have her : this, in my opin^ 
ion, and in hers,^ id tlie happiest way of Iife, £or those- 
Mrho bare been bred to it. I would rather see Rose^ 
WMtcte d toaabonei}^ industrious goodbumoured maDj», 
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iike yourself, 4rhom she can love, ihan to see her the 
urife of a min as grand as Sir Hyaciuth 0*Brien. For, 
to the best ot* my opinlon, it is not the being. born to a 

freat estate that can make a man content» or ev.en rieh : 
think myself a richer man this minute than Sir Hya- 
cinth ; for I owe no man any tbing, am my own mas- 
ter, and can gtve a Rttle matter both tp child and Siran- 
ger. But your head is very naturally running upoij 
Hose, and not upon my moralising. AU I haare to say 
is, vin her and wear her ; and, as to the rest, even u 
Sir Hyaclnth never pays ypu your own, that shaU not 
stop your weddiiig. My sons are good lad», and you 
and^ose shail never wantj whiistthe mill of Rosamia is 

going- ♦ 

This generoaity quite overpowered Stafford. Qen- 

erosity is one o£-the characteristics of the Irish. It not 

only touched bat surprised the Englishman ; who>a- 

mongst the samc rank of his own countrymen, had Jbeen 

accttstomedto strict honesty^in their dealiogs,but seldom 

to this warmth of firiendship, and forgetfulness of all 

selfish considerations. It was some minutes. before he 

coukl articulate a syllable ; but, after shaking hisintend« 

^d father4n-law'6 hand,with that violence which expres» 

ses so much to English feelings, he said, * I thaiik you 

heartily ; and, if I live to the age of Methusalem, shall 

never forget this. *^ A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

—But I will not live upon yours or your good son*s earn- 

ings ; that would not be fair dealing, or Iike what Vre 

been bred up to think handsome. U is a sad thing for 

me that this master of mine can give me nothin^^for my 

seven years service, but this scfap of paper : ^taking 

out of his pocket book a bond of Sir Hyacinth's.) But 

xny mother, though she has her prejudices, and is very 

stiff fiboiit them, being an elderly woman, and oever 

going out of England, or even beyond the parish in 

which she was born, yet she is kind hearted; and I 

cannot think will refuse to help me, or that she will 

cross me in marriage, when she knows the thing is de- 

termined ; so I shall write to her before I sleep, and 

^ish I coold but euclose in the cover of my lotter th» 
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piGtiire of Rose^ which woxild bc better than all I could 
sa^r. But no picture would do her justice. I doQ?t 
xneana compliment, like them SirHyacinth paid to her 
face ; but only the piain truth. I mean that a picture 
could never make my mother understaud how good» 
• and sweettempered, and modest, Rose is. Mother haa 
a World of prejudlces ; but sheis a good woman^ aad 
will prove herseif so to me, I make no tloubt/ 

Stafford wrote to his mother a long letter, and re» 
ceived) in a fortnight afterwards, this short answer :. 

• - « 

^ Son George, I wamed you not tpfall in love with 
an IrishMToman, (o which I told you I coiild never giiie 
my consent» 

" As you bake so yoü must brew. Your sister Dol« ' 
]y is marrying too, and.setting up a shop in Warwick, 
l^ my ad vice and consent : all the money I can spare I 
must give, as in reason, to her who is adutiful childl 
and meaB) witb her and grand chiidren, if God pleasei» 
to pass-my latter däys, as fiuing in this parish of Little 
Sonichy, in. Old England,, where I was born and bred. 
Wishing you may not irepent, or starve, or so- fortb^ 
which piease to-let me know» 

^ I am your affectionate mother^ 

"BöaoTHT Stattoüi»." ^ 

AU Stafibrd's hopes were cönfoundedby this letters 
iieput itintofariner Gray 's hands, without saying a 
Word ; then drew hiS' cbair away from Roae, hid foi» 
face in liis ll^ands» and never spoke or heard oae^ word 
that ws^s saying round about him for füll half an hour; 
tili) at last, he was roased by his frlend Robinr who^ 
clapping him on.the back, said, ^ Gome Stafford, Eng^ 
iiah pride won't do widi as ; this is all to punish yoa for 
refusing to share and share alike with us in üie mili of 
Rosanna, which is what you must andshall do now fov^ 
Rose's sake^if not for oura or your owa. Come,* say 
doae«' 



SCaffiNrd ecNÜd not hclp beiag moTed. All the haaf^ 
If ,ezcept Rose, joined in the«e generous eDtceaties;ai]4 
lier tileace taid even more than their worda. Dinner 
WB on the table before this aaücable contest was set* 
Üed. Dinner i Yes dinner. In the midst of the moat 
ataitii»^ "**! acenesy peopAe must sometimes go to din- 
nsr ; and, on the most important and critical (fays of 
life, dinner comesupon the table as usoal. It is not 
aaidf I grant,thatStaffi>rd eat aa muchas usual thisday. 
Rolun inaisted upon his drinking a toast with him» in 
Irish ale ; which was, " Rose Gray, and Rosanna mill.'* 

The glass was just Med, and the toast pronounced,. 
when in £ame one of Gray's workmea in an indescrib- 
^le persi^ration and rage» 

«Master Robini Master John l Master,.* cned he» 
« we are all niined I The mill andall-^ 

« The miH V exclaimed every body, starting up. 

< Aye, the mill : its all orer with it, and wirb us. : not 
a tum more will Rosanna Mill evertakefor me or jqkl^ 
not a tum,' continued he, wiping his forehead with his^ 
arm, and hiding by the »ame motionhis eyes, which ran> 
jover with tears. . 

^It's all that thief Hopkins" doing. May every guinea 
ke touches, and every Shilling and tester and penny it- 
seif blister bis fingers, from. this day forward and for» 
eTormore/ 

< Bat wfaitt has>he done.to the miH ?* 

< May every guinea, Shilling, tester and penny he 
looks upoQ, from this day forth^ for e^ermore, be a 
blighc to tüs eyes, and a qnnker to his^ heart l But £ 
aaa't wish him a .worae capker ihan whaU he has there 
already. Yes, he has the joanker at beart 1 la not he 
faten up wi^h envy l as ajl who look at him may read 
intbatevil eye. Bad luck to Ibe hoiir when it fixeA 
on the mill of Rosanna T 

< But what ba9 he done to the mill I Take it patientr 
l(jr, and teil US quietlyr* Said ^merGray; ^anddonot 
aurse the man aoy m(»re/ 

« Not curse ji;^e maii.1 Take it qniotljr niasfeer l Is it 
tjme to take it quietly,when he is at this presentmiimto: 
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earrying^ off every drop of water from our mill course ^ 
80 he iS) the villain !' ^ < 

At these words, Starffbrd seized hi& oak stick« and 
sprang towards ttie door. Robin and John eagerly fol* 
lowed ; but, as they passed their faiher, he laid a band 
on each, and caHed to StafTord xo stop. At bis respect« 
ed voice they all paused. <My children/ said be^^wl^at 
ure you going to do ? No viqlence. No violence. You 
shall have justice» boys» depend upon it : We will not 
letourselves be oppresspd. If Mr. Hopkins were ten 
times as great, and twepty times as tyrannical as he is» 
we sball have justice.* the laws^ will reach bim: but we 
iBUst take care and do nothing in anger. Therefore, ,1 
Charge you, let me speak to him> and do you keep your 
tempers whatever passes. May. be, aU this is oniy « 
mistake ; perhaps Mr. Hopkins is only making drains» 
for his own meadow ; or, may be, is going to öood it» 
and does liot know, tili we teil himi that he Uemptying^ 
our water»courde(* 

* He can'tbutknow it ! He can'tbut know it! He'a 
'cute enough, and too 'cute/ muttered Paddy, as he led 
the way to the mill. StafTord and the two brothers fol« 
iowed their father respectfully ; admiring his rooder«^ 
ation, an^ resolving to inutate it) if they possiblf 
could. 

Mr. Hopkins was stationed cautiously on the bounda» 
Tj of bis own land. ^There he is, mounted on the baofc 
of the ditch, enjoying the mischief all hecan l' cried 
Paddy. < And hark ! He is whistling, whilst our stream 
is running away from us l May I neyer cross myself 
again if I would not rather than the best ahirt ever I ha4 
to my back,push him into themud, aä he deservesftbis 
rery minute 1 And, if it was'nt for my master here» it^a 
what I'd do before I drew breath again.' 

Farmer Gray restrained Paddy's Indignation witU 
Bome difficulty ; and, adväncing calmly towards Mr. 
Hopkins, he remonstrated with him in a mild tone.-^ 
< Sureiy, Mr. Hopkins»' said he, < you cannot lueantQ 
do U9 >u<fh an injurjr at to stop our mill V 
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< I havc not hdd a finger ob your mill/ PcpUed Hop- 
kins,with a malicious smile. «If your man there,' 
poindng to Päddy,« could provc tny having lald a fin- 
ger upon it, you might have your action of trespass : 
but I am no trespasser : I stand on my 0¥m Jand, and 
hare a right to water my own meado w ; aad moreover 
have witnesses to pro^e that, for tcn years last >a9t, 
whilst thc mill of Rodanna was in Simon 0'Dougherty*8 
liands, tfae water course was nenter füll, and Ihe mal 
was in disnse. The stream runs against you now, imd . 
so does thc law, gentlemen. ' I have the best couns^^s 
opinion in Ireland to back me. - Take your temedf^ 
wben and wherc yoircan findet. Good moming tö j^ou.' 

"NviAout listening to one word more, Mr. Hopkins, 
hastily withdrew ; for he had no smaü apprehenslotfs 
that Paddy, whose tbreatshe hadoverheard, and wbose 
eye» sparkied with rage, might cxecute upon bim that 
speciee of prompt justice whichno quibbHiig can eva^fe. 

* Do not be so dishcartened my dearboys, städ Carmer 
Gray to his sons ; who were watching with moamful 
eamestness the stackened motion oftheir water wheel. 
< Saddle my horse for me» John ; and get youraelvrä 
Teady, both of youy t» come with me to Counsellor 
Ifolyneux«' 

< Oh father,^ said John, < tkere is no use in gwig ^ 
fklm ; for he 19 one of the candidates^, you kaow^and 
Mr. Hopkins has a great many votes.* 

* No matter for that,' said Gray : Mr. Molyneux will 
do justice ; that is my opinion of him. If he was anoth- 
er sort of man I would not trouble-myself to go near 
liim, nor stoop to ask his advice : but my opinion of him 
is that he is above doing a dirty action, for totes or an^ 
thing' eise ; and 1 am convipced bis own ititerest will 
not weigh a grain of dust in thebalance, against juMictf • 
Saddle the hor&es, boys.' 

His sons saddled the horses ; and, all the way the 
fiarmerwas riding,he continued trying to keep up the 
•pirits of his sons, by assurances that; if Counsellor 
Molyneux would take their afikir in.hand, there would 
be an ex\d of all difficulty. 



*lle ie not one ofthose justices of the peace/ contin« 
aed he, < who will huddle half a dozen poor fellows in- , 
Xo jail. without law or equity. He is not a man who gpes 
ipto parliamenty saying'one thing, and, who coines outt • 
saying another. He is not, like our friend, Sir Hya- 
cinth O'Brien, forced to seil tongue, and brains, anä 
conacience, to keep his head aböve water. In shortj he 
is a man who dares to be the same, and can mor^over 
affbrd to be the same at election tim9 as at any other 
time ; for which reasons I dare to go to him now? in 
this our distress, although I have to complain of a man 
who has forty-six votes, which is the number^ they say . 
Mr. Hopkins can command.' 

Whilst.farmer Gray was thiis pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on Counsellor Molyneux, fpr the comfoitpf John., 
and Robin, Staffbrd was trying to console Rose and her 
mother ; who were Struck with sorrow and disn^ay, §it 
the news of the miH's being stopped« Stafibrd had him- 
self almost as much need of consolation as they ; for he 
foresaw it was impossible he should, at present, be uni- 
ted to bis dear- Rpse. All that her generous brothers 
had to offer was a share in the mill. The fatherhad 
his fann, but this must serve for th\. support of the 
whole ifamily ; and how could Staffbrd become a bur- 
then to them, now that they would be poor, when he 
could not bring himself to be dependant. u^pon themi 
even when they were, comparatively spealpng rieh \\ 



CHAPTER VHL 

Justice^ Peracveranee and FortUude comlanedfare un» 

conquerable. 

With anxious hearts the Uttle party at the cottage 
expected the retum of the father and his sona Rose 
satatthe window,watching for them ; her mother laid 
down her knitting> and sigted ; and Stäfiord wa^ aüent^ 



for he bad exhausted all his consolatory eloquenee» anÄ 
sav and feit it faad no effect. 

* Herc thcy x:omc l But thcy ridc so slow, that I am 
•are they bring us no good new s>* said Rose. 

No : thcre was not any good ncws, Counsellor Moly- 
liCTix had indeed behaved as well as man could do : he 
had declared that hc would «ndertakc to manage and 
plcad thcir cause, in any court of justice on earth ; and 
had expressed the strongest Indignation ägainst the 
Yillainy of Hopkins ; but, at the same time he hadfairly 
told the Grays that this Utigious man^if they commenc- 
cd a suitiiai^ht rein themj by l^w beforethe^ cooldrc- 
covep their rights. ^ ^ 

♦ So. WC may go to bed this night melancholy enough,* 
aaid Robin ; « with thecertainty that öur mill is stopped, 
and that we have a lonp^ law suit to go through, before 
WC can see it going again — If ever we do.* 

Rose and Stafford looked at one another, and sig-Äed. 

•< We had bettcr not go to law, to lose the UlÜe we 
have left, at any rate,* said Mrs. Gray . 

< Wifc, I am detcrmined my boys shäll have justice,* 
said the father, firmly. I am not fond of law God 
knows ; I never had a law-suit in my life : nobody dreads 
such tlüngs more ifhan I do ; but I drcad nothiiig^ in 
defence of my sons and Justice, Whilst I hare a penny 
iuthe World, ril spend itto'obtain them justice. The 
labour of their lives shall notbe in vain ; they shall not 
be robbed of all they have : they shall not be trarüpfed 
upoQ by any one living, let him be ever -so rieh, or ever 
so litigious. I fear ncither his money nor bis quirks 
of law. Piain sense is the sam^ for him and fbr me ; 
and justice my boys shall have. Mr. Molyneux will 
plead our cause hiraself — I desire no more. If we-fail 
and are ruined,our ruin be upon the head ofhim who 
Works it. I sliall die content, when I have done all I 
can to obtain justice for my children. As soon as the 
facta were known every body in the ncighbourhood feit 
extreme Indignation against Hopkins ; and all joiiired in 
pttying: the two brothers^^and applaüding the spirit of 
their father. There was not an indiiridual who did not 
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■v^ish that Hopkins might be punisliod ; bat Ke had been 
engaged in somany law-suits, and had been so success« 
fül in skreening himselffrom justice, and in ruining bis 
opponents, that every body fe'ared the Grays, though 
they were so much in the right, would never be able. 
tb make this appear, according lo the forms of law : 
x&äny, therefore,advisödthat it might not be brought to 
trial ; but farmer Gray persisted, and Counseltor Möly^ 
2ieux steadily abided by his yrord,' and declared he 
lifould plead the cause himself. 

< Mr.Hopkins sent the Counsellor a private hint that, 
if he directly or indirectly protected the Grays,he must 
give up all hopes of the forty-six votes which, as the 
cöunty wasnow nearly balanced, raust turn the election. 
Mr. Molyneux paid no attention to this hint ; butj the 
vcry day on which he received it, visited farmer Gray 
in his cottage, waiked with liim to Rosanna mill, andi 
settled ho^ the suit should be carried on. 

Hopkins swore he would spare no expense to hum- 
\At the pride both of the Grays and their protector; an 
ünexpected circumstance, however, occurred. It had 
often been propheisied by Mr. Molyneux, who knew 
the species of bargains which Hopkins drove, with all 
manner of people by whose distresses he coüld make 
nioney, that he would sooner or latcr overshoot his 
xnark ; a^ cunning persons often dö. Mr. MolyneuK 
predicted that, amongst the medly öf his fraudulent 
p^rchase3,he would at lengthbethe dupe of somö uri- 
aound title ; and that, amongst the multitudes whom he 
ruined, he would at last tneet with some one who 
would ruin him- Theperson who was the mcans of 
accompUshing this prophecy waslhdeed the last that 
would have been guessed— itjoft Simon O'Dougherty l 
Ih dealing with him, Mr. Hopkins, who thoroughly des- 
jÄsed indolent honeiJty, Wfts qüite off his guard ; and, in 
truth, poor Simtsn had no design to cheat him 2 but it 
hiLppened that the Icase, whi6h he made over to Hop- 
kins, as his title tö th6 field that he sold, was a lease re« 
nCwable fbrevet' ; with a strict clause, binding the lesse« 
t^ teheWilfrithin a öeriadn titne after the fäilttte of eadi 

A a 
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life, under penalty of forfeiting the lease. Frpm tli« 
natural laziness of easy Siflnon, he had neglectisd to re- 
new, and had even forgotten that the life was dropped : 
he assigoed his lease over a bottle to Mr. Hofäuns ; 
-who seuEcd it vith avidity, lest he should lose the luckj 
moment to conclude a bargain in which, he thought, he 
had at once oyerreached Simon^ and had secured to 
himself the means of wreaking his vengreance upon the 
ßrays. This lease was of the field adjoining to Rosan- 
na mill ; and by the tesümony of some old people in the 
neighbourhoodyhe fanciedhecouldprove that thismead- 
ow was anciently fiooded, and that the mill course had 
gone into disuse. In all his sübseqaent Operations, ho 
had carefully kept himself, as hethought, upon his own 
lands ; but, now that a suit against him was instituted» 
it was necessary to look to his own title, into which ho 
knew Mr. Moljmeux would examine. 

Upon reading over the lease assigned to him hy Si"' 
snon, he noticed the stricc clause, bindin^ l\\etenanl to 
rfenew wlthin a certain time. A qualm came over him ! 
He was astonished at himself forn^thavlngmore care- 
fully perusedthe lease,before he concluded the bargain. 
Had it been with any one but soft Simon, this could not 
have happened. He hastened in search of Simon with 
the utmost anxiety,toenquire whether all the lives were 
in being. Simon at first said he had such a mist over 
his memory that he could not exactly recoUect who the 
lives were; but, at last, he madeout that one of them 
had]|been dead beyond the time for renewal. The. gen- 
tleman, his landlord, he said, was in Dublin ; and he had 
neglected, sure enough, to write to him from post ta 
post* 

The rage of Mr. Hopldns was excessive : he grew 
white with anger ! Easy Simon yawned, and begged him 
not to take the thing so to heart : < for after all,' said he,. 
< you know the loss must be mine. I can't make good» 
the sale of this field to you, asi have lost it by my own 
oarelessness : but that's nothing to you ; forvouknowy 
HS well as I do, that, to make good the deficiency, you 

mll some how or otheri get ft fetter piece ^f ground 
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^Qt of the anuJl remains ofpatrimonj I hate Xhhy God 
help me.* 

* God help ^0^9 indeed !' cried Hopkins, trith a look 
and accent of mingled rage and contenipt. * I teil you» 
man, the loss is mine ; and no other land you have, to 
Bell or givei can make me any amends, I shalllosemy 
law-smt 1' 

< Whcugh ! Whcugh ! Why so much the better. 
Where's the use oi'having law-suits ! The loss of such 
Itad things can never be great l' 

^ No trifiing, pray ,' said Hopkins, with irapatience, ai 
he walked up and down the room, aud repeatedly Struck 
bis forehead. 

*Ho! ho! ho! 1 begin to comprehend. I kno\r 
vhereabouts you are, now,' cried Siiiion. Is bot it the 
Grays you are thinking of ? Aye, that's the suit you are 
talking about But now« Mr. Hopkins, you ought to 
rejnice, as I do, instead of grieving, that it is out of your 
power to ruin that family ; for, in truth, thcy are good> 
people, and have the voicc of the country with them 
against ^you ; and, if you were to win your suit twenty 
timcs Qver, that would still b« thfi samcr. . You would 
never be able to shew your face ;■ and, £or my own part^ 
jny conscience would never forgive me for being instru- 
mental, unknown to myself, in giving yf»u the power to 
do this naischief. And, after all, what put it into your 
head to stop Rosanna-miU, wheu its going gave you no 
trauble in life V 

Hopkins, who had not listened to one syllable Simon 
was saying, at this instant suddenly stopped Walking ; 
and, in a soft insinuating voice, addressed bim< in theae 

Word» : 

* Mr. O'Doughertyj you know I have a great regard 
•for you.* 

^ May be so,' said Simon ; < though that is more than 
I ever knew you to have for any body.' 

« Pray be serious. I teil you I haTe,.aiid will provo 
it* ^ 

* That is more and more surprising, Mr. Hopkins.' 

* And which is.more surprising still,! will make your 
iortuoe, if you wUl do a trifUng kindness for me.' 
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< Aof tbing in Bitnrc, that von't giTC nie sttumeudk 
abie (kal of troablc' 

^ ^ Ob, this will ^re jroaao sort (if troaUe,' said Hop- 
kins. ^ I will gct joQy before this day se'DBigbt« tba^ 
place io the reTcnae» tbat yoa bare beea wishing fcH* so 
long» and tbai Sir Hjaclntb O'Biien will ncTer get foe 
joft. I saj I will cnsore it to jou ander my band, this 
minnte» if you will do wbat I want of yon/ 

' To be sore I will, if its no troobie. Wbat is it ?' 

* Only just/ said Hopkios, hesitating ; < ooly jast~ 
Ton most remember — ^yon cannot bot recoUect tbat you 
wrotc to your landlcrd, to oSer to renew l' 

* I rcroember to recollect no such thing/ said Simoi^ 
surprised. 

' Tes, yes ;' said Hopkins ; < bat be gare yoa no aiw 

»wcryouknow.* 
' But, I teil you, Inever wrote to bim at all.* 
' Psbaw ! You have a bad memory, SinuMiy and your 

letter mlgfat have miscarried. There's DßthioQ simpler 

tban tbat ; notbing more ea&ily said.* 

< If it were but true,' said Simon. 

* True or not, it may be said you knav/ 

* mot by Simon O'Üougherty, Mr. Hopkins.' 

< Look you, Mr. O'Dougberty, I have a great regard 

for you,' continued Hopkins, bolding bim fast, and pro-* 

dacing a pocket book füll of bank notes. I must,thoagh6 

be, comeupto tbisscoundrel's pnce/or he bas rae now« 

He is more knave than fool, I see. * Let usunderstand 

one another, my good friend Simon. Name jrour sum^ 

and make me but a sbort affidavit, purporting tbat yoo 

did appiy for Ulis. rehewal, and you baye your place io 
tbe revenuc snug besidc«.* 

* You don*t know wbo you are speaking to, Mrl Rop« 
kins, said Simon, looking over bis Shoulder, witfa cocd 
and easy contempt. *The O'Dougherty's are not accus - 
tonied to purjuing themselves; andit'satrouble I wouid 
not take for any maii, if be were my own father even; 
no not for all tbe places in the revenue tbat e ver were 
cr^ated,norfor'alhhe bank-notes ever youcheated man» 
bind out of Mr. Hopkinsi into the bargain. No offence. 
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1 nerer talked af choating) tili you named perjury to m^ 
for which I do uot kick you down stairs, in the first 
place, because thereare no stairs, I belle ve to myhouse; 
ncfxt> because, if there were ever so many, it would be 
beneatä me to make use of tbem upon any such occa« 
sion ; and, lastly, it would be quite too much trouble, 
Now WC coraprehend one another perfcclly I hope,Mr. 
Hopkins.' 

Cursing himself, and overwhelmed with confusion^ 
Mr. Hopkins withdrew. Proud of himself, and having 
a story to teil, Simon O'Dougherty haatened to Rosan- 
na^ to relate ah that had happened to the Grays, and to 
congratuiate them, as he said, upon his own caret 
lessness. 

The joy with which theylistened to Simonis story was 
great ; and inproportiontotheanxietythey hadsuffered. 
In iess than an hour's time, they received a mean sup«» 
plicaiips^ letter, from Hopkins, intreating they would 
not ruin his reputation, and all his prospects in Ufe, by 
divulging what had paAae«! f »ad pr^Mnisingthat the raili 
fttream of Rosanna should be returned to its proper 
Channel', without any expense to them, and that be 
would make a suitable compensation in money, If they 
would bind theniselves to secrecy. ^ 

It will easily be guessed that they rejected all his of«r 
fers with disdain : the whole affair was told by them to 
Mr. Molyneux ; and the next day all the neighbour^ ' 
bood knew it, and triümphed in the detection of a vil« 
lain, who had long been the oppressor of the poora 
The neighbours all joined in restoring the water to 
the mtll'co^irse ; and when Rosanna-smill was once 
inore at werk, the v lllagc htmoea srere iUuminated^ 
and evcn the chiidren shewed their aympathy, for 
the family of the Grays, by huge bonfires and loud 
huzzas. 

Simon 0*Dougherty'& landlord was so much pleased^ 
by the honesty he had shewn in this affair, that he re^ 
newed the lease of the meadow, instead ofinsisting upon 
the forfeiture ; and üsirmer Gray delighted poor Simoa 
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Still more by promning to overlook for hkn the mai^ 
agement of the land, which still remained in bis pos* 
«essioDf 

In the mean time, Mr. Hopkins, who could not go 
out of bis own bouse witbout belng insulted, or without 
fearingto be insulted» prepared to quit the countv, 
* But, bcfore I go,* said he, < I sball have the pleasure 
and triumphy at leasti of making Mr.Molyneux lose bis 
clection.' 

The Grays fcared Mr. Molyneux would indeed be a 
sufferer for the gencrous protection he had afforded 
tbem in their distress. The Tot.es were nearly balanced 
in the county ; and the forty-six yotes whieb Hopkins 
could command would decide the contest. There are 
often in real life instances of what is called poetical 
justice. The day beforc the election, Sir Hyacinth war 
arrested, at the suit of Stafibrd ; who chose bis opportu- 
sity 8o well tbat the sheciff, though he was a fast friend 
of the baronet's, could not refuae to do bM dnly. The 
aberiff had such a number of ^rrits immediately put into 
bis hands that bail could not be found ; and Mr. Moly«^ 
xieux was elected without Opposition. 

Bot, Tet US retum from the misery of arrests and 
election, to peace, industry and family-uniontand love^in 
the happy cottage of Rosanna. No obstacles now pre- 
Tented the marriage of Stafford and Rose : it was cele* 
bratfd with every simple demonstrationof rural felicity, 
The bride had the blessings of her fond father and moth« 
«r, the congratttlatioas of her beloved brothers,and the 
applause of her own heart^ Are not these hetter 
thioga than even forty fihe wedding gowns; or acoach 
of Leader'Ss.bettt workmanshlp 2 Row thou^litaa^ and 
her future life proved she was not much mistaken. 
Stafford sometime after bis. marriage took bis wife to 
Enprland, to see bis mother, who was aoon rcconciled 
to bim and her Irish daughtes-in-law» whose gentle 
Bianners and willing obedience overcame her unreason- 
abje dishk«. Old Mrs. Stafford declaretl to her son, 
Vhen he was returning^that she üad safargot the bet» 



^r oF what he calied her prejudices thatj if she coald 
but travel to Treland without crossing the sea, she ver« 
i\j believed she would go and spend ä year with him 
and the Grays^t Rosanna« 
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